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SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Tue completion of Mr. White’s* labors 
as Shakespearian critic, editor, and bio- 
grapher, seems to give a fitting oppor- 
tunity for discoursing a little upon some 
of the many interesting points connected 
with the life and works of our great 
dramatist. The object of the present 
paper is a very unambitious one, name- 
ly, to give briefly and without any par- 
ticular method, some of the results of 
recent Shakespearian inquiries. 

Steevens, one of the ablest of the ear- 
lier editors, (1773) says, “All that is 
known with any degree of certainty of 
Shakespeare is that he was born at Strat- 
ford-upon Avon—married and had child- 
ren there—went to London, where he 
commenced actor, and wrote poems and 
plays, returned to Stratford, made his 
will, died, and was buried.” This state- 
ment, at the time it was made, was no 
very great exaggeration. The English 
people, after only a century and a half 
from the death of their greatest author, 
seemed to know less of his personal his- 
tory, almost, than is now known of Ho- 
mer, after the lapse of nearly thirty cen- 
turies. But the steadily growing fame 
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of the great dramatist, awakened at last 
the most intense curiosity to know some- 
thing more of his life—to gather from 
the “ruins of time” some precious relics 
of that once noble edifice. The zeal and 
critical acumen displayed in this investi- 
gation have probably never been sur- 
passed in any mere literary undertaking. 
These labors, though late, have not been 
entirely without success. Many import- 
ant facts relative to Shakespeare’s life have 
been ascertained since the time of Steev- 
ens; some, not a few indeed, within the 
last twenty-five years. The facts thus 
brought to light have been gathered from 
legal documents of various kinds, regis- 
ters of births, deaths, and baptisms, wills, 
deeds, mortgages, and the like. From 
such sources, vague statements that be- 
fore rested on mere tradition, have been 
in some cases disproved, in others de- 
fined and established, while many facts 
entirely new have been rescued from ob- 
livion. In this way a somewhat con- 
nected series of facts has been made out, 
constituting a pretty fair skeleton for a 
biography. The filling up—the flesh and 
fullness—has been in this wise. Wher- 
ever, in the whole range of cotemporane- 
ous literature, a passage has been found 
describing the private life and manners 
of any individual similarly situated, it has 
been eagerly seized as showing at least 
one of the possible ways in which Shake- 
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speare may have spent his time. The 
straggling rays of light thus thrown upon 
certain passages in his life are further- 
more, in some instances, brought to a 
focus by the dextrous juxtaposition of 
some one of his Sonnets, that happens to 
be of an autobiographical character, and 
that lets us into the very interior work- 
ings of the man’s hidden life. The history 
of Shakespeare, therefore, on the one 
hand has ceased to be a collection of con- 
tradictory and absurd traditions, and on 
the other hand has become something 
more than a mere tissue of dates and legal 
entries. He has become indeed to some 
considerable extent personally known. 

Of Shakespeare’s parentage we now 
know several important particulars—im- 
portant, I mean, because they contradict 
and set aside some of the absurd tradition- 
ary statements respecting the poet him- 
self. To the proper and intelligent compre- 
hension of the problem of Shakespeare’s 
authorship, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of his original condition in life. 
Whether he were of gentle blood or base, 
whether he were educated, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, or merely self-taught, 
can never make his writings worse or 
better, or affect any sensible person’s es- 
timate of them. But the circumstances 
of his birth and education, his manner 
of living, and his means of knowledge, 
do affect materially the inferences which 
may be drawn from his writings. They 
are important and essential conditions in 
the problem of his authorship. 

John Shakespeare, the father of the 
poet, would seem to have been a sort of 
“gentleman farmer.” The description 
given in Holinshed’s Chronicles, of a 
certain class of Englishmen in the days 
of Elizabeth, might fit, it is thought, the 
character and worldly circumstances of 
John Shakespeare. “This sort of peo- 
ple,” says Holinshed, “have a certain 
preéminence and more estimation than 
laborers and the common sort of artifi- 
cers; and these commonly live wealthily, 
keep good houses, and travel to get riches. 
They are also for the most part farmers 
to gentlemen, or at the leastwise artifi- 
cers; and with grazing, frequenting of 
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markets, and keeping of servants, (not 
idle servants as the gentlemen do, but 
such as both get their own and part of 
their master’s living) do come to great 
wealth, insomuch that many of them are 
able and do buy the lands of unthrifty 
gentlemen; and often, setting their sons 
to the schools, to the Universities, and to 
the Inns of Court, or otherwise leaving 
them sufficient lands, whereupon they 
may live without labor, do make them 
by those means to become gentlemen.” 
John Shakespeare seems to have been an 
incipient gentleman, somewhat after this 
sort. He seems also to have belonged 
originally to Snitterfield, and on leaving 
it for Stratford, to have dropped his ori- 
ginal occupation for that of a glover. He 
made purchases of property in the village, 
and resided there during all the minority 
at least of his son William. 

The poet's mother was of an ancient 
and somewhat wealthy family of the name 
of Arden. Robert Arden, at his death in 
1556, divided his estate by will among 
several children. But Mary, the young- 
est, seems for some reason to have been 
uppermost in his thoughts. She was 
made one of the executors of his will, and 
received therein a special legacy in these 
words: “I give and bequeath to my 
youngest daughter Mary all my land in 
Wilmcote, called Asbies, and the crop 
upon the ground, sown and tilled as it is, 
and £6 18s. 4d. of money to be paid over 
ere my goods be divided.” This Wilm- 
cote estate consisted of about sixty acres 
of land and a house. 

The skeleton of Shakespeare's biogra- 
phy, it has just been said, has been cloth- 
ed with flesh and blood by transferring to 
a few naked facts materials drawn from 
cotemporaneous literature. Let me quote 
a specimen of this mode of giving “to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” 
Suppose, in the first place, the extract 
from the will just given. Next, suppose 
a line extracted from the parish register, 
being the official record of an interesting 
domestic occurrence which took place 
year or two later. On these naked facts, 
these two dry bones of the skeleton, 4 
fertile imagination like Mr. Knight's has 
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built up a narration somewhat on this 
wise. 

“Mary Arden! The very name breathes 
of poetry. But Mary isa woman. Her 
father is dead, and she is now left with- 
out guidance, an heiress and an orphan. 
Mary lives indeed in a peaceful hamlet. 
But there are some strange things around 
her—things incomprehensible to a very 
young woman. When she goes to the 
village church of a Sunday, there are 
many things which she did not see in her 
father's time. She hears the mass sung 
and the beads bidden. She once certain- 
ly heard within those walls a very dif- 
ferent form of worship. She recollects 
that in her childhood, the rich religious 
houses of the county and vicinity had been 
suppressed, their property confiscated, 
their buildings defaced and torn down. 
There is now apparently a new power, try- 
ing to restore these institutions. There 
are around her mutual persecutions and 
heartburnings, neighbor warring against 
neighbor, friend against friend, parents 
against children, husband against wife. 
Mary muses on many things with an 
anxious heart. The wealthier Ardens of 
Kingsbury and Hampton, of Rotley and 
Rodburne and Park Hall, are her very 
good cousins; but bad roads and bad 
times keep them separate. And so she 
lives a somewhat lonely life. But village 
gossip tells of a young man, of the neigh- 
boring town, an acquaintance of her fa- 
ther’s, who comes often to sit upon the 
wooden benches in the old hall. He is a 
substantial and towardly young man; 
already a burgess in the village. From 
him she gathers many useful suggestions 
as to the management of her little estate. 
By his wisdom her doubts and perplexi- 
ties about public affairs are kindly re- 
solved. Butrumor says that agricultural 
and ecclesiastical affairs are not the only 
topics discussed under this lonely roof- 
tree. Every visit, too, is becoming longer 
than its predecessors, while the intervals 
between the visits are becoming in the 
same ratio shorter. And so, in due sea- 
son, and not far from the time when Mary 
the Queen was dying, and with her the 
Catholic worship was disappearing, as the 
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established religion of England, Mary 
Arden and John Shakespeare were stand- 
ing before the altar of the parish church 
of Aston Cantlow, and the house and 
lands of Asbies became thenceforth ad- 
ministered by one who took possession 
of the same ‘by the right of the said 
Mary.’ dk 

One thing is certain. The parents of 
Shakespeare were not the ignorant, ill- 
bred, ill-conditioned people they have 
been generally represented to have been. 
They were clearly persons of substance, 
and in comfortable circumstances, and 
their son no doubt had ali the advantages 
of education usually derived from growing 
up in such a family and attending the 
village school. What they were we shall 
see presently. 

John Shakespeare and Mary Arden 
were married some time between No- 
vember 24, 1556, and September 15, 1558, 
the former being the date of Robert 
Arden’s will, the latter the date of the 
Laptism of their first child. The first 
born, Joan, died in infancy. The second, 
Margaret, died before it was a year old. 
Wurm, the third child, was baptized 
April 26th, and commonly reported to 
have been born April 23d, 1564. He was 
therefore the oldest of the family, ex- 
cept those that died in infancy. 

No one who wishes to trace the cir- 
cumstances which have influenced, for 
good or evil, the growth and development 
of a great intellect, will overlook the com- 
panions of childhood. Who were the 
childish companions of Will Shakespeare ? 

The parish register, after the date of 
William’s baptism, contains the follow- 
ing entries of the Shakespeare family : 

Gilbert, baptized Oct. 13, 1566; Joan, 
baptized April 15, 1569; Richard, bap- 
tized March 11, 1574; Anne, baptized 
Sept. 28, 1578, died in infancy ; Edmund, 
baptized May 3, 1580. 

Putting these dates together, and call- 
ing imagination once more to our help, 
we find that when William was two and 
a half years old, Gilbert came to be his 
playmate. When William was five years 





* Knight, altered. 
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old, that most precious gift to a loving 
boy, a sister, was granted, to grow up 
with him, and to find in him at once a 
playmate and a protector. At ten he had 
another brother to lead out into the green 
fields; and at sixteen, the youngest was 
born, the “baby,” whom the “ big bro- 
ther” probably never regarded in any 
other light than as a mere plaything. 

These things may be accounted by 
some as mere fancies. I think they con- 
tain a doctrine. Selfishness and gloom 
are but too apt to be engendered by a 
solitary childhood. The baptismal re- 
gister of Stratford shows, in the child- 
hood of Shakespeare, no cause at least for 
the existence of such morbid feelings, as 
his writings furnish no evidence that such 
feelings ever did exist in his healthy and 
cheerful mind. 

Stratford-upon-Avon is a small town 
in Warwickshire, about ninety-six miles 
north-west from London. 
erage annual number of baptisms and 
burials on the village register, as com- 
pared with similar statistics of popula- 
tion elsewhere, and from various other 
minute data, it has been inferred that 
the population of Stratford in the time 
of Shakespeare was about fifteen hun- 
dred. The municipal government con- 
sisted of a bailiff, fourteen aldermen, 
and fourteen burgesses. The bailiff held 
a court, somewhat like our mayor’s court, 
once a fortnight. There was also a court- 
leet, which appointed ‘“ ale-tasters,” a 
class of officers to prevent fraud in the 
quality of that important element in an 
Englishman's comfort. The court-leet 
appointed also “affeerors,” whose office 
it was to fine and otherwise punish citi 
zens for various minor offenses (“‘not 
cleaning the pavements, gutters,” etc.) 
for which there was no express provision 
in the statutes. Last, but not least, there 
was the “constable.” John Shakespeare, 
the father of William, held successively 
all of these offices. He was on the jury. 
of the court-leet in 1556; an ale-taster in 
1557; a burgess in 1558; a constable in 
1559 ; an affeeror in 1560 ; an alderman in 
1565; and high-bailiff or chief magistrate 
in 1568, . William was four years old 
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when his father was at the height of his 
municipal distinction. 

One thing is noticeable in regard to 
this gradual elgvation of John Shake- 
speare in the social scale. In all the re- 
gisters where his name occurs prior to 
1571, he is recorded simply as “John 
Shakespeare,” or “John Shakespeare, 
glover,” etc. But in the record of the 
baptism of his daughter Anne, September 
28, 1571, his name is entered “ Magister 
Shakespeare ;” and ever after he is known 
among his neighbors, not as goodman 
Shakespeare, or as plain John Shake- 
speare, but as Mr. Shakespeare. This 
title of “‘ Mr.” was then used, as we now 
use that of M.D., or A.M., or Rev., only 
in virtue of some specific legal right. 
Two theories exist in regard to the cause 
of this change of title in the history of 
John Shakespeare. One is, that about 
that time a grant of arms was made to 
the family, from the Herald's office, for 
services in the field rendered to Henry 
VIL. by one of their ancestors. The other 
theory is, that John became Mr. in con- 
sequence of having held the office of bai- 
liff two years previous. In whichever way 
the question is decided, one thing is clear, 
(and that is the only point of any impor- 
tance)—namely, that John Shakespeare 
was about this time a leading man in the 
village, and consequently his son, the 
poet, could not have been the illiterate 
and clownish butcher’s boy that the 
early biographers represented him to be. 
We are left free to admire his transcend- 
ent genius, without being called upon 
to believe the absurd folly about his ig- 
norance and his want of education. 

Stratford-upon-Avon was, as it still is, 
a quiet place, comparatively free from ex- 
citement and disturbance. Its ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations were numerous and sim- 
ple. With one of these was connected a 
public grammar-school. A ‘ Grammar” 
school, in England, we all know, means a 
school in which Greek and Latin are 
taught, corresponding in some respects 
to the old “ Academy,” as it used to ex- 


‘ist in this country, before high-schools 


and seminaries came into vogue. The 
grammar-school at Stratford-upon-Avon 
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was a free-school, the master being paid 
out of the public revenues of the town. 
No memorandum or record of any kind 
has been discovered, showing certainly 
that Shakespeare actually attended this 
school. That he did so attend, however, 
is morally certain from the fact of its ex- 
istence, and of his father’s position and 
standing in the town. These grammar- 
schools in England in those days were 
taught almost invariably by clergymen, 
graduates of the universities. The town 
records show that the teachers of this 
particular school, from 1572 when Shake- 
speare was eight years old, to 1587, two 
years after he left his native village, were 
Thomas Hunt and Thomas Jenkins. 
Hunt was also curate of a neighboring 
village. Nothing more of either of them 
is known. Ben Jonson, who knew Shake- 
speare intimately, says of him that he 
had but “little Latin, and less Greek.” 
But Ben was fond of pointing an antithe- 
sis. He was, moreover, himself specially 
eminent for classical scholarship, and 
prided himself upon it. To have the 
credit of possessing even a little Latin and 
Greek, in the estimation of “‘rare Ben,” 
‘shows the poet to have been not quite 
devoid of liberal scholarship. Moreover, 
according to the usual routine of studies 
in those old schools, a pupil was obliged 
to read a pretty large quantity of Latin 
before commencing Greek at all. It is 
doubtful whether, in any public gram- 
mar-school then existing in England, any 
pupil could begin Greek without a fami- 
liar acquaintance with at least Czsar, 
Virgil, and Ovid, and perhaps also Hor- 
ace. To know any thing of Greek, there- 
fore, Shakespeare must have known a 
very fair amount of Latin. In all pro- 
bability he knew as much of both lan- 
guages as could be learned by one who 
attended the village grammar-school till 
he was fifteen or sixteen, but never went 
to the university. There is nothing in 
his history, and still less in his writings, 
to make it necessary to suppose, as has 
very generally been done, that for his 
knowledge of Roman affairs he was de- 
pendent entirely upon the very imperfect 
translations of Roman writers then extant. 
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Various traditions are afloat, as to the 
manner in which Shakespeare spent his 
boyhood and youth, as that he was ap- 
prentice to an attorney, that he was a 
schoolmaster, and so forth. Of positive 
evidence on these points, there is abso- 
lutely none. They are all mere suppo- 
sitions, not springing from facts, but 
evidently growing out of the urgent de- 
sire to fill out in some way the “aching 
void” of his early life. Truth to say, 
from the register of his baptism to his 
nineteenth year, we have not one fact, 
strictly personal to himself, which we 
can affirm on direct and certain evidence. 
The second fact of his life, for which we 
have authentic and documentary evidence, 
is his marriage. The date even of this 
can not be stated with certainty, as the 
marriage register has not been found. 
We only know that he was married about 
the 28th of November, 1582, or when he 
was about eighteen years and seven 
months old. ‘The Stratford register is 
complete, and has been thoroughly ex- 
amined, but with only a negative result. 
Thirty years ago, however, a legalepaper 
was brought to light, which fixes the date 
of his marriage within a day or two. In 
1836, there was discovered, in the Con- 
sistorial court of Worcester, the county 
adjoining that in which Stratford is sit- 
uated, a document relating to Shake- 
speare, which proved on examination to 
be his marriage license. In this docu- 
ment, bonds are given in the sum of £40, 
not by Shakespeare, he being a minor, but 
by two of his friends, Fulk Sandells, of the 
county of Warwick, farmer, and John 
Rychardson, of the county of Warwick, 
farmer, indemnifying the bishop for licens- 
ing the marriage with only once pub- 
lishing the banns. This implies haste— 
an inference strengthened by other cir- 
cumstances. There is little doubt that it 
was what would be called a “runaway 
match,” and quite likely the marriage took 
place the same day, November 2, 1582. 

There is another circumstance connect- 
ed with this subject, also accredited by’ 
public documents, from which countless 
conjectures have been drawn, according 
to the varying fancies of the readers. The 
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tombstone of Shakespeare’s wife states 
that she died August 6, 1623, aged 67 
years. Had Shakespeare lived till 1623, 
he would have been but 59 years old, or 
nearly eight years younger than his wife. 
In other words, the passionate and im- 
aginative boy of eighteen was married to 
Anne Hathaway in the full and matured 
womanhood of twenty-six. Itis, I believe, 
not an unprecedented or an unnatural cir- 
cumstance, for a warm and generous, and, 
I may add, ingenuous mind, just verging 
upon manhood, to be powerfully affected 
by the ripe and well-developed graces of 
a woman very decidedly advanced beyond 
the school-girl age. 

The baptismal register of Stratford 
gives the following interesting entries: 

Susannah, daughter of William Shake- 
speare, May 26, 1583. 

Hamnet and Judith, (twins) son and 
daughter of William Shakespeare, Febru- 
ary 2, 1585. 

William Shakespeare had only these 
three children. Hamnet died at the age 
of twelve. The daughters were both mar- 
ried. Judith had three children, sons, 
who all died without issue. Susannah 
had one child, a daughter, who was twice 
married, but who likewise died without 
issue. No lineal descendant of Shake- 
speare therefore exists. 

There is one tradition of our poet’s 
youthful career, which I suppose must 
not be omitted. Irefer to his “‘ deer-steal- 
ing.” ‘He had,” says Rowe, one of the 
earliest biographers, (1700) “by a mis- 
fortune common enough to young fellows, 
fallen into ill-company; and amongst 
them, some that made a practice of deer- 
stealing, engaged him more than once in 
robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Strat- 
ford. For this he was prosecuted by that 
gentleman, as he thought, somewhat too 
severely ; and in order to revenge that ill- 
usage, he made a ballad upon him. And 
though this, probably the first essay of 
his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have 
been so very bitter, that it redoubled the 
persecution against him to that degree that 
he was obliged to leave his business and 
his family in Warwickshire for some time, 
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and shelter himself in London.” The 
evidence in regard to the deer-stealing, 
satire, and prosecution is of a somewhat 
slender* character, if a rather poor pun 
may be forgiven. Mr. White, who is 
certainly high authority in any thing per- 
taining to Shakespeare, and whose life of 
Shakespeare is the best as well as the 
latest, credits the story, but attributes 
the transaction to motives of a political 
character. Feeling and acknowledging 
the presumption of differing from such an 
authority, I am still disposed to hold the 
whole aflair in question; and if such a 
thing did occur, to regard it, not as ordin- 
ary theft, but as the mad-cap prank of 
young men seeking fun by ways not 
strictly orthodox. 

The real cause of Shakespeare’s leaving 
Stratford, I take to be that stated by 
Aubrey, the earliest of all the biographers. 
“This William,” says Aubrey, ‘being 
naturally inclined to poetry and acting, 
came to London.” Let us see if some 
light can not be thrown upon this brief 
paragraph. 

Among the fiscal accounts of the town 
of Stratford-upon-Avon have been found 
several entries which may be serviceable: 
in this behalf. These entries are charges 
of public money expended by order of the 
authorities for certain theatrical perform- 
ances at different times, from 1569 to 
1580, that is, from the 5th to the 17th 
year of William Shakespeare. In 1569, 
when his father, John Shakespeare, was 
chief magistrate or bailiff, there was a 
payment of nine shillings to the Queen's 
Players, and of twelve pence to the Earl 
of Worcester’s Players. In 1573, the 
Earl of Leicester’s Players received six 
shillings and eight pence. In 1574, “my 
Lord of Warwick’s Players” had a gra- 
tuity of seventeen shillings, and the Earl 
of Worcester’s Players a gratuity of five 
shillings and seven pence. In 1577, 
“my Lord of Leicester's Players” re- 
ceived fifteen shillings, and “‘my Lord 


* Scene I, in Merry Wives of Windsor, be- 
tween Robert Shallow, Esquire, and his cousin 
Slender, in which the dramatist is supposed to 
satirize the coat of arms of the Lucy family. 
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of Worcester’s Players” three shillings 
and four pence. In 1579, “my Lord 
Strange’s men,” at the commandment of 
the bailiff, five shillings, and the Coun- 
tess of Essex’s Players fourteen shillings 
and sixpence. In 1580, the Earl of 
Derby's Players, at the commandment of 
the bailiff, eight shillings and four pence. 
These entries are explained by a pas- 
sage in a book printed in 1639, and 
written by one R. Willis, who states his 
own age at that time to be 75. He must 
have been born, therefore, in the same 
year with Shakespeare. Willis, in this 
passage, describes what he had seen in a 
country town when a boy. His descrip- 
‘tion, in connection with the foregoing 
entries, is almost as satisfactory as if it 
had said, in express words, that the same 
thing was seen by Will Shakespeare, an- 
other boy, in another town of merry 
England, “all in the olden time.” The 
extract is in these words : ‘‘ Upon a stage 
play which I saw when I was a child.” 
“In the city of Gloucester, the man- 
ner is (as it is in other like corporations) 
that when Players of Interludes come to 
town, they first attend the Mayor, to in- 
form hin what nobleman’s servants they 
are, and so to get license for their public 
playing ; and if the mayor like the actors, 
gr would show respect to their lord and 
master, he appoints them to play their 
first play before himself and the aldermen 
and common council of the city ; and that 
is called the Mayor’s Play, when every 
one that will, comes in without money, 
the mayor giving .the players a reward as 
he sees fit, to show respect unto them. 
At such a play my father took me with 
him, and made me stand between his legs, 
as he sat upon one of the benches, where 
we saw and heard very well. The play 
was called The Cradle of Security, where- 
in was presented a king, or some great 
prince, with his courtiers of several kinds, 
amongst which three ladies were in spe- 
cial grace with bim; and they, keeping 
him in delights and pleasures, drew him 
from his graver counselors, hearing of 
sermons, and listening to good counsel 
and admonitions, that in the end they got 
him to lie down m a cradle upon the 
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stage, where these three ladies, joining in 
a sweet song, roclzed him asleep, that he 
snorted again, and in the mean time 
closely conveyed under the clothes, where- 
withal he was covered, a vizard like a 
swine’s snout upon his face, with three 
wire chains fastened thereto, the other 
end whereof being holden severally by 
these three ladies, who fell to singing 
again, and then discovered his face, that 
the spectators might see how they had 
transformed him, going on with their sing- 
ing. Whilst all this was acting, there 
came forth [out] of another door, at the 
farthest end of the stage, two old men, 
the one in blue, with a sergeant-at-arms’ 
mace upon his shoulder, the other in red, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, and lean- 
ing with the other hand upon the other’s 
shoulder, and so they two went along in 
a soft pace, round about by the skirt of 
the stage, till at last they came to the 
cradle, when all the court was in the 
greatest jollity; and then the foremost 
old man with his mace struck a fearful 
blow upon the cradle, whereat all the 
courtiers with the three ladies and ‘the 
vizard all vanished; and the desolate 
prince, starting up barefaced, and finding 
himself thus sent for to Judgment, made 
a lamentable complaint of his miserable 
case, and so was carried away by wicked 
spirits. The Prince, in the Moral, did 
personate the wicked of the world; the 
three ladies, Pride, Covetousness, and 
Luxury ; the two old men, the end of the 
world and the last Judgment. This 
sight took such impression in me, that 
when I came toward man’s estate, it 
was as fresh in my memory as if I had 
seen it newly acted.” 

Now, if R. Willis, born in 1564, saw 
this performance when a child, in the 
city of Gloucester, I do not find it at all dif- 
ficult to believe that when, in 1569, John 
Shakespeare, Bailiff of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, ordered the payment from the pub- 
lic purse of nine shillings to the Queen’s 
Players, for the exhibition of a merry In- 
terlude, his son Will, then five years old, 
stood in like manner between his father’s 
legs, as he sat upon one of the benchig. 
and saw a like notable “gest ;” and S, 
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the said Will continued to witness the 
other exhibitions of the like kind, which 
occurred from time to time, in his native 
village, during the whole period of his 
boyhood. 

The inference which these records sug- 
gest, is strengthened by others of a later 
date. The first evidence that wé have 
of Shakespeare’s being in London, is a 
list of names of certain persons in that 
city, engaged as Players and as proprie- 
tors of the Playhouse. In this company, 
of which Shakespeare is one, occur the 
names of several other actors from the 
same county of Warwick, and one at least 
from Stratford itself. 

Thus then it was. The great dram- 
atist found, even in these rude exhibi- 
tions, something congenial. He found, 
in these wandering and clumsy theatri- 
cals, the elements of his own glorious day- 
dreams. His soul was touched, rudely 
it may be, but on that chord which 
yielded its deepest and sweetest music. 
To join his fellow-townsmen, who had 
already embarked in this business, and 
to seek by it in the great metropolis the 
means of living and of fame, was cer- 


MY WIFE 
We had been married six months. We 
were boarding at Mrs. Whiting’s. At 
first we liked boarding very much. We 
thought we would never undertake to 
keep house. So long as we were at 
board, I could have Susan with me at 
all hours, except when at my place of 
business; and was not that all that I 
needed to make me happy ? 

Six months passed very swiftly —at 
least the first three of them did. Susan 
began to find it necessary to spend a 
part of her evenings with her friends. 
She was glad to have me go with her, but 
if I could not go, she went alone. We 
began to think there was a little falling 
off in the table, though the other board- 
ers did not seem to think so. We were 
qtfite sure the situation of the house was 
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tainly one of the most natural and pro- 
bable of all possible results. It was in- 
stinctive. His leaving Stratford for Lon- 
don at the time he did, needs no further 
explanation. It requires no fables of 
deer-stealing and prosecution, no inter- 
position of paternal misfortunes, no fic- 
tion of domestic disquietudes and treasons, 
Shakespeare found himself among the 
Players for the same reason that the 
birds in spring time find themselves 
among the branches. He became a 
writer of Plays under the influence of a 
law as generic as that which draws 
sweetness from the Molian harp when 
kissed by Zephyrus, or that which opens 
the throats of the feathered tribes, when 
vernal airs and genial skies warm them 
into melody. It was Nature herself 
prompting her favorite son to his appro- 
priate work. The strolling Players and 
the merry Interludes at the little town 
on the Avon, were to the youthful Shake- 
speare the mirror of Merlin — revealing 
to himself the secret of his own wonder- 
ful powers, The powers were there. 
They wanted only an occasion to put 
them in motion. 
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not as pleasant as we at first thought it 
was. In this we failed to secure the 
sympathy of our fellow boarders. It was 
getting toward spring, yet the evenings 
seemed to be growing longer. It began to 
be evident to us both that something was 
the matter. ‘My dear,” said I one 
evening, ‘‘I suspect we are tired of board- 
ing.” 

“T am not tired of boarding, but I am 
quite willing to go to housekeeping, if you 
desire it.” 

“Tt will give you a great deal of trou- 
ble.” 

“T shan’t mind the trouble. I think 
you will enjoy yourself more, if you have 
a home of your own.” So it was settled 
that we were to look out for a house. 

This, in the city, is an operation re- 
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quiring time, muscle, and money. Time, 
muscle, and money were devoted to the 
work with no satisfactory results, We 
continued our search in suburban vil- 
lages, if that term can be applied to vil- 
lages within an hour of the city. We 
found near one of these villages, a com- 
fortable house, which we rented. It was 
built and the ground laid out by an un- 
fortunate reader of agricultural papers. 
Being a simple-minded man, he believed 
what he read. He received as verities 
the account of enormows profits, from 
fruit and cabbages, with which the jour- 
nals above alluded to abound, and looked 
upon the engravings in said works as rep- 
resenting realities. He was led to invest 
a few thousands which he had acquired 
by diligence in his calling, in what he in- 
tended should be a small fruit farm. He 
purchased five acres of land in Jersey, or 
rather five acres of the earth’s surface, 
which by means of much labor could be 
caused to produce a limited quantity of 
food for man and beast. He built a com- 
fortable house, and planted vines and 
pear-trees: he might have planted fig- 
trees with equal prospect of fruit. By 
this time his means were exhausted, and 
of course, his house was “for sale or to 
let.” We rented it. 

We furnished the house plainly, as I 
had not an oil-well, nor a government 
contract, nor was I a member of the com- 
mon council, nor an officer in a life-in- 
surance company, which divides all its 
profits among the assured. 

We found but little difficulty in decid- 
ing as to what we should get for the in- 
side of the house. External adjuncts 
occasioned much discussion. Should we 
keep a cow? Wife thought a cow was a 
necessary part of housekeeping in the 
country: she thought there were cows 
or oxen, and she had no very definite 
ideas as to the difference between them, 
belonging to all country houses. Being 
informed that there was no cow belonging 
to the house we had rented, she decided 
that one must be procured at once. How 
could she make butter and cheese, and 
ice cream, without a cow ? 

“There is one thing,” said she, “ that I 
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will not have about the house, and that 
is a dog.” 

“Dogs are useful in the country,” I 
mildly suggested. 

“Useful! what do they do but bark 
and lie around under foot ?” 

I was silenced. I have omitted the 
epithet she prefixed to the term dog. Ii 
was not altogether in keeping with the 
elegant language she is accustomed to 
use, and which, I am free to say, first 
turned my attention to her. 

In due time we were installed in our 
house. Susan knew but little about 
housekeeping, but she learned rapidly. 
She commanded the respect and obedi- 
ence of Biddy, a thing which it requires 
a good deal of mind and character to do. 
We were nearly as happy as when we 
first went to boarding. Still I sighed for 
adog. To possess a dog had been one 
of the dreams of my early days; of course 
the other dream was to possess a wife. 
I had realized one of my dreams. Should 
I not realize the other ? 

I was pretty well acquainted with my 
wife, though we had been married but 
a few months. I knew it would not do 
to ask permission to bring a puppy into 
the house. I did not like the appearance 
of those cherry lips, when they uttered 
a negative. I thought of concealing him 
for a time in the barn; but she was ac- 
customed to rush thither in pursuit of 
eggs, whenever chanticleer was unusu- 
ally noisy. So there was no hiding him 
till he was so far grown that he could be 
represented as a poor dog who had lost 
his master and had attached himself to 
me from an instinctive perception of my 
amiable qualities. Could this be done, I 
was confident it would be a success. A 
practical appeal to her tender-hearted- 
ness could not meet with a repulse. 

After much reflection, I concluded to 
build a small hennery, in order to put an 
end to her visits to the barn. I did so, 
and locked the barn and carried the key 
in my pocket, and waited as patiently as 
I could for an opportunity to smuggle in 
a puppy. The long wished for oppor- 
tunity as length presented itself. 

“My dear,” said Susan, “Mrs. Hall 
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wants me to como and spend the day 
with her.” 

“T would go by all means,” said I. 

“She wants you to come to tea when 
you come in from the city.” 

“Tt will be very pleasant,” said I, much 
to my wife’s surprise, for I have an al- 
most invincible repugnance to going out 
to tea. 

Here was the very opportunity I sighed 
for. I could bring home my young dog, 
and place him in the barn, and then, in 
fine spirits, repair to Mrs. Hall's. 

“What are you taking the market-bas- 
ket for?” said my wife, as I seized that 
article with some nervous trepidation. 
“We shan’t want any thing from market 
for to-day nor to-morrow.” 

“T shall be very busy to morrow,” 
said I, and without waiting to make any 
further explanations, passed on to the 
dépdt. 

I am afraid my mind was not much on 
my business that day. My clerk called 
my attention to the fact, that I had made 
a check for two hundred and fifty dollars 
intended for Matthews & Co., dealers in 
broom corn, payable to the order of 
“ Newfoundland dog.” 

I purchased my puppy and took an 
earlier train than usual forhome. Puppy 
made no objection to the meat-basket, but 
coiled himself up and slept all the way 
home. This disposition to “take it out 
in sleep,” led me to bestow upon him the 
name of “ Mivins.” It is a great matter 
settled when a name is fixed upon for a 
dog or a baby. 

When I drew near our house, for the 
first time in my life, I was sorry to see 
my wife coming to meet me at the gate. 

“Mrs. Hall is sick and sent me word 
not to come,” said she; ‘let me take the 
basket. My! how heavy it is!” 

She had proceeded but a step or two, 
when the rising of the lid of the basket 
caused her to set it down with some pre- 
cipitation and alarm. Before I could 
make any explanation, the basket fell 
over on one side and the puppy crawled 
out, and gravely seated himself on the 
gravel-walk, and looked around with an 
air of calm indifference. 
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“What have you brought tnero ?” said 
Susan, as soon as she had recovered the 
power of speech, which was for a moment 
lost in astonishment at the unloading of 
the basket. 

“A Newfoundland dog,” was my un- 
ambiguous reply. I avoided the use of 
the term puppy out of deference to Su- 
san’s fine taste in language. 

“And you brought him in the meat. 
basket!” her voice approaching nearer 
to a scream than I ever heard it before, 
“Why didn’t you take the tea-kettle?” 
Before I could explain that the opening 
in the top was not large enough to ad- 
mit the dog, she left me with my dog and 
basket, and rushed into the house. 

I was somewhat disconcerted. My 
plan for conducting the campaign had 
been defeated. There was more deci- 
sion of character in my wife than I had 
supposed. What was to be done? 

Vhile I stood considering, the parlor- 
window was raised, and a voice issued 
from it saying: “ You must not ask me 
to take him into the house; I can’t have 
a dog in the house.” The tone of her 
voice had changed from the imperative 
to the optative mood. That he was not 
to be taken into the house implied that 
he was to be taken elsewhere, and as 
nothing was said about taking him back 
to the city, I concluded he was to be 
taken to the barn. So I took him to the 
barn and made him a bed of soft hay, and 
placed him in it. But he would not stay 
in it any more than a child will go to 
bed early when you have company. So 
I made him a nest at the bottom of a 
barrel. He could not get out, but he 
would whine, yet when the barn-door 
was shut, he could not be heard at the 
house. 

I imagine I did not enter the house 
with my usual elastic step. Mrs. Jones, 
the mother of Elsie whom I did not mar- 
ry, used to compliment my elastic step; 
I knew why she did it; nevertheless it 
pleased me. 

“Is Mrs. Hall seriously ill?’ I asked, 
in a manner indicating total oblivious- 
ness of dogs. 

“T think not,” said my wife, evident- 
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ly desirous of conducting the conversation 
at as greata remove from dogs as possible. 
“JT intended meeting you at the dépdt. 
I am glad you have come early and found 
me at home. I want you to assist me 
in my flower-bed.” 

Of course I was ready to assist her. 
We went to the garden; I was unusually 
amiable, and so was Susan. When we 
had finished our work and were entering 
the house, Susan asked with one of her 
natural smiles, “‘What have you done 
with your pet ?” 

“T have put him in the barn,” was 
my prompt reply. 

“T am afraid the poor thing will be 
lonely there.” 

“He is in a better place than that 
from which I took him.” I saw that the 
transfer of the pet from his barrel to the 
sofa was a mere question of time. 

“T got him,” I remarked in what I re- 
garded as a careless tone, “to guard the 
barn ; Jackson had his horse stolen last 
week, and Simmons lost a valuable har- 
ness the week before. Neither Jackson 
nor Simmons kept dogs. Allen and Hill 
keep dogs, and their premises have not 
been disturbed.” 

“ All Mrs, Hill’s sheets were stolen not 
long ago.” 

“Did she keep them in the barn ?” 

“No, they were hanging on the clothes- 
line.” 

“T got him to guard the barn.” 

Now as the hens had been removed 
from the barn, and I kept neither horse 
nor cow, it might have occurred to my 
wife to ask, why the barn needed guard- 
ing, unless- it was to prevent its being 
carried off bodily or by piece-meal. Hap- 
pily the female mind is somewhat disposed 
to rest on authority. 

The next morning, I found my wife 
warming some milk. ‘You bring your 
puppy in, and I will feed him. Now you 
have got him, he must not starve.” Giy- 
ing her a hasty kiss, I brought the dog, 
who took his milk, and then crawled un- 
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der the stove, and prepared, like his name- 
sake to take it out in sleep. ‘ Poor 
thing!” said my tender-hearted wife, “‘ he 
must have suffered from the cold last 
night.” 

“Come, Mivins, you must go to the 
barn.” 

“Let him lie where he is, and be 
warm.” Of course a man must yield to 
the request of his wife. 

Time passed rapidly and Mivins grew 
rapidly. My wife frequently informed me 
of his exploits. He was commended for 
keeping the hens out of the garden. I 
did not tell my wife that he tore up the 
beds and did more damage by driving 
them out once than all the hens would 
do if they had unmolested possession of 
the garden for a week. 

My wife's delight knew no bounds 
when he began to bark at strangers when 
they came near the house. He soon 
barked himself into her affections so se- 
curely that nothing can dislodge him. 
When my wife has formed an attachment, 
there is no falling off init. You might 
as well look for a falling off in the law of 
gravitation, 

He is now a full-grown dog, and re- 
gards himself as one of the family. He 
wags his tail when I come home at night, 
and shows by many signs that he ap- 
proves of me; yet I think I can clearly see 
that he regards me as a mere adjunct of 
his mistress. He occupies the hearth-rug 
in winter, and the front piazza in summer. 
He takes his station by his mistress’s side 
at dinner, and behaves with great de- 
corum, always receiving sundry bits from 
a silver fork after she has dined. I pre- 
sume when Susan has known him as 
long as she has known me, she will love 
him as well as she loves me. The ef- 
fect of the principle of propinquity on the 
female mind has never been duly esti- 
mated by philosophers. 

In my judgment, Mivins is about the 
laziest, most worthless, happiest and best- 
beloved dog in existence. 
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Ir was not time for Herman to leave 
the village-school yet, but it was thought 
best to tell him that he was not to be 
made a carpenter, but to go to the Latin- 
school in the next village, and learn a 
great many things that boys were not 
usually taught. 

* And is Bernhard to go, too ?” asked 
Herman. “Because the schoolmaster 
said Bernhard was such a good scholar ; 
and he did not say I was.” 

“We shall see,” replied Max. 

Not a little talk went on in the village 
when it became known what Max meant 
to do with his Herman. Bibele Géschen 
especially, as their particular friend and 
neighbor, felt called upon to bear the 
whole burden of the boy’s schooling, 
which she said would cost all the money 
Max could make for years to come; and 
why was Herman, she should like to 
know, to be set up above other boys, and 
have it put into his head that he should 
aim to be a clergyman ? 

Max, however, did not disturb himself 
about what people said, but worked on 
with patient industry, saying little about 
his plans or his boys, and every week 
laying aside something toward the fu- 
ture. His shame and sorrow about his 
mother was toning down the asperities 
of his character ; he saw too, to what 
lengths the love of money might carry 
one, since it had led her to form this dis- 
graceful marriage, and had hardened her 
heart against her children. Thus the 
sacrifice he was making in behalf of Her- 
man had its ennobling effect, and was 
elevating him above himself. Then be- 
gan to arise in his soul occasional mis- 
givings as to the worldly life he was lead- 
ing: the noiseless influence of his wife’s 
mother was doing its unconscious work. 

A holiday drew Kurt and Lizette to 
the house one afternoon, and of their own 
accord they proposed to the children to 
play at church, and have some preaching. 

“ Well, so we will,” said Herman. He 
threw his mother’s red apron over the 


back of a chair and placed ‘himself on a 
block of wood behind it. Minna found 
another apron to serve as gown. Her. 
man had cut wood on this block for many 
a year; it served very well, however, as 
pulpit, and Adolph rang the bell for 
church, as soon as every thing was ar- 
ranged. 

Minna came to her seat with her doll 
in her arms, when every body cried that 
playthings were not allowed in church. 

“‘ But mothers take their babies,” urged 
Minna, “ and mine never cries.” 

The sermon began. At first with hesi- 
tation and shyness; but after a few mo- 
ments Herman forgot every thing in his 
subject, and a torrent of words came 
pouring out that would have astonished 
even himself if he could have stopped to 
think of himself. He uttered a child's 
thoughts in a child’s language, but with 
such vivacity and earnestness that every 
word went to the heart. Minna’s head 
sank lower and lower as he went on; her 
doll lay forgotten upon her lap; some- 
thing within her seemed to whisper: “ You 
have always been called a good child, 
and no one has found fault with you as 
they have with Herman; and yet he 
loves our dear Lord better than you do.” 
For Herman spoke from his own exper- 
ience; he had been misunderstood and 
solitary, and almost broken-hearted. He 
had suffered bodily pain and mental an- 
guish; he had prayed to God, and God 
had heard him; and he would have all 
these children pray too. 

Bernhard, lost in admiration, sat spell- 
bound in his chair; he forgot that sore 
subject, the short sleeves of his jacket, 
about which he had been fain to cry, and 
to wish his arms would not grow so fast ; 
he saw and heard nothing but Herman, 
and his eager face and glowing words. 

It was curious to watch the faces of 
Kurt and Lizette. They were determin- 
ed not to be serious, and not to admire, 
yet in spite of themselves they listened 
with wonder, almost with incredulity. 
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“He gets it all out of some book,” 
Lizette whispered. “But he says it off 
beautiful. It seems as if he really was 
in earnest, but he’s only making believe.” 

But now the sermon was ended, and 
Herman jumped down from his block, 
flushed and excited. ‘‘Good-by,” said 
Kurt, “‘we must go now. I shouldn't 
wonder if after you’d been to the Latin- 
school you could say something out of 
your own head.” 

He went home with Lizette in silence, 
and with unconscious envy in his heart. 

Meanwhile another little audience had 
listened to the sermon ; father and mother 
and grandmother, with beating hearts 
and fingers on their lips. As the con- 
gregation within broke up, they retreated 
from the door where they had been lis- 
tening, and the children came quietly 
out. 

“It’s perfectly wonderful,” said Max. 
“There never was any thing like it in 
my family. If that boy is dull and stu- 
pid, I should like to see one who isn’t, 
that’s all.” 

“It is very plain what,he was meant 
for,” said Doris, wiping some tears of pride 
and pleasure from her eyes. ‘‘ Mother, you 
must tell him. All the good things he 
knows you have taught him.” 

That night, after Herman was in bed, 
his grandmother went to him. 

“You see now that our dear Lord knew 
all the time what you were good for.” 

“Am I really good for any thing?’ 
cried Herman, starting up. 

“Of course you are. You are good at 
preaching.” 

“Oh! that is nothing. I just say the 
words, that is all.” 

“But when you are a man it will be 
different. Think now, your dear father 
is going to spend on you all he had saved 
for his old age. One of these days you 
will be a learned man, and if you are 
good, as well as learned, perhaps you 
will be a real clergyman, and can teach the 
people to love God. But the main thing 
will be to love him yourself. Without 
that, all the learning in the world would 
be of no use.” 

“Oh! I never shall be good enough to 
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be a clergyman, grandmother. Think 
what a temper I’ve got!” 

“Yes, I know. But you must con- 
quer that.” 

Herman shook his head, yet pleasant 
thoughts were in it, and he fell asleep and 
had yet pleasanter dreams. 

Meanwhile Kurt and Lizette talked not 
a little, at school, about Herman and his 
performances, and before long he was 
called, “‘ Herr Pastor,” and “ The Little 
Preacher,” all over the village. 

At first he shrank from these titles, 
given as they were in derision, but after 
a time they ceased annoying him, under 
the pressure of new interests. For Max 
was resolved to delay no longer placing 
him in the Latin-school, which being in 
the next village, he could attend every 
day, coming home at night. For a few 
weeks Herman suffered agonies of shy- 
ness in his new sphere; his teachers 
would have misjudged and overlooked 
him, had not rumors from his own vil- 
lage reached them, which prepared them 
to do him justice. His new schoolmates 
were disposed to laugh at him and his 
clothes, and all he did and said; this led 
to some flashes of the Steiner temper, 
and many tears of repentance on his part. 
Every night, when he went home, he had 
his day’s experience to relate ; his grand- 
mother watched him with anxiety, know- 
ing to what varied temptations he was 
now exposed; but as for Max and Doris, 
they were too proud of him to doubt that 
he would turn out well. 

The most trying thing he had to con- 
tend with was the frequent meetings 
with his “big grandmother,” the Latin 
school being in her village. 

Seeing him shrink from her in terror, 
she took pains to throw herself in his 
way, and ‘she found it very amusing to 
see the color come and go in his cheek, 
at her rough salutations. She tortured 
him to such a degree that oftentimes he 
was tempted to beg his father to let him 
leave school altogether; but real love of 
knowledge held him back. These en- 
counters with her, and with the boys who 
took delight in teasing him, made the 
getting home at night very pleasant. 
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There was such a welcome awaiting him 
from every one, and the old smoke-stained 
room looked so pleasant ! 

Thus a year passed away, when things 
began to take another turn. Max, who 
had never had a pain, or known a day’s 
illness, took one day a violent cold, neg- 
lected it, and was seized with a fever. 
Week after week passed, and he lay help- 
less upon his bed, broken in body and 
broken in spirit, and suffering fearfully 
with pain. At first he would have Her- 
man keep on, with his school, but gradu- 
ally they had to consent to his staying 
at home; there were cattle to attend to, 
and cows, and Doris had more than she 
could do to take care of Max, while her 
mother, with Minna’s help, did the rest. 
Herman had not forgotten, and never 
could: forget, what his father had done 
for him during his own illness, and he 
now devoted his every spare moment to 
his comfort. During the year he had 
grown up tall without losing his strength ; 
he could therefore help lift his father, 
and in many other ways make himself 
useful. As Max became more and more 
feeble, he began to look at Herman with 
wistful eyes, as if there was something 
he wanted to say to him, that he had not 
strength to say.. Every one observed it, 
but no one dared ask what it meant. 
One day, however, when Herman was 
alone with his father, this yearning look 
went so to his heart, that he was con- 
strained to speak. 

“Dear father,” he said, “you want to 
say something to me, and can not. If 
it is about my education, don’t give it 
another thought. While you are so sick, 
I could not study, if I would; and if you 
never get well, I will take your place, and 
learn to be a carpenter, and mother and 
the children shall not suffer want.” 

An expression of infinite relief spread 
itself over the face of Max, and for a time 
he seemed to have done with care, and to 
have nothing to do but to get well. But 
it was not long before his face assumed a 
yet more anxious expression, amounting, 
at times, to horror, so that Doris and the 
children shrank from seeing him. 

The words of Herman, “If you should 
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not get well,” had suggested the ques. 
tion whether he was fit to die—and jn 
his enfeebled state he could ill afford to 
grapple with such a question. In his 
days of health he had not troubled him- 
self with such queries. He said to him- 
self that he did about as well as he knew 
how, and far better than some of his 
neighbors ; that he had never defrauded 
any man; and that God was merciful. 
And, at all events, there would be plenty 
of time to attend to his soul when sick- 
ness or old age should lay him aside from 
the work that now occupied every mo- 
ment. And now he had, indeed, plenty 
of time—but what sort of time? He 
could not fix his mind on any subject 
two minutes together; there was only a 
vague sense of misery and fearful uncer- 
tainty. 

In the midst of this illness, there came 
a message from his mother, that Peter 
Fuchse had been kicked by one of the 
horses, and lay at the point of death. 
They did not trouble him with this news, 
but returned for answer, that Max lay, 
likewise, in a ggitical state. 

Thus week r week dragged slowly 
on, and then there came a slight change 
for the better. The pain subsided, and 
Max lay, day after day, night after night, 
in profound sleep. They were obliged to 
awaken him to give him nourishment and 
restoratives ; otherwise he would have 
slept away his life. The care of him now 
was less painful to his friends, but not 
less?serious ; he needed more tender, ju- 
dicious nursing than the veriest infant. 

And while he lay thus, hovering be- 
tween life and death, another little daugh- 
ter was born, and as Doris pressed her 
to her heart, her faith in God was weak, 
and her anguish strong within her, as 
she asked why the one must be given, and 
the other taken. 

“Don’t ask why, dear,” her mother 
said, ‘we never can be happy till we 
stop asking why.” 

“I don’t want to be happy,” said Doris. 
“To think that I am lying here, idle, 
when my Max needs me so much!” 

“The Herr Lehrer sat with him last 
night, and even you, Doris, could not be 
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more tender and kind. Herman slept 
well, and to-night he will be able to sit 
up, again. Dear child, can’t you trust 
Max to our Lord ?” 

“No, mother, I can not. The doctor 
says every thing depends on nursing, 
now; and, oh! with all there is to think 
of, some of you will forget to waken him 
at the right moment. And I can’t live 
without Max! Do you hear, mother? 
I can’t live without him !” 

“You can not put yourself in the 
place of God, my Doris. You may watch 
day and night and do every thing the 
doctor directs; but only our dear Lord 
can make what you do to prosper. Try, 
dear, not to have any will of your own. 
Try, dear. I am anold woman, and have 
had my sorrows, and have done fight- 
ing against my Lord.” 

Doris looked at her mother, as she 
spoke these words in her gentle, tender 
way, which yet was so full of conviction, 
and was struck with the heavenly expres- 
sion of her countenance. She hid her 
face in the pillow, and in broken frag- 
ments of prayer tried tggsay, “Not my 
will, but thine, O God.” But how hard 
it was to say it with faith and holy cou- 
rage! She was afraid, even while the 
words were on her lips, that He would 
take her at her word, and snatch away 
every thing she loved better than she 
loved himself. 

“Mother,” she said at last, “how 
came you to feel so differently from what 
Ido? Did it come all of itself? When 
you were as young as I am now, hadn't 
you a will of your own ?” 

“Indeed I had, my Doris. And idols 
of my own, also. But our dear Lord 
took pains with me, and bore with me, 
and kept on teaching me as fast as I kept 
on forgetting; and when He found noth- 
ing else would do, he used the rod; ah! 
yes, he used the rod. First of all, he 
took away my little Herman; he was a 
brave boy, and I was proud of him, and 
so he had to go. Then I ran straight to 
my dear Lord, just as little Adolph runs 
to you when you chastise him, for I was 
very sorry ; and thanked him for afflict- 
ing me.” 
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“ Thanked him! Oh! no, mother!” 

“Nay, but what would you have of 
your child, my Doris? So then, seeing 
how sorrowful I was, and how I really 
did want to love him more than all else 
beside—he took my Kilian, my little 
heart’s child, the very one I could least 
spare. And then—but O my Doris! 
you know it all—one child after another 
came and went; it seemed as if all they 
came for was to tear me in pieces in the 
going! And then, last of all, hardest of 
all, I had to let go my hold on your dear 
father, and let him go, too.” 

“But mother, while God was doing 
such dreadful things to you, did you keep 
on loving him ?” 

“Keep on! Why, don’t you see, my 
Doris, that they made me love him more 
than ever? For these were the answers 
to my prayers.” 

“Yes, I see. But he does not take 
such dreadful ways to answer every 
body’s prayers.” 

“He takes the very best way, my Do- 
ris.” 

“But, mother, think how many peo- 
ple never have any trouble. They never 
lose their children, and every thing goes 
on smoothly. Why should they have 
such nice times, and you have such hard 
times? J don’t see.” 

The mother only smiled. But present- 
ly she said: “I do not know, and I do 
not want to know; at least not now. 
And then as to the nice times! Ah! 
God gives them to those that love him!” 

‘Mother, you are a wonderful woman.” 

““No, dear. But we have a wonderful 
Saviour.” 

Doris said no more. She only clasped 
her hands, and looked upward. 

At that moment Herman came softly in. 

“Dear father is awake,” he said, “and 
knows us all. He keeps asking for you, 
mother.” 

“Tn three days I shall be up and about,” 
cried Doris eagerly. ‘‘Go, Herman, and 
tell him so. Or, stay; take the baby to 
him, that he may know why I forsake 
him.” 

‘No, dear,” said her mother, “ but we 
will tell him you will soon be there.” 
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But the little one, resenting the style 
in which she was overlooked, set up a 
shrill cry that announced to her father 
that there was a new voice in the house. 

He smiled as he heard it. 

“Bring the little thing to me,” he said. 

But when they brought it, his eyes 
filled with tears, and he said: ‘‘I am just 
as helpless as that feeble baby.” 

Yet he grew strong faster than the 
baby did, and was soon able to sit up 
in bed, and act like himself. And yet 
unlike himself, for his long illness had 
taught him lessons that were to renovate 
his life. 

“T shall be a better husband after 
this,” he said to Doris, at their first joy- 
ful meeting.” 

“And I shall be a better wife,” she 
answered. 

“TI don’t see how that can well be. 
But, as for myself, I have thought too 
much about this world, and too little 
about the next.” 

** So have I,” said Doris. 

“But when I came to face death, I 
saw what a mistake I had been making 
all my life long. Ah Doris! it is a great 
thing to die!” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and so it is 
to live and get ready to dic.” 

After a pause, she added: 

“Something very serious has happen- 
ed while you were sick. Peter Fuchse 
was kicked by one of his horses, and is 
dead.” 

“Tt may be the saving of my mother,” 
said Max. ‘Give me the baby. What 
a tender, soft little thing is! Do you 
know, dear old Doris, what I want to call 
this child ?” 

Doris changed color. Was Max going 
to give the little one his mother’s name, 
now that she was left so rich ? 

Max saw what she was fearing. 

“You need not be afraid of that,” he 
said. ‘No, I am going to give my child 
the name of the best woman in the world. 
She shall have your mother’s name, and 
be called*Magdalena.” 

This was a happy moment for Doris, 
but she could not speak a word. 

“You see, my mother could give flor- 
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ins, but your mother will give prayers,” 
said Max. 

And now came the question, how their 
affairs were standing. Herman brought 
the account-book, and showed his father 
what had been spent during his illness, 
and what was yet to be paid. There was 
enough to pay off every debt, and to 
keep them all comfortable until Max 
should quite recover. But that was all. 
Herman must not go back to school. 

“Don’t look so distressed, father,” he 
said, at the close of their discussion. “I 
have known it all along. And I am not 
so awkward and clumsy as I used to be. 
You shall see a book-case I have made 
for the Herr Lehrer, while you were sick. 
I am sure I can make a carpenter, and 
help you to support the family. And 
perhaps, by and by, we can send Bern- 
hard to school, if I give up going.” All 
the prayers and tears that enabled Her- 
man thus cheerfully to renounce the life 
that had looked so attractive, were sa- 
cred matters between himself and his God. 

Max returned to his shop, and Herman 
worked ee day long at his trade. 

Babele GéscH€n was relieved thereby 
of a great care. 

“TI always said they were throwing 
away their money,” she declared; “and 
now they’ve found out that their Her- 
man was no such wonder, afterall. Folks 
say he found the lessons too hard, and 
was glad to settle down to work, like 
other folks. It’s hard for them, having 
the old grandmother to feed. What old 
folks are for, I can’t imagine. Why don’t 
they die off instead of the young ones ?” 

The first day Max was able to go to 
his work, he called his household togeth- 
er, and read a chapter from the large Bi- 
ble, and prayed. , 

“T came up, as it were, from death,” 
he said, “and it is fitting I should begin 
a new life.” 

And this came of having “that old 
grandmother to feed. 

Max was not so strong since his ill- 
ness as he was before, and could not do 
so much in a day. He could not help 
feeling troubled that all he made must be 
spent; the old habit of pinching and 
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saving had still much power over him. 
Jt was necessary for Doris to take a 
maid to help her in the household tasks ; 
she was never herself after the anxiety 
and fatigue of Max’s sickness. And 
there was this obstacle in the way of 
her recovering her strength—the baby 
gave her no rest, day or night, but was 
a marvel of wakefulness, a regular watch- 
dog, her father called her, enough to 
frighten away all the robbers in the world. 
Some of the old women said she was cry- 
ing for something, which if she could once 
have, she would forever after hold her 
peace. Various extraordinary articles of 
food were accordingly administered, but 
none of them proving to be the right one, 
the baby kept on crying, and Doris kept 
on walking the room with her, in order, 
if possible, to let Max sleep quietly, at 
least through his first sleep. Naturally 
enough, as their cares increased, and their 
health and strength decreased, both Max 
and Doris grew less lively and talkative. 
The neighbors said they were growing old, 
and some said they were getting too relig- 
ious. . 

Meanwhile there was no communica- 
tion between Max and his mother. He 
had not time or strength to go to see 
her, and she could not take one of her 
six horses from the field long enough to 
go to him. She drove all before her, 
bought more land and more cattle, 
and, the neighbors declared, grew 
younger and more blooming every day. 
Peter Fuchse had left her houses and 
land and cattle; his own vile name, and 
acharacter much degenerated by his in- 
fluence. 

Every remembrance of her brought 
pain to Max. He felt that it was owing 
to her precepts and examples that he 
had grown up so avaricious and eager 
for gain. Then all his harshness to his 
children, was not that in imitation of the 
treatment he had received from her all 
his life? Still, she was his mother, and 
had nourished and brought him up; yet 
he had parted from her in anger, and 
with bitter hatred in his heart. 

“T can’t stand it this way much long- 


er,” he said to Doris. “I must go to see 
Vou, I11.—20 
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my mother, and try if there can be peace 
between us.” 

“T fear she will never forgive us the 
baby’s name,” said Doris. ‘‘ Dear Max, 
is it well to go?” 

“Yes, it is well. And the sooner it is 
over the better. To-morrow, being a 
holiday, I will go and have done with it.” 

The next morning he put on his Sun- 
day suit, and set forth alone. He still 
looked pale, and his garments hung loose- 
ly upon his wasted frame, and when he 
reached his mother’s house, he was ex- 
hausted by the long walk. 

Every thing looked as it did when three 
years ago he made what he then meant 
should be his: final visit. His mother, 
not a day older, sat erect as ever at her 
wheel, and scolded her maids as a pas- 
time. 

“Well,” she said, exactly as before, 
“so you’ve come at last.” 

“Yes, mother, I have come. You 
know I have been sick, and could not 
come sooner.” 

She just gave him a glance, and went 
on with her spinning. Yet in that glance 
she saw the pale face, the wasted figure, 
and the loosely-fitting garments. 

“* Hedwig !” she cried through the open 
door-way, ‘‘ Hedwig, do you mean to spend 
the whole day in watering that linen? 
And you, Martha, can you find nothing 
better to do with your hands than to roll 
them in your apron ?” 

The frightened maids took speedy flight 
in confusion. 

“They say the storks have brought 
your Doris another daughter,” she con- 
tinued in the same tone. 

“Yes,” said Max. 

“And you have doubtless given it my 
name, now that I am become rich,” she 
cried with a boisterous laugh. 

“No, I have not given it your name, 
mother,” he answered quietly. “TI call 
it Magdalena, for its grandmother. 

““Ah! she has so much to give it for 
its dowry !” 

“JT will tell you the honest truth, mo- 
ther. My long sickness has made me 
another man.” 

“So I see,” 
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“Nay, but listen, mother. I mean that 
it has put new thoughts into my mind. 
It has shown me that there are things 
of more value than houses and lands.” 

He waited a moment, but there was 
no comment, only the wheel flew faster 
than ever. 

“T used to put them first,” he added 
at last, ‘but now I put first eternal sal- 
vation for me and my house.” 

“‘Have you any thing more to say ?” 
she asked, and joined a broken thread 
with infinite care. 

“Nothing, mother. Only as you are 
getting old, and sickness and death must 
come sooner or later—” 

“Getting old?” she cried, ‘‘ Ha, ha! I 
never was so young in my life. But 
now it is my turn to speak. What have 
you done with that boy Herman ?” 

“He is at home, and works at his 
trade.” 

“Works at his trade, does he? How 
dare you look me in the face, Max Stei- 
ner? You think, I suppose, that I have 
neither eyes nor ears. Let me tell you 
then that I know quite well what they 
say of him in the Latin-school, and what 
they think of you for taking him out of it. 
His trade, indeed! When, with such 
wits as his, he might one day become 
Staats-minister.” 

“You do not understand the case, 
mother. In the first place, my sickness 
made it necessary to take him from school. 
In the second place, the idea of making 
a great man of him has never crossed my 
mind.” 

“Tt has crossed mine, though,’ she 
answered sharply. 

“At any rate, I can’t help it that I 
am not the man I was; and that I have 
not now the money necessary to edu- 
cate Herman.” 

“And I suppose I have not either,” 
she said, and round flew the wheel. 

“You don’t mean, mother—” 

“Yes, I do mean. The fact is, I al- 
ways knew that all that ailed your Her- 
man was having too much sense. He 
inherited it from me. Oh! you needn't 
smile. I know all about it, child. Do 
you suppose that if I hadn’t more sense 
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than most folks, I should be the richest 
woman in the village? People may call 
it luck if they choose, but I say it isn’t 
luck. It’s sense. And if I had beeng 
boy instead of a girl, and been sent to 
school instead of to work in the field, I 
should be one of your learned men at 
this minute. Thank heaven, red hair 
and a fiery temper an’t the only things 
Herman has got from me; he’ll make us 
all proud of our name, mark my words,” 

“* But mother—” 

“Nay, let me talk. The boys may 
come, I say; there is room enough in 
this house that I have re-built,” she 
added, looking grandly about her. ‘The 
Latin-school is but a stone’s throw hence, 
and as for the money, you may thank 
Peter Fuchse that he has left me a few 
florins, ha! ha!” 

At the name of Peter Fuchse, Max 
reddened and then grew pale. 

“IT can not have my boys indebted to 
that man,” he cried. 

“Pshaw! Well, then, I have a few 
florins of my own it is just possible. And 
as I was saying, the boys may come, but 
they may not go. I shall henceforth re- 
sume the name of Steiner, and the boys 
shall bring honor to it. After all, Peter 
was a bad, vile man; I am not sorry to 
forget him. Yes, let the boys come and 
divert my mind.” 

“But, mother—”’ 

“Nay, it is all settled. Latin-school, 
university, books, clothes; I shall pay for 
all out of my own pocket. And as to the 
clothes, let me tell you that your Doris 
will not know her own sons when she sees 
them. I shall not condemn them to go 
with eight or ten inches of bare wrist 
grown beyond their jacket-sleeves, as she 
does.” 

“You forget, mother, that we have been 
forced to be saving. Besides, have not 
you boxed my ears more than once, for 
making an ado about just such jackets ?” 

“Well, let it pass, Let it pass. Ah! 
there is one thing I came near forgetting 
tosay. The boys are to leave behind 
them all the canting, solemn ways yqur 
Doris and her mother have taught them. 
I won’t have such things in my house. I 
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want nothing about me but what is cheer- 
ful and pleasant.” 

“But my boys are like two young 
birds,” said Max. “Why, mother, do 
you really imagine that religion makes 
them gloomy ?” 

“No, I don’t fancy. Iknowit. Young 
birds indeed! Why, your Herman, when- 
ever I met him, when he was here at the 
school, was like a solemn little owl.” 

“That is because he is so afraid of you, 
mother. And he is really a God-fearing 
boy.” 

“He must be cured of that. He has 
sense enough to make his way in the 
world if one drives the nonsense out of 
him.” 

“Mother!” his voice made her stop 
spinning and look at him in dumb amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Mother, my boys shall never 
come to you on such terms. Sooner than 
trust them to your hands, I would saw 
the boards and choose the nails for their 
coffins: ay, and do it with tears of joy.” 

“Very well. Have it as you like.” 

“But can nothing be said, can nothing 
be done to serve you? Not for the sake 
of the boys, but for your own sake, moth- 
er, mark what I say. Life at best is 
short.” 


ABOUT 


Tae establishment of the House of 
Hanover in England produced little or no 
change in the fashions regarding lace. It 
was still extensively worn, and, for state 
occasions, Brussels was considered the 
most beautiful. The home manufactures 
were not much patronized, though fabrics 
of medium quality and value were made 
in many localities, and found a sale in the 
corresponding classes of society. The 
practice of the art was more general in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than 
in later times. Tradition gives to Cath- 
arine of Arragon, the first wife of Henry 
VIIT.,the honor of having introduced bone 
lace into Bedfordshire, where she lived in 
retirement, after her repudiation by the 
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“There, no more, no more, The thing 
is settled. Go your ways and I will go 
mine. No child of mine shall ever preach 
to me or set himself up above me. My 
mind is made up, and you know, Max 
Steiner, that you might as well try to 
move all the mountains in the land, as to 
move me.” 

Max did know it. He took his cap, 
cast upon her a look of unspeakable sor- 
row, and went out. His step as he cross- 
ed the threshold, was the weary step of 
an old man; she saw and heard it, and 
went on spinning. 

He crossed the fields, and scarcely look- 
ing upon them, yet felt how rich they 
were. He saw the barns which the men 
were filling with hay and with grain, and 
passed them also, as if he saw them not. 
He was aiming for a grave, whither in his 
boyhood, he had often fled from his moth- 
er’s harsh words, to gnash his teeth, and 
vent the passions and hatred he dared 
not show. Here he now threw himself 
upon his knees, and prayed. For he 
wanted to be sure that he had done right 
in throwing away what she had offered 
his boys, and he wanted to quiet the com- 
motion of his spirit. 
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king. The most successful establish- 
ment, and the only one that still retains 
its importance, is at Honiton. The origin 
of this fabric is distinctly traced to a party 
of Flemings, who fled to England to es- 
cape the persecutions of the reign of Philip 
IL, and, settling in and near Honiton, in- 
troduced not only the peculiar style of 
their sprigs for lace, but, also, the fine 
thread which had made their national 
productions so famous. 

After a time the work languished for 
want of patronage ; but Queen Adelaide, 
wishing to relieve distress among the oper- 
atives, and also to encourage home manu- 
factures by more rational means than 
sumptuary laws and custom-house pro- 
hibitions, gave orders for a Honiton dress 
for herself, the flowers used in the design 
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to be all copied, as closely as might be, 
from nature. This order was executed 
with admirable success; the flowers 
chosen being those whose initial letters 
combined would spell the Queen’s name, 
(Adelaide) namely, Amaranth, Daphne, 
Eglantine, Lilac, Auricula, Ivy, Dahlia, 
Eglantine. 

Afterward the wedding laces of Queen 
Victoria, and, later still, those of the 
Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, and 
the Princess of Wales, were all made of 
Honiton; the patterns combining the 
national flowers, the prince’s feathers 
and ferns, into a graceful variety. With- 
in a few years the zealous compiler of the 
book which is the foundation of the pres- 
ent article, took pains to select and pre- 
pare new patterns of flowers, insects, etc., 
to take the place of the stiff and ungrace- 
ful designs of the old Honiton. The re- 
sult was so great an improvement that 
the younger workwomen resolved to fol- 
low out the suggestion, and henceforth 
it is to be hoped that the Honiton Point 
will follow nature as strictly as the work 
will allow. 

Scotland adopted lace as an ornament 
of dress at a very early period, though 
many varieties were unknown there till 
the return of Mary Stuart to her king- 
dom. Lace manufacturies have flourished 
at different times and in various localities, 
but their productions were never of any 
great beauty or value. At present, mus- 
lin embroidery is the favorite department 
of fine needle-work in Scotland. 

The Irish have always been fond of lace, 
and have manufactured it to a considera- 
ble extent. The principal fabric made in 
former days, was Limerick Lace, which 
term contained an Irish bull, as it was 
not really lace, but tambour work applied 
to a kind of net. 

At present there are several schools 
under the patronage of wealthy and noble 
residents, which are very successful in 
their imitations of Brussels, Guipure, and 
Valenciennes. 

The first great blow given to the manu- 
facture of needle and pillow lace was in 
1768, when net was first made by ma- 
chinery ; through the invention of a stock- 
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ing frame-work knitter, who used his 
machine for the new fabric, and succeeded 
in obtaining an extensive knit surface, 
which, however, became unraveled on 
the breaking of a single loop. But the 
first step had been taken, and the hint 
was speedily followed up by improve. 
ments from other hands, till the firm net 
in present use was developed. This inven. 
tion at first profited England alone, where 
it was made, but, before long, the new 
machines were adopted into other coun- 
tries, and in our day almost all the net- 
work is made by this means. 

The application of patterns to the plain 
net, which resulted in machinery lace, 
was a French invention. 

Almost every style is now imitated by 
machinery, and this becoming decoration 
of dress is, consequently, within the reach 
of all classes of citizens. However, there 
is still a demand for the finer productions 
of the pillow and the needle, as the 
wealthy of all countries prefer the costly 
point laces to the most skillful imitations; 
and no doubt the work of intelligent fin- 
gers, guided by artistic taste, must al- 
ways excel in beauty and expression the 
regular and formal productions of ma- 
chinery. 

Besides the usual material for lace-mak- 
ing, gold and silver thread, silk, linen, and 
cotton, experiments have been made with 
other substances, which have returned a 
limited amount of the desired fabric. The 
aloe leaf has been employed in some local- 
ities, but the lace made from its fibres is 
not durable, and becomes mucilaginous in 
washing. There is a tree in Jamaica 
whose inner bark when separated into thin 
layers, and then into distinct meshes, some- 
what resembles lace. The Governor of Ja- 
maica once presented a cravat and ruffles of 
this material to King Charles IT. ,and a dress 
of the same was given to the present Queen 
at the Exhibition of 1851. A gentleman 
of Munich succeeded in making caterpil- 
lars spin lace vails. The process is curi- 
ous, and is described in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, as follows: ‘‘He makes a 
paste of the plant which is the usual food 
of the caterpillar, and spreads it thinly 
over a stone, or other flat substance ; then, 
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with a camel’s hair pencil, dipped in 
olive oil, he draws upon the coating of 
paste the pattern he wishes the insect to 
leave open. The stone being placed in an 
inclined position, the caterpillars (Pha- 
jena pandilla) are laid at the bottom, and 
the animals eat and spin their way up 
to the top, carefully avoiding every part 
touched by the oil, but devouring the rest 
of the paste.” 

Asbestos has been woven into lace, 
which, like the original material, is inde- 
structible by fire. Human hair has fre- 
quently been employed as the material for 
lace, which is called Point tresse. It is 
very rarely seen, and was, probably, made 
only as the expression of a tender senti- 
ment toward the original owner of the 
locks or the fortunate recipient of the 
finished handiwork. 

Having now given some description of 
the various kinds of lace, with regard to 
their origin and style, there remains to be 
noticed the position these held in the 
adornment of dress, and their influence 
upon the social interests of their several 
periods. 

The mingled delicacy and richness of 
lace has always appealed to the love of 
the beautiful, which is an inherent and 
universal trait of humanity. Considera- 
tions of political economy have sometimes 
induced governments to check extrava- 
gance in this direction, and occasionally 
the clergy, shocked by some freak of 
fashion, have made this decoration the 
special object of divine wrath; but, in 
general, the art, in all its relations, has 
been considered a blessing to every coun- 
try where it has been established. 

The most obvious uses for the article 
are as a finish for the neck and sleeves of 
human attire ; and, so far, the fashion in 
all ages and countries has been the same. 
But increased wealth and luxury contrived 
more elaborate trimmings, and, in some 
cases, the entire dress is composed of this 
exquisite material ; while window-curtains, 
bed-hangings, and other household fabrics 
have their own appropriate adornments of 
this kind. 

From the seventeenth century the 
ladies of all civilized nations have made 
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great use of lace in the decoration of their 
dress; and, at one time, their profusion 
was fully equaled by the extravagance of 
male attire in this respect. 

This period embraced the reignsof Louis 
XIII., Louis XIV., and Louis XV., and the 
expenditure involved in so apparently 
trifling an item had no inconsiderable 
share in producing the distresses among 
the poorer classes, which led to the 
French Revolution ; inasmuch as the laces 
in highest favor were of foreign manufac- 
ture, and called for a constant drain of 
gold, without providing for a commensu- 
rate return. Edicts have frequently 
passed, forbidding these importations, but 
the rich continued to evade them; and it 
was not until Colbert established manu- 
factories in France that a more profitable 
direction was given to trade. 

In those gay and thoughtless days, the 
French court, which then, as now, set the 
fashions for the rest of the fashionable 
world, decreed the trimming of almost 
every part of the dress with the richest 
points. Women wore elaborate head- 
dresses, ruffs, and collars, in double tier, 
with cuffs to match ; aprons, descending to 
the feet were richly ornamented ; shoes, 
gloves, and fans received the costly finish ; 
infants’ clothing was profusely decorated 
with the finest lace, and the dress of the 
nurse must be in keeping with that of 
her young charge. Men wore falling col- 
lars of heaviest point, or loose cravats of 
exquisite texture; the tops of their boots 
were trimmed with ruffles, each pair of 
which was worth a fortune; and the shoes 
carried rosettes of lace so large as nearly 
to conceal the foot. Even the bath-tubs 
of the ladies were surrounded by a broad 
flounce of point, the bathing-dress was of 
the same material, and all the accompani- 
ments of the bath and toilet similarly 
ornamented ; and these preparations for a 
process which, in most countries, is con- 
ducted in the strictest privacy, become 
significant when we learn that visitors, 
both male and female, were admitted to 
the bath of a French lady, where the only 
attempt at seclusion consisted in the lace 
peignoir, and the clouding of the water 
by the addition of some essence. 
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In keeping with this peculiar custom 
is an incident related of Madame Récamier 
who, one day, during the period of the 
Consulate, gave invitations fora large ball 
at her own mansion ; and when the time 
arrived, took to her bed, in a real or affect- 
ed fit of sickness, and received her guests 
in that position; the bed, coverlet, and 
curtains being of the choicest Brussels 
lace, lined with pale rose-colored satin, 
the pillow flounced with Valenciennes, 
and the fair occupant wearing a robe of 
the richest English point, which only en- 
hanced the loveliness of the most beauti- 
ful woman in Europe, and set all the 
guests, including Napoleon himself, raving 
about her grace, her fortitude, and her 
noble devotion to society ! 

Queen Elizabeth, who left three thou- 
sand dresses in her wardrobe at her de- 
cease, owned a corresponding quantity of 
lace, of the greatest variety and choicest 
quality. Besides numerous presents sent 
her by those who knew her love of finery, 
she sent abroad for the best points, and 
did not scruple to ransack the French 
wardrobe of Mary Queen of Scots, as it 
passed through England, and appropriate 
to herself whatever of its treasures pleased 
her fancy. 

The ruff, which is the distinctive feature 
of Queen Elizabeth’s attire, had an older 
date than her own reign, but was increased 
to marvelous proportions _in her case, 
for the better disguising of her tawny and 
ungraceful throat. This fashion required 
the lace to be stiffened, and soon, obedi- 
ent to the laws of demand and supply, 
a refugee from Flanders appeared on the 
scene, and set up an establishment for 
starching ruffs. The process of making 
starch, though understood on the conti- 
nent, was not known in England before 
this time, and though the poor woman’s 
help was eagerly sought, and liberally re- 
warded by the nobility, the lower classes 
considered her trade witchcraft, and called 
her wonderful liquid “devil's broth.” 
Although the Queen allowed none of her 
subjects to wear ruffs approaching to her 
own in width, still fashion required of all 
a troublesome and expensive adornment, 
and it was a relief when, in the reign of 
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Charles I., after various modifications of 
the first extreme, the ruft “went out” en. 
tirely. 

Lace offers as great a variety in its pat- 
terns as in the style of making up. Be- 
sides the common designs—which may be 
summed up in the manner of an old pat- 
tern book, as, ‘‘cock-eye,” “ spider,” 
“lyre,” “chimney-pot,” and “ feather,” 
with many other local distinctions, and 
Jlowers as the resource of all—various em- 
blems were sometimes introduced, accord- 
ing to the importance of the facts to be 
commemorated, and.the skill of the work- 
woman in expressing her thought. 
Amongst the old designs for cut-work is 
a pretty and suggestive one of a family of 
pelicans. According to the fabulous 
opinion concerning the devotion of that 
bird to its young, the mother-bird stands 
with upraised wings upon the branch of 
a tree, and pierces her breast with her 
bill to give nourishment to the little 
fledglings grouped around her. 

In England great preparations were 
often made for the baptism of a child. The 
mantle in which it was to be wrapped was 
trimmed with appropriate designs, and the 
material for its cap was embroidered with 
emblematical figures, such as the Tree of 
Knowledge, the Holy Dove, and the flower- 
pot of the Annunciation. The nobility 
often caused the devices of their shields, 
or their favorite emblems, to be copied 
into their laces; thus the Countess of 
Pembroke (‘‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother” ) appears in her portrait wearing 
a ruff, ornamented at the edge with the 
figure of a swan in each of the scallops. 
Queen Elizabeth’s favorite pattern was a 
butterfly and oak leaves, and this com- 
bination was to be found on every variety 
of her clothing. There is a curious piece 
of lace, still in the possession o: an Eng- 
lish family, which was probably made for 
Queen Charlotte, as it was worn by her, 
but called Queen Elizabeth’s lace because 
the pattern contains an imitation of old 
Tilbury Fort, and. several ships and ban- 
ners, intended to commemorate the story 
of the Spanish Armada. 

The bed-hangings ordered for Napoleon 
on his marriage to Maria Louisa, were 
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made of Point d’Alengon, in which the 
arms of the empire were elaborately em- 
broidered, the whole ground being thickly 
studded with golden bees. The nursery 
furniture of the prince imperial was very 
rich and extensive; every article being 
decorated with costly lace containing, in 
the pattern, the imperial arms and cipher. 

As might be supposed, the mother of 
this prince in her well-known love of fine 
clothes, has not neglected this requisite 
item in the adornment of her own fair 
person. One of the articles of her wed- 
ding wardrobe was a flounce of Point 
@Alengon which took thirty-six women 
eighteen months to complete, and was val- 
ued at 22,000 francs ; and, later, the em- 
peror presented her with a dress of the 
same material valued at 200,000 francs ; 
which the empress, true to her character 
of mingled frivolity and bigotry, after re- 
joicing for-a time in its beauty, presented 
to Pius IX. for the decoration of his 
robes of office; thus adding another rich 
specimen to the collection of the popes 
and cardinals, already the finest and most 
extensive in the world. 

But the most tasteful and appropriate 
patterns for lace, because unaffected by 
changes in human laws and opinions, are 
flowers ; whose beauty, whether in nature 
or art, have the same sweet and soothing 
influence for all. In all times and coun- 
tries, whenever native taste could break 
away from the arbitrary requirements of 
fashion, there has Ween a return, in some 
degree, to these graceful forms; and the 
roses which have expanded on English 
bridal lace, the “exquisite bunch of 
violets” which our author procured from 
the workwomen of Devonshire, and the 
wonderfully vivid imitation of honey- 
suckle, which has lately become a favorite 
design in Honiton Point, may be the her- 
alds of a purer standard of beauty in the 
future. 

It has generally been considered a proof 
of the antiquity and richness of lace, and, 
consequently, of its value, that its color 
should be yellow ordingy. This is a con- 
* venient opinion, as most of the fine fabrics 
will not bear much washing. Besides, a 
great deal of choice lace has been obtained 
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from ancient sepulchres ; and, though dis- 
colored by age, or by the foulness of the 
tomb, has been sold without cleansing, in 
order to prove its genuineness. In Eliza- 
beth’s time a certain Mistress Turner in- 
vented yellow starch, which should give 
this old appearance to more modern lace. It 
was in great favor for a time, but its origin- 
ator being hung for murder in a ruff of that 
color, the fashion died with her. The 
Trish formerly used a kind of lichen, to 
give the desired hue, and coffee is often 
employed as a wash for the same purpose. 
Many old families in Europe hoard with 
jealous care, and exhibit only on grand 
occasions, the laces worn by their relatives 
of a century or more ago; and deeply de- 
plored are the accidents which have some- 
times led to the destruction of these pre- 
cious heir-looms. One lamentable case 
on record is that of the celebrated collec- 
tion of an old English lady, of which the 
most valuable pieces were thrown on the 
fire as old rags, by her faithful servant 
who, after the death of her mistress, was 
preparing for the arrival of the exultant 
heirs to this great treasure! Another zeal- 
ous waiting-maid, wishing to cleanse a vast 
store of this discolored fabric, prepared a 
strong soap lye, into which she dropped 
the lace, and left it to simmer over the fire 
all night. In the morning the delicate web 
with its rich tracery of needle-work was 
reduced to an indistinguishable jelly ! 
But while the new may be better than 
the old, there is material for reflection for 
every thoughtful mind in the contempla- 
tion of articles of apparel made histori- 
cal by the wonderful events amidst which 
these swept and glittered, or endear- 
ed by the more tender associations of an- 
cestral memories. Nor can we help feel- 
ing a human interest in the handiwork of 
our fellow-mortals, however remote and 
obscure their individual lives may have 
been. For, as we trace the skillful em- 
broidery, or mark the evenness of the net, 
we know that while the busy fingers flew 
over their appointed task, the mind of the 
worker was wandering into regions of 
thought or fancy beyond the limits of any 
pattern which the bigotry of religious 
teaching, or the narrow provisions of polit- 
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ical prudence, or the capricious standards 
of social morals, may have set; and was 
blindly guessing or proudly demanding 
an answer to the same great mysteries of 
life and death which we are trying to un- 
derstand. Nor could those who wore 
these costly decorations forget, in the re- 
quirements of fashion, or the strife of rival 
beauty, the yearnings of the spirit for a 
truer and deeper existence. We know that 
“He fashioneth their hearts alike ;” and 
so the suggestive records of this apparent- 
ly trifling item of human attire become a 
revelation of some of the agencies which 
have made the world what it is to us, and 
us what we are to ourselves and to the 
world. 

Hence it is with earnest sympathy that 
we go back to those early days when the 
women of the Aigean isles sat by the shore 
and spun their fragile thread ; or visit the 
sad-eyed nun, who, immured in a gloomy 
convent, toiled patiently over the gorgeous 
robes of her patron saint, or died before 
the elaborate pattern, fruit of her most 
beautiful imaginings, could be traced for 
her successor. We admire the bravery 
of the gold-embroidered mantle worn by 
William the Conqueror after the battle of 
Hastings, and acknowledge the beauty of 
the favorite device of the brilliant and 
unhappy wife of Henry the Fourth—a 
daisy, looking at the sun, in accordance 
with her name, Marguerite, which she 
shared with that bright-eyed flower. We 
go with the daughters of the rude nobility 
of England in the early time, who every 
day repaired to the castle of their superior 
lord, to learn from his lady fair stitches of 
embroidery in silk or gold thread, and sat 
around her in the great chamber, busily 
plying their needles, and beguiling the 
hours with songs. We linger beside peas- 
ant women sitting at their cottage doors, 
whose merrily glancing bobbins are carved 
with the tender story of their affections— 
the initials of the lover of their youth—or 
the record of the skillful performance of a 
dear child at the village school, in the art 
her mother taught her; or we pass into 
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busy Bedfordshire, and Queen Catharine 
comes to us out of the past, as she came 
to the king’s messengers, with a skein of 
scarlet silk about her neck, or we watch 
beautiful Mary Stuart, as she lightens 
the years of hopeless captivity by the 
wondrous exploits of her needle; or we 
stand in crowded London streets in the 
days of the Georges, when, so sharp was 
the contention between law and custom, 
that ladies were despoiled of their forbid- 
den laces in the very streets, and the rich- 
est fabrics were publicly burned as an 
offering to an insulted government. 

We wonder before the stupendous caps 
of the women of Normandy, and honor 
their faithful adherence to the use of lace, 
in spite of the changeful fashions of the 
great world around them. We stand near 
the tomb of Barbara Ullman, and assent 
to the truth of the motto, 

“An active mind, a skillful hand, 
Bring blessings on the fatherland.” 

We attend a weding feast in secluded 
Bretagne, where the honest pride which 
the bride feels in her Jace-trimmed dress 
is tempered by the knowledge that only 
once more after this happy time can she 
be adorned in its fair folds, and that will 
be when her body is attired for the grave; 
that final bed which seems so cold and 
dark to the bright hopes of her wedding- 
day. 

Everywhere, in lace-making and lace- 
wearing countries, and in every variety of 
the delicate fabric, ftom the broad rich 
flounces made to adorn an empress at her 
brilliant court to the beautiful edging 
called ‘‘ Baby-lace,” which was the prin- 
cipal branch of the trade in England, and 
proved, even in so slight a matter, the 
strong, pure love of home that exalts the 
English character—we see the records of 
human thought and human thrift; the 
joys and sorrows of the race are bound 
up in these fragile folds, and in these fan- 
ciful decorations of dress we read the ex- 
pression of personal character, and the 
claim of each individual to a part and lot 
in the destiny of our common humanity. 


Solomon and the Lily. 


THE FLOWER TO 


Tur poor flower sighs to her wandering lover, 
Ah! leave me not! 

How hard is my fate! thou, a winged rover, 
I, chained to this spot ! 


Let summer days smile on our fleeting love- 
dream 
Through sunny hours, 
And thou hast my hues, and blind mortals deem 
We both are flowers. 


But alas ! the soft air, as it whispers along, 
Bears thee away, 
And I, chained down to earth by fetters so 
strong, 
Must weep and stay ! 


With my fragrant breath I would perfume thy 
flight 
To the blue sky; 
But I strive in vain ; for my failing might 
Thy path is too high! 


SOLOMON 


“Taxe but the humblest lily of the field, 
And, if our pride will to our reason yield, 
It must by sure comparison be shown 
That on the regal seat great David's son, 
Arrayed in all his robes and types of power, 
Shines with less glory than that simple flower.” 
Prior. 


Tne words of the Great Teacher which 
suggested these lines are grand and beau- 
tiful in their simplicity: ‘“‘Consider the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do 
they spin, and yet Isay unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these.” Passing to and 
fro along the picturesque length of Pales- 
tine, with its wealth of smiling valleys, 
vine-clad hills, placid streams, and cedar- 
crowned mountains, intent on his mission 
of teaching the people, he drew his 
illustrations from surrounding objects, or 
occurring incidents, to convey and fix 
truth in the minds of his simple audito- 
ry. Now it is the drag-net inclosing all 
manner of fishes, and now the sower scat- 
tering his seed on the different kinds of 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


O faithless inconstant! thou seekest the gay 
bloom 
Of flowers more sweet, 
While I, sad and lone, see but my shadow’s 
gloom 
Turn at my feet. 


To dazzle other eyes thou leavest, O rover 
bright ! 
Me to my fears, 
Therefore thou find’st me at each morning’s 
light 
All bathed in tears. 


Ah! if thou would’st that happy days and 
constancy 
Should bless our love, 
Take chains, my king, or give me wings like 
thee 
To soar above ! 


AND THE LILY. 


soil ; and again the poor widow’s two mites 
cast, with the offerings of the rich, into the 
treasury of the temple, and declared to 
be more than they all; and then the de- 
struction of the temple and Jerusalem, 
suggested by the admiring declaration of 
his disciples—the expression of Jewish 
pride: ‘Master, see what manner of 
stones and what buildings are here!” 
‘“‘Seest thou these great buildings ?” is 
the startling reply, “there shall not be 
left one stone upon another that shall not 
be thrown down.” 

The temple pointed to Solomon, and 
the glory of the Jewish state when that 
noble structure first stood finished before 
the eyes of rejoicing thousands. It was 
the nation’s palmiest day. At peace with 
surrounding peoples, their power every- 
where formidable, their resources im- 
mense, their sumptuous sanctuary had 
been carried forward and completed by 
the direction and under the approving 
eye of Him who had brought their tribes 
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into the promised land. At the same time 
a king possessing more than human wis- 
dom occupied the throne, joining to the 
honor derived from an illustrious parent- 
age the greater honor of being specially 
raised up to build a house for the honor 
of God. And yet, with all the glory 
springing from his mission, the greatness 
of the realm over which he swayed his 
sceptre, the royal magnificence and state 
which he maintained, and the extraordi- 
nary gifts with which he was endowed, 
Jesus points to the modest lily of the 
field, charming without vanity, craving 
neither applause nor homage; looking up 
gratefully on the balmy spring morning 
to the face of the sun, and to the skies, 
whence the soft dews and gentle rains 
come down to bathe it and make it fresh 
and fair, and declares that 7¢ is arrayed 
more beautifully and nobly than Solomon 
in all the splendid array and circum- 
stance that princely title, rank, and riches 
could give him. 

The comparison thus stated is no ran- 
dom utterance or extravagant flight of 
fancy. It is sober, simple truth. He 
who spake as never man spake, used 
speech to reach and impress men, not to 
amuse them, and his words were truthful 
and comprehensive to a degree that no 
teacher before or after him might ap- 
proach. He could best appreciate what 
is intrinsically valuable, perfectly discrim- 
inate all forms and characters of beauty, 
and separate the gold from the dross, the 
tinsel from the solid. He, the Lord both 
of Solomon and the lily, as well as of all 
worlds, heaven and its lights, earth and 
its swarming millions, with all the won- 
ders found on its variegated surface, and 
“the sea, great and wide, wherein are 
things creeping innumerable, both small 
and great beasts,” knew full well the 
force and extent of the words he spake. 
He deals not in airy and pointless meta- 
phors. He mocks not man with glitter- 
ing and delusive hyperboles. His words 
are those of soberness, spoken to instruct 
mankind, to impress God and his claims 
on human hearts, to show the vanity of 
earth as compared with heaven. Such is 
the speaker, such the speech. There is 
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authority not less than majesty in the 
voice that proclaims the lowly lily of the 
field more grandly appareled than even 
Solomon in his most. magnificent array. 

The comparison is between nature and 
art, man’s skill and God’s wisdom, hu- 
man glory in its highest forms, as over- 
shadowed and swallowed up in what, to 
mortal eyes, may seem the humblest 
manifestations of the divine immensity, 
Solomon on his throne of gold, and the 
lily of the field—a flower common and 
abundant in the East, though as to its 
precise type the opinion of travelers and 
writers differs. It was found in several 
varieties of color—the red, blue, and or- 
ange, relieving the purest white. This 
last, however our associations may pic- 
ture it, was not the prevailing color, was 
indeed comparatively rare. The lily of 
Palestine, called, according to Dr. Bow- 
ring, who saw and describes it, Zylia Sy- 
riaca, was of a bright red color, its size 
being about half that of the common tiger 
lily. It abounded in the district of Gal- 
ilee, where it and the Rhododendron, also 
growing in rich abundance, strongly at- 
tracted his attention. He conjectures this 
to have been the lily to whieh the Mas- 
ter directed the attention of his hearers. 

This flower, or its attention, constant- 
ly met the eye of persons walking abroad. 
It had no special value in the country 
where it flourished, not more so than the 
daisy or the cowslip with us. It appear- 
ed spontaneously in the time of bursting 
buds, and when the voice of the turtle 
was heard in the land, springing up mod- 
estly, not to court the eye, or force its 
fair hues or rich fragrance on the sense 
of the passer by, but blooming often in 
solitude, and verifying the famous lines 
of Gray : 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

And yet this delicate, unambitious lily 
is arrayed in robes more glorious than 
Solomon ever wore, is possessed of a 
beauty which casts all his purple and fine 
linen, his glittering crown and elaborate- 
ly wrought ornaments into the shade, and 
has a depth of design and a perfectness 
of execution stamped upon its stem, 
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leaves, form, and hue, which Bezaleel 
with all his cunning skill of device could 
never equal, and makes the various arti- 
ficers who contributed to the outward 
adorning of Solomon look like bunglers 
in comparison. 

Consider the wisdom displayed by this 
work of God, and place it side by side 
with the skill of man. Take one of these 
lilies and compare it for instance with 
Solomon’s crown. The latter is curious- 
ly wrought, of the finest and costliest 
materials, and sparkles all over with 
gems and gold. The gold and the gems 
are the product of nature, but cut, polish- 
ed, beautified, and fitted by the expert 
hand of the lapidary. Various classes of 
artisans have been employed in the con- 
struction of this crown. Various ingeni- 
ous processes have been gone through, 
before the work is finished and fitted to 
grace the brows of the monarch of Israel. 
There it sits at length upon the head of 
Solomon. It is an exquisite work of art. 
It has cost a large sum from the treasury. 
See how the diamonds flash at the wear- 
er’s slightest motion. The eye is dazzled, 
and not a defect can be discerned. The 
beholder scruples not a moment to pro- 
nounce the work perfect. But look at it 
closely, and the hand of man appears. 
Examine it with a microscope, and you 
will see seams and threads, roughnesses 
and imperfections enough, which art has 
adroitly veiled from the eye. The artist’s 
cunning craft has imposed upon the vis- 
ual organ. 

Submit the lily to the like scrutiny. 
Here is a divine, and hence a perfect pro- 
duct. There was a lily in the Orient call- 
ed the crown-imperial, from its resem- 
blance to toa crown. Its color was red, 
and from it an odorous liquid distilled, 
thus referred to in the Song of Solomon: 
“His lips are lilies dropping sweet-smell- 
ing myrrh.” Examine this splendid 
flower with a microscope if you choose. 
Explore minutely the stalk, the leaves, 
the stamens, the little cups joying to re- 
ceive the gentle dews ; look at the rich 
network of tendrils and fibres, the deli- 
cate and variegated tints, the soft down, 
the grace with which it depends from its 
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slender stem, and bows its head to the 
enamored breeze which goes by laden 
with its perfume. Behold the hues, whose 
varied richness no brush or pencil of man 
can rival. See those minutely delicate 
beauties, palpable only to the carefulest 
inspection, and then own that here is a 
thing without blemish, and that Solo- 
mon’s crown, which had exhausted man’s 
skill to contrive and adorn, is but a rude, 
misshapen, unsightly piece of botch-work, 
compared with the exquisitely finished 
and beautiful crown-imperial lily which 
the Maker’s lavish hand had scattered all 
over the fields of Palestine. 

The power of Solomon, as embodied in 
and illustrated by the Temple, has im- 
pressed itself upon the wondering ages. 
Thousands of men were employed for a 
number of years in the erection of this 
imposing structure, and when completed, 
it constituted the glory not only of Solo- 
mon, but of Jerusalem and the whole 
Jewish nation. Nor were the Jews sin- 
gular in their estimation of this grand 
work. Other people viewed it with 
scarcely less admiration. It was among 
the most marvelous of the kind which 
human art and enterprise, inspired and 
strengthen -d by Heaven, ever accom- 
plished. 

Now to place the lily of the field beside 
the Temple of Solomon, and assume that 
the power displayed in rearing and adorn- 
ing the former is superior to that expend- 
ed on the stately and gorgeous pile, the 
crowning glory of Solomon’s reign, may 
seem absurd enough. The comparison, 
however, may be stated and urged with 
no fear of the result. 

The Temple was made by men’s hands, 
God indeed directed and smiled upon the 
work, It was still a human achievement. 
Human resources were enlisted to find 
and furnish materials for it. Marble was 
brought from afar, and cedar-wood, gold, 
and silver were conveyed in sufficient 
quantities to Jerusalem. And the serv- 
ants of Hiram aided those of Solomon in 
the preparations for carrying forward the 
stupendous enterprise. Men’s hands laid 
the foundations, carried up the walls, 
spread the roof, overlaid it with gold, and 
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constructed each apartment, with all its 
unique furniture and precious decorations. 
And though the word was most emphati- 
cally verified, that, “‘Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it,” it is none the less true, that 
human hands wrought out the magnifi- 
cent result, and all that is human is im- 
perfect, divine though it be in the order- 
ing. 

But no hand of man formed and finish- 
ed the lily of the field. No power of man 
could make it spring from the ground, 
fashion one of its leaves, or impress upon 
it any one of its distinctive forms of life 
and beauty. ‘ Who by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature ;” or one 
tint to the lily’s bloom; or stamp one 
feature of grace or loveliness upon it? 
Here is the bound, beyond which man, 
with all his boasted resources of might, 
skill, and craft, can not pass. Here he is 
utterly impotent; and if presumptuous 
enough to attempt a rivalry in the pro- 


duction of an object so small and seem- 


ingly simple, he must soon give over the 
hopeless undertaking. Insignificant as 
the lily appears, it yet requires God to 
build it and make it what it is. The 
power required by its construction is one 
before which all human power is dwarfish 
and contemptible. And thus it is, that 
the lily is more nobly endowed than the 
prince, and that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

But the comparison has a still wider 
range. It reaches from a single flower, 
making by itself proclamation of the won- 
der-working energy of the Infinite, to the 
whole realm of nature, on every object of 
which, God in his glory is just as visibly 
stamped. For he who made the lily, 
made the fair valley where it grows, made 
the stream that winds and murmurs 
through it, the hoar mountain, whose 
summit is lost among the clouds, the 
ocean, whose restless billows dash against 
the-shore, the firmament, with its count- 
less lamps, the cattle upon a thousand hills, 
and the hills themselves, with the herbage 
that clothes them; made man himself, 
who has dominion over the beasts of the 
field, and all objects in the natural world 
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on which his eye looks with wonder, or 
from which he derives support, instruc. 
tion, or delight. This is no forced infer. 
ence or unnatural gradation. It is a re- 
lation between cause and effect, as clear 
as it is certain. The lily of the field and 
the mighty ocean are alike the product of 
the Infinite wisdom and power. The 
lowliest shrub and the starry heavens 
proclaim alike one source, one maker and 
disposer. And though to us the dis- 
proportion between the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the bright-hued outgrowth of 
the vale, seems vast and almost bound- 
less, yet for the Omnipotent the build- 
ing of a world were as easy as to frame 
and fashion the most unpretending flower- 
et. What to us is vastness not to be 
grasped or conceived, is littleness to him 
who “weighs the mountains in scales, 
and counts nations as the small dust of 
the balance, as less than nothing and 
vanity.” And if he thus regards man, 
not qnly as an individual, or as one of a 
community or nation, but all men and all 
nations on this “dim spot called earth,” 
how shall any man set bounds to his 
plastic energy, or proportion what is 
small or what is vast to him? In what 
sense to the Almighty Former is a world 
such as this greater than the lily or the 
smallest insect that crawls upon it? In 
what sense does the latter require a high- 
er exercise of wisdom in its contrivance, 
or a broader sweep of power in its produc- 
tion, than the race of man itself, whose 
teeming myriads have appeared on the 
earthly stage, and passed away to give 
room to their successors ? 

The thing made can not in truth be 
separated from the hand that made it, 
while the degrees of wisdom or power 
that to us may seem requisite to be ex- 
erted in producing respectively the vast 
and the little, exist only in the narrow- 
ness and infirmity of mortal comprehen- 
sion. We know nothing with certainty 
of the modes and processes of the Divine 
operations. We only know that certain 
devices and operations are divine, and 
that with the Contriver and Maker all 
power resides, and all wisdom has her 
habitation ; that from him all things visi- 
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ble and invisible spring, who is, and is 
worthy to be, Lord of all, blessed forever. 

If, then, Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of those lilies to 
which the Master directed the eyes of his 
disciples, much less was he in his glory 
arrayed like nature in her ten thousand 
wonderful forms of magnificence and 
beauty. If ‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God,” a declaration in perfect 
unison with this is made by the whole 
realm of nature, owning gratefully the 
same supporting and fostering hand. 
The lily proclaims to all: ‘‘God made 
me, adorns and cherishes me, so that I 
please the eye and shed fragrance on the 
sense.” The stream, in like manner, pro- 
claims: ‘God made me, and causes me 
to flow, sparkling and clear, from the 
fountain far off among the hills toward 
the sea which I help to fill.” The 
ocean hoarsely, but not unmusically, an- 
nounces: ‘*God made me, and at his 
voice I toss my billows toward the skies, 
and float navies on my bosom, and exhale 
my vapory breath upward, which, after a 
time, returns in gentle showers to fertil- 
ize the earth.” The mountain joins and 
swells the cry: “God made me, and at 
his bidding I hide my snow-crowned 
head among the clouds, and furnish the 
fountains whence the rill and the stream 
and the river are formed.” And so from 
every department of nature comes a voice, 
audible and well-nigh articulate: ‘God 
made me, and me, and me, and for his 
glory we are and were created.” 

And at this season of the year particu- 
larly, this voice is uttered and prolonged 
on every side; this balmy and joyous 
season, which has again returned to cheer 
us, when every object in the natural 
world speaks eloquently of the Divine 
beneficence, and is linked to some sug- 
gestive and elevating association. But 
yesterday the earth seemed dead, so cold 
and barren was its surface, so naked its 
trees, so palsied the verdure-yielding en- 
ergy of the soil, so silent were the streams, 
and the fields, and the groves. To-day 


what transformation rejoices the eye! 
A word of power has been spoken, 
“Awake thou that sleepest, and rise from 
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the dead, and I will give thee life,” and lo! 
all nature has burst the cerements of the 
tomb, and sprung exultingly forth at the 
irresistible mandate. The grass of the 
field stretches its rich green carpet far 
as the eye can see. The bursting bud, 
the expanding leaf, the fair and fragrant 
blossoms, have dressed the trees in 
fresh and glorious robes. The streams 
have shaken off the ice-chains that bound 
them, and joying in their liberty, chant 
musically praises to God as they flow. 
Wild flowers in woods, and meadows, 
and vales, gleam and bask in the sun’s 
genial rays. The mountain’s rugged and 
frowning face is relaxed in smiles, for the 
all-pervading kindly hand of God reaches 
even there, and has given beauty to those 
wrinkled and time-worn features. The 
time, too, of the singing of birds is come, 
and from every grove, and copse, and 
bush, gush the mellow voices of innumer- 
able songsters, which warble sweeter 
notes than Jenny Lind ever uttered to 
admiring crowds, while they ask no pre- 
mium for the choice of seats at their con- 
certs, but sing, freely as the air which their 
pinions beat, for all, poor and rich, high 
and low alike. Timely showers fall from 
the skies, making soft the furrows, re- 
freshing and fertilizing the ground, and 
strengthening the hope of the approach- 
ing harvest, giving assurance to those who 
have planted and are waiting for fruits, 
that they shall not toil and watch in vain. 

Such is the change wrought in a brief 
time—a wondrous change in truth it is, 
and vocal through all its picturesque vari- 
ations with the amazing wisdom and pro- 
digality of the great and good Parent 
of all, declaring his glory, and wooing 
human hearts to utter his praise. The 
devout and grateful sentiments with 
which the heart should regard the Divine 
goodness, particularly as displayed in the 
luxuriance of the new-born Spring,* are 
so well expressed in the following stanzas, 
that, familiar though they be, their fitness 
warrants their use in closing and pointing 
the moral of this essay : 


* This paper was designed for our previous 
issue, —Eb1Tor. 
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“When beauty clothes the fertile vale, 

And blossoms on the spray, 

And fragrance breathes in every gale, 
How sweet the vernal day ! 

Hark ! how the feathered warblers sing, 
*Tis nature’s cheerful voice— 

Soft music hails the lovely spring, 
And woods and fields rejoice. 


How kind the influence of the skies! 
While showers, with blessings fraught, 
Bid verdure, beauty, fragrance rise, 
And fix the roving thought : 
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Oh! let my wandering heart confess, 
With gratitude and love, 

The bounteous hand that deigns to bless 
Each smiling field and grove. 


That hand in this hard heart of mine 
Can bid each virtue live, 

While gentle showers of grace divine 
Life, beauty, fragrance give. 

O God of nature, God of grace ! 
Thy heavenly gifts impart, 

And bid sweet meditation trace 
Spring blooming in my heart ! 


OS 2 


RAMBLES AMONG THE 


I ramx I do not particularly object to 
cooking. I have had some little experi- 
ence in the divine art, and it was rather 
pleasant. I shall never forget my first 
attempt. It was at broiling a mackerel 
for my father one dreadful day when we 
were moving, and every body else was at 
the old house, and I at the new. How I 
labored over that fish! I washed him 
as carefully as if he had been a baby, and 
laid him daintily on the gridiron. Then 
he spluttered, and I buttered him fierce- 
ly, and turned him over. Then he friz- 
zled, and I buttered him again, and gave 
him another turn. Then he hissed, and 
IT repeated the operation, and so we 
fought until I finally conquered, and re- 
duced him to silence and rags. When he 
came upon the table, he presented a very 
extraordinary appearance, I must confess ; 
but my father looked at him with loving 
eyes, and declared that he had never eaten 
a better fish in his life. Seasoned with 
the sauce of affection, he became a dainty 
morsel. Some others of the family hint- 
ed that half a pound of butter was rather 
a liberal allowance for one fish, but the 
resolution was immediately laid upon the 
table, and my triumph was complete. 

And shall I ever forget a second ex- 
perience, when I had attained to the glory 
of a house of my own, and a little mis- 
understanding had occurred between my- 
self and one or two members of the 
kitchen cabinet, causing a division of the 
house, by which I retained the small por- 
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tion inside the wails for myself. Of 
course I need not mention to experienced 
city house-keepers that the same day a 
carriage-load of friends drove up to the 
door to make us a visit. My forces at 
the time consisted of a seamstress, who 
knew of the kitchen but from vague 
hearsay, and of a boy who was acquaint- 
ed with it only as the place of deposit 
for the crockery which he was accustomed 
to break on its descent from the dining- 
room. However, our friends were met 
with a warm welcome, and the maid and 
myself, transmuting the youth above 
mentioned into a Gibeonite, descended into 
the lower regions. Then and there, with 
the aid of Mrs. Cornelius, the kindest 
“young house-keeper’s friend,” that ever 
discussed the mode of cooking a hare, 
did I perpetrate a dinner that drew down 
the warm encomiums of our friends, and 
also nearly brought down the house, as I 
was gravely asked where I had procured 
my cook. 

But although I do not object to cook- 
ing, I have my prejudices against being 
cooked. And one fine day this summer, 
Florence was converted into an enormous 
kitchen-range, wherein every body was 
either frying, boiling or roasting. Our 
household envied Saint Laurence, for 
that we had no kind Christian soul to 
turn us over when one side was done. 
So, we finally decided that the bar of the 
gridiron known as the Fia Maggio, should 
know us no more for the present, and 
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forthwith turned our longing eyes and 
willing feet toward the green shades of 
Valombrosa. With Antonio di Pelago 
as our charioteer, we were soon driving 
outside the Porta alla Croce, and hoping 
that the hillsides would afford us the 
cool breezes for which we panted. Soon 
the envious walls near Florence had dis- 
appeared, and we had glimpses of pretty 
fertile country villas, and their olive-yards 
and gardens smiling upon the hills, their 
verdure and loveliness extending to our 
long line of curving road. For the road 
bends and sweeps greatly, to follow in 
some degree the many sweeps and curves 
of the Arno. The workmen were dig- 
ging clay and making brick beside its 
shrunken waters. Their costume, or ra- 
ther the want thereof, was very remark- 
able. Among other little eccentricities, 
they dispense with every thing in the 
shape of an upper garment, and display 
a charmingly well-tanned specimen of 
bear skin. As to the country people 
whom we passed, the superhuman exer- 
tions of every one of them alarmed us 
with the idea that they must surely rup- 
ture a blood-vessel before night. Spread 
out at full length in their carts, the shafts 
of which were attached to the backs of 
their steeds, and the reins left at home, 
they were drawn along at the pace the 
steeds chose to assume. But when we 
rattled by them, they actually opened 
their eyes, and in one or two instances 
went so far as to raise their heads. 

The villages near Florence present little 
else to the eye but long ranges of wall, 
broken into the requisite number of 
doors and windows. But those nearer 
the end of our journey were much more 
pleasing ; each adorned with a tall slen- 
der campanile, and watched over by a 
neighborly castle. And then the luxu- 
riant vegetation, the grapes struggling 
into ripeness, each bunch a fair picture 
in which tints of soft green and im- 
perial purple struggle for the mastery, 
the pear-tree and the loaded fig! The 
‘olive and the mulberry rise above the 
fields of grain and gardens of vegetables, 
tier upon tier of fruitfulness climbing up 
toward the loving, cloudless sky. Cle- 
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matis and blackberry bushes straggle all 
over the hedges and mingle their colors 
in pleasing variety. Before us, walling in 
the vast garden, rise the mountains of 
Valombrosa. They darken and recede 
as we approach them, under the shade of 
evening’s gray mantle. A steep pitch, 
a few more twists and turns, and cur 
driver bids us “ Buon Arrivato,” while 
the whole Antonine family rush out with 
lights and warm welcomes to the “ Hotel 
del Buon Cuore.” Here we set up our 
tents in the village of Pelago, kindly 
cared for by the inhabitants of the afore- 
said ‘“‘good heart.” But the heart was 
great even here, and Valombrosa lay be- 
fore us, its white convent winking in the 
sunlight, an invitation to come up higher. 
So we scrambled down the hill upon 
which Pelago has seated herself, crossed 
a small stream, which the thirsty sun had 
emptied in his summer travels, and com- 
menced our climb of the heights above 
us. Vegetation was very rife. The 
sweet children of the springtime had 
nearly all disappeared, and Flora had giv- 
en place to her bountiful sister Ceres. 
Amid her domain, we climbed for a long 
distance, and then entered a lovely chest- 
nut forest, which in its turn gave way to 
a magnificent forest of pines. The long 
rows of trees that stretched in every 
direction about us, sent long rows of 
sunlight from beside them, which crossed 
and intertwined with the windings of the 
forest.. And wherever there was a small 
clearing, great globes of light danced in 
our path, while the grave pines looked 
down and shook their heads the while. 
And still we clambered, now chasing the 
young shadows under the trees; now 
mounted on our steady, sensible old 
mules, and jogging in the road, until the 
long rows of light grew dim, and the 
shadows grew larger and chased them 
away, and the mountain top was nearly 
reached. Suddenly we emerged upon a 
beautiful, lately-shorn meadow, and the 
white convent building closed it in. We 
were conducted to a building apart, for 
the foot of woman must not tread these 
holy courts. The door of the “ Fores- 
tiera” was opened by a lay brother; we 
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dismounted, and ourselves and our be- 
longings were carried in. Then ensued 
a tragic scene. The ‘Padre Decano,” 
whose office it is to attend to the comfort 
of strangers, presented himself, and in- 
formed us that the Paradise we had just 
entered closed its doors the next day. 
The great festa of the year for Valom- 
brosa is the Feast of Assumption, and we 
had arrived on its vigil. The gentlemen 
could be accomodated in the convent, but 
such crowds would wish to be admitted 
to the rooms set apart for the enslaved 
sex to which we belonged, that the rules 
required them to be closed entirely. In 
vain did we plead and beg for an excep- 
tion in our favor. At last I was advised 
to try the sick-dodge, which had at least 
the merit of truth to recommend it. So 
I adopted fainter tones. I slowly re- 
marked that Pelago was to me the valley 
of the shadow, sadly mentioned that 
Pelago air I had found a slow but very 
sure poison, and gaspingly stated that I 
had left America in quest of health, which 
I was convinced was awaiting me in the 
forests of Valombrosa. The good padre 
was moved. He took snuff with great 
fervor, and meditated deeply. At last 
he remembered “due lettini’’ in an ob- 
scure part of the house, which he could 
perhaps give us, if we would be contented 
with them. We remarked with Monte- 
zuma that they were beds of roses, and 
joyfully went to housekeeping for the 
night, in the apartment usually allotted to 
travelers. Our sleeping-rooms were two 
alcoves curtained off from a large room 
where the brother Benigno prepared his 
arrangements for our meals, and where 
he was rattling away the next morning so 
early as to fearfully disturb our dreams. 
But before he had made ready our sup- 
per, we amused ourselves by strolling 
about the neighborhood of the convent 
to view the preparations for the next day. 
A terrible martyrdom of chickens and 
turkeys had taken place, so that we could 
almost walk knee-deep in the piles of 
feathers which surrounded the mortal 
remains of the former owners thereof. 
Great fires were kindled in various 
places, over which hung vast pots of 
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soup, giving forth already not unsavory 
odors, A pile of heads lay in one 
place, one of combs in another, and be- 
side the latter, not the brushes, but the 
gizzards, livers, etc., while spread out in 
due order, lay long rows of the dressed 
birds. Others in long rows also were 
suspended on spits at the fire, and slowly 
revolving, and gradually changing color, 
showed their intention of ministering to 
the feast next day. Many of the peas. 
ants staid all night, and a great cham- 
ber in one of the barns was comfortabiy 
strewn with hay for their accommodation. 
The cooks I suppose cooked all night, as 
their fires were bright when we disap- 
peared behind our curtains. The next 
morning, when Fra Benigno had ceased 
to adorn our dreams, and become a de- 
cided reality, we arose to prepare for his 
breakfast. And sucha funny time as we 
had! Half of our necessary articles of 
toilet had not been brought into the 
green-room, and we were forced to make 
an onslaught upon the napkins on ac- 
count of the paucity of towels, and gen- 
erally to make little darting excursions to 
the other side of the curtain, at the im- 
minent danger of being surprised by the 
enemy. When we emerged, we found a 
comfortable breakfast awaiting us, and 
soon after we strolled into the church. 
This was attired in festal garments, whose 
red and gilt are never very becoming to 
churches, This one is rather a fine 
building, with some pretty good pictures, 
and very good wood-carving. After din- 
ner, we went out into nature’s great tem- 
ple, and followed the paths through the 
woods until we emerged near the :nd of 
the domains of our kind hosts. The 
view is of the upper Val d’Arno, the 
river curving itself among the weird 
Apennines, rising tier upon tier against 
the horizon. In the valley, whose soft 
beauty is vailed in the distance, Florence 
dimly raises her towers to view, and at 
our feet opens a great gorge into whose 
mysteries the woods peeped curiously as 
well as ourselves. And as we looked, we 
felt qurselves lifted by the atmosphere 
we breathed and the grand scenes upon 
which we gazed to the heaven which 
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bent over us, and the Heavenly Father, 
whose wondrous works we beheld. And 
then we strolled back to the convent to 
find ourselves kindly cared for and 
-amused until the hour of retiring had ar- 
rived. Then, the good Padre Decano ar- 
rayed himself in cloak and broad-brim- 
med hat, and conducted us to our new 
quarters through an old cloister, and up 
a flight of narrow, steep stone stairs. 
He then desired us to ignore him when 
we should meet next day, bade us good- 
night, and we were safely locked in our 
queer dormitory. How we laughed as 
we thought of the sensation we might 
create at home—a party of Protestant 
ladies from America, hidden away in the 
convent of Valombrosa, and locked up in 
an obscure corner thereof! However, we 
must correct the latter statement by say- 
ing that our servant had the key, and that 
we could also turn the bolt ourselves from 
the inside. Next morning, we opened 
our eyes upon a most curious scene. 
From our windows, we looked down upon 
a number of splendid snowy Tuscan 
oxen, whose muzzles had been duly deco- 
rated with new and splendid worsted 
fringes to celebrate the day. Many of 
these had brought up our friends from 
the valley below in sledges. These are 
of the rudest possible construction, con- 
sisting of baskets fastened to poles sum- 
marily stripped from a friendly tree, and 
put to immediate use. The seats are 
made by piling hay to the due height at 
either end of the chariot, and confining 
it to its place by boards. Thousands of 
people were walking about, crowding into 
the church or feasting at the booths. 
The men were generally arrayed in velvet 
coats and short clothes, and their rosy 
faces and white teeth shone with delight. 
The girls are laughing, sunburned crea- 
tures, without much beauty, but with 
good nature rippling all over their faces, 
and overflowing in their bright eyes and 
red lips. Each one was adorned with 
any number of strings of pearls. The 
Tuscan peasant woman carries her fortune 
around her throat. The servants even 
expend all their spare money upon pearls, 
and expect to add one or more to their 
Vou. TIT,—21 
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storeevery month. Each pearl is divided 
from its fellow by a knot, and thus each 
one is distinctly seen, while to our eyes, 
of course, the effect is entirely spoiled. 
The girls all wore huge flats hanging at 
the back of their necks, and trimmed 
with a variety of colors, the more the 
merrier, apparently. At the booths, cat- 
ables of various kinds were sold. Be- 
sides the more solid luxuries, there were 
cakes, wines, candies, etc. One most ex- 
traordinary dainty was a half-cooked bit 
of dough, looking at a distance like a gi- 
gantic bon-bon. It was hollow, and into 
a hole in the middle was poured for 
the buyer a few drops of sweet and 
strong Jligueur. The purchasers of 
this abomination were, of course, gen- 
erally boys. And they seemed at the 
height of human felicity when with their 
mouths crammed with one abomination, 
their hands were outstretched for a sec- 
ond, and their eyes which were always 
nearly popping out of their heads with 
agony, were fixed upon a third painful 
pleasure. Our rooms of the day before 
were entirely given up to Doney, the great 
confectioner of Florence. The large 
room was converted into a case, fitted up 
with chairs and tables, at which latter, 
ices and various cool drinks were dis- 
pensed. The attendants put their bottles 
to bed in one of our alcoves, and them- 
selves in another. As to ourselves, we 
have been silent, mysterious, and almost 
ghostly. Our coffee was brought to our 
rooms by people who walked on tiptoc 
with bated breath. We ate our dinner 
in the usual dining-room, but with our 
own Festus as our attendant, and with 
every door and window closely barred. 
Festus performed his functions as if he 
were a parricide at least, assisting at the 
feast of a cannibal tribe. Whenever we 
left our rooms, we stole therefrom like 
conspirators, and entered them like 
pirates. When we met the Padre De- 
cano, or any of the brethren whom we 
knew, we exchanged the iciest of bows. 
Poor Padre Decano! there was always a 
quiver of his lips on these occasions 
which was very dangerous. 

But with the fall of the shadows, be- 
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gan the depopulation of Valombrosa. 
Long processions of priests and people 
began to wind down the hill. Mules and 
donkeys were loaded with spits and cop- 
per kettles. The Juno-eyed oxen were 
attached to their sledges. The gay laugh 
of lad and lassie floated fainter and faint- 
er to our ears as they wound down to the 
valley, and by dark we were again alone, 
and windows and doors were unbarred. 
Upon the whole we have rather enjoyed 
the Assumption of the Virgin (whatever 
that is) and only hope that she does. 


The pictures of that event generally re- 


present her as pushed about in a way 
which might be disagreeable, but then, 
perhaps, the pictures do not give it just as 
it occurred. And we concluded that 
other people had also enjoyed the Festa, 
when we heard the good Padre’s account 
of the doings of the convent kitchen. 
Among the provisions set before the con- 
vent guests, were three hundred pounds 
of beef and mutton, four hundred pounds 
of bread, twenty barrels of wine, and a 
hundred and sixty chickens. Two bar- 
rels and a half of water were used in the 
soup, and a good soup it is too, as I can 
testify. This was all given away. The 
holocausts we had witnessed being for 
those not received as guests. 

We were having so charming a time at 
Valombrosa, that nobody knows how long 
we should have remained there had we 
not received the sad information that the 
rules required us to yield our places to 
other guests. This was a terrible blow. 
We had been unspeakably captivating, 
especially to the Padre Decano, with 
whom we were all six feet deep in love ; 
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those of us who had husbands only half 
a degree less than those who had not, 
We had hoped that our feelings were in 
some degree appreciated. Perhaps they 
were, for we were urged to return, but 
our rooms had been promised for the 
next two days, and our grief was great. 
Oh! to be a lay brother, or a Madonna, or 
a Padre Decano, or a sacred relic, ora 


' pine-tree or any thing, or any body that 


could remain indefinitely at Valombrosa! 
Thus we mused the next day as we were 
making our preparations to descend to 
the lower world. Thus we mused many 
a long day afterward, when Valombrosa 
lay far away from our longing eyes. 

The monks of Valombrosa are of the 
Benedictine order. They take the vows 
of obedience, but I should scarcely think 
they take those of poverty, as their fare 
is almost as good as one could ask for 
anywhere, and far better than one can 
findin any country inn in Italy. They are 
very hospitable, and no return is asked 
for the entertainment furnished, It is, 
however, customary to leave a sum of 
money which shall equal that paid for 
board at a hotel for the same length of 
time, and to remember the lay-brother 
who waits at table and his satellites. 
When all this was done, and our last 
good-byes were said, we assumed the 
usual badge of mourning, and slowly 
plunged into the pine forest, which sur- 
rounds our convent. And then we re- 
turned to the care of the Antonines, and 
in due time drove forth by the light of 
the pale moon, on our way back to Flor- 
ence, which we reached in the blush of 
early morning. 


—_—_——_-e—___—_- 
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I have “no right” to weep for thee—‘no 
right” 

To, treasure all the trifles that thy touch 

Has — from out my life the 
light 

With thee has passed forever—though the 
night 

Brings to my heart no rest—though aching 
sight 

Fails me through weight of unshed tears, and 
such 


A load of agony ere this had slain 

One who was new to sorrow. On my brain 

Drop once again the words—“ no right” to 
weep. 

Tis not my name thou murmurest in thy 
Sleep. 


‘No visions of the night reveal to thee 


The weary void, the silent misery, 

Henceforth my jot : nothing to ho 

Have I—yet still love one, thoug 
hope be vain. 


love and 
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CURIOUS HABITS OF THE SPIDER. 


TueEre are few creatures that are looked 
upon with greater horror, by some peo- 
ple, than spiders. Even a dreadful wasp, 
or a creature as terrific as an earwig, 
fails in producing the amount of horror 
that the proximity of a spider will do. 
Let the careful housemaid but catch a 
glimpse of a spider in a room under her 
charge, and straightway the broom is effec- 
tually wielded, and the animal smashed 
or driven away ; its web broken to bits, 
and itself banished into outer darkness. 
“ Spiders are cruel insects,” say the pub- 
lic, and “* catch and eat poor flies.” 

Now, in the first place, the spider is 
not, strictly speaking, an insect; he 
grows from a little spider to a large one, 
and insects never grow ; he should rather, 
therefore, be termed an animal. The spi- 
ders to which we purpose calling particu- 
lar attention are the Common Garden 
Spider, (Zpeira diadema) and the Hunt- 
ing or Zebra Spider (Salticus scenicus.) 

About the middle of July, or perhaps 
earlier, the various shrubs, vine, ivy, etc., 
will be found covered with a number of 
small circular webs; in the centre of 
each, or in some secure retreat among the 
leaves, sits the proprietor of the web. 
He is at this time very small, his body 
not being much larger than a mustard- 
seed ; yet in spite of his tender years and 
apparent inexperience, he is an accom- 
plished workman, and skilled in all the 
art of web-making. Let us now watch 
him as he makes his web. 

Crawling slowly among the leaves, he 
at length stops for a few seconds, wriggles 
his body slightly, touches a leaf with his 
tail, and then spreading out his legs, drops 
slowly downward, suspended by a single 
line of web. He then descends until he 
finds a suitable footing, when, having ex- 
amined his new position, and found it 
agreeable, he gums down the end of the 
single line of web, and ascends by this 
hand-over-hand. This first line, the young 
spider intends to be one of the main guys 
of his future web; it ought, therefore, to 


be very strong. The spider, therefore, 
upon ascending, “pays out” from his 
web-bag a second line, which he attaches 
to the first, and thus strengthens it. 
Having made fast this second guy, he 
proceeds crossways, traveling sometimes 
along distance, and dragging after him 
his line, until he finds a suitable place to 
which to attach his second out-line. Ac- 
cording to the position that he has select- 
ed, so will the spider arrange several or 
only two or three of these preliminary 
lines. . 

Having a foundation upon which to 
work, the spider next places a series of 
diagonals, arranged with the accuracy and 
very much in the position of the spokes of 
a wheel. These vary in number accord- 
ing to the spider’s fancy, but usually con- 
sist of from about twenty to thirty, the 
latter being the commonest average. These 
“spokes” of the web are usually gone 
over two or three times, in order to give 
them strength, and are bound together 
at the centre by a complicated network. 
The spokes are usually about six or eight 
inches long, thus making the diameter of 
the web about one foot. 

The next proceeding is to complete the 
network, that is, to join these spokes by 
cross-bars. To do this, the spider com- 
mences at the outer diameter, starts from 
one of the spokes, to which he attaches 
a web, by means of the last right hind-leg, 
turning his body slightly, to allow of the 
line passing freely out of the web-sack. 
He then proceeds to the next spoke, at- 
taches his web there; andso methodically 
proceeds onward, until he narrows his 
circles, and. finishes in the centre. The 
number of circles traced by the spider’s 
web varies according to the length of the 
spokes; some webs being formed with 
only a dozen or so, others possessing 
thirty or forty. Several webs at present 
in our garden have over thirty-five circu- 
lar portions, the exterior being traced 
round the circumference of a circle, the 
diameter of which is one foot two inches. 
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Taking the guys into account, as well as 
the spokes and circular portions, there 
will be in one web no less than twenty- 
five yards spread out. When, then, we 
remember that many of these lines are 
passed over twice, and during fine weather, 
that a spider makes a separate web each 
night, or during early morning, Sundays 
included, we find that nearly two hun- 
dred yards of web are required by the 
spider per week, in order to supply itself 
with food. 

A spider never repairs its web ; it dis- 
likes patch-work, and makes a new web 
when the old one has done its duty, for 
there are two reasons for the wear and 
tear of a web. First, the insects of large 
size that are caught in the web destroy it 
by breaking certain portions, and thus 
making great holes therein. Secondly, a 
web to be efficient is covered with a 
gummy substance by the spider, and this 
serves to hold the insects that fly against 
the web, their wings being kept firmly 
fixed thereby. This gum evaporating to 
a great extent, an old web is not so secure 
us is one freshly constructed. 

Having completed its web to its satis- 
faction, the spider usually takes up its po- 
sition in the centre thereof, but not be- 
fore it has arranged a ladder of web, by 
which it can conveniently retire from the 
centre of the web amongst some leaves or 
into a quiet nook at a short distance. 
The spider is now on watch; his eight 
legs are stretched out, and the claws hold 
each a spoke: should the slightest vibra- 
tion take place in any part of his web, he 
gives a smart jerk to the spokes leading 
to that part, in order to inquire whether 
any body is.within, for if an insect of any 
kind has been caught, this jerk will 
cause it to buzz or struggle, and the spi- 
der at once proceeds to grasp it. Whena 
fly or other creature is made prisoner by 
the web, the spider runs rapidly toward 
it, and if it be large, such as daddy-long- 
legs, a blow-fly, or a creature of equal 
size, the spider seizes it with his legs, and 
inserts his powerful nippers in the body, 
holding the creature in so iron a grasp 
that all its struggles are useless. It 
seems as though the spider produced also 
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some peculiar fluid which tends to quiet 
or destroy the insects it seizes ; for a large 
fly quickly ceases to struggle after being 
bitten by the spider, whereas the same 
insect would move about quite cheerfully 
long after it had received a pin through its 
body. The fly having almost ceased to 
struggle, the spider considers that the 
next step may be taken. Without en- 
tirely quitting its prey, it yet cautiously 
makes use of its nippers, and separates 
the portions of the web which adhere to 
the fly, until its victim is held by only 
two threads, The spider then slowly 
twists the fly round and round, as it does 
so, covering it with a broad network of 
web, until the fly is wrapped up like a 
mummy. At this part of the proceeding, 
the spider usually rests a little while, and 
employs itself in “picking its teeth,” 
using its legs and claws for this purpose. 
It shortly, however, returns to business, 
separates first one guy, then the other, in 
the interim attaching the fly to himself by 
means of a stout line of web. He then 
runs to the centre of his web, dragging 
the fly after him, and either commences 
his meal there, or retreats to a snug cor- 
ner among the leaves. 

The demand made upon the constitu- 
tion of the spider is, as may be imagined 
very great. Twenty-five yards of web is 
no trifle for a little creature whose body 
is about one fifth of an inch in length. 
Taking the relative sizes of a man and a 
spider, and from thence obtaining the 
proportions, we find that for a spider to 
make twenty-five yards of web from its 
body, is equivalent toa man having to make 
nearly five miles of stout thread from his 
body by. means of secretions. We may, 
therefore, naturally expect that the appe- 
tite of a spider and his eating powers are 
enormous, to enable him to supply the 
drain thus made upon him. 

In order to test what a spider could do 
in the way of eating, we arose about day- 
break one morning to supply his fine web 
with a fly. At first, however, the spider 
did not come from his retreat, so we 
peeped among the leaves, and there dis- 
covered that an earwig had been caught, 
and was now being feasted on. The spider 
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left the earwig, rolled up the fly, and at 
once returned to his “ first course.” This 
was at 5.30 a.m., in September. At 7 a.m., 
the earwig had been demolished ; and the 
spider, after resting a little while, and 
probably enjoying a nap, came down for 
the fly, which he had finished by 9 a.m. 
A little after 9, we supplied him with a 
daddy-long-legs, which was eaten by noon. 
At one o'clock, a blow-fly was greedily 
seized, and with an appetite apparently no 
worse for his previous indulgence, he com- 
menced on the blow-fly. During the day 
and toward the evening, a great many 
small green flies, or what are popularly 
termed midges, had been caught in the 
web. Of these, we counted one hundred 
and twenty, all dead, and fast prisoners in 
the spider’s net. Soon after dark, pro- 
vided with a lantern, we went to examine 
whether the spider was suffering at all 
from indigestion, or in any other way 
from his previous meals; instead, how- 
ever, of being thus affected, he was em- 
ployed in rolling up together the various 
little green midges, which he then took 
to his retreat, and ate; this process he 
repeated, carrying up the lots in detach- 
ments, until the whole web was eaten, for 
the web and its contents were bundled up 
together. A slight rest of about an hour, 
was followed by a most industrious web- 
making process, and before daybreak, 
another web was ready to be used in the 
same way. 

Taking the relative size of the spider 
and of the creatures it ate, and applying 
this to a man, it would be somewhat as 
follows: At daybreak, a small alligator 
was eaten; at 7 a.m., a lamb; at 9 a™m., 
a young camelopard; at one o'clock, a 
sheep ; and during the night, one hun- 
dred and twenty larks. 

This, we believe, would be a very fair 
allowance for one man during twenty- 
four hours ; and could we find one gifted 
with such an appetite and such digestion, 
we can readily comprehend how he might 
spin five miles of web without killing 
himself, provided he possessed the neces- 
sary machinery. 

From what we have remarked with ref- 
erence to the spider’s appetite, the fact of 
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his being a very useful creature in our 
gardens will be evident; the flies, ear- 
wigs, gnats, and small insects that he de- 
stroys being almost beyond computation. 
During one of the close hot days of Sep- 
tember, 1865, when the insects were very 
annoying, and were flying about in great 
numbers, we observed many of the webs 
quite crowded with them; so just before 
sunset we counted one of the webs, and 
found two hundred and ten insects therein. 
In several others there were above one 
hundred. In the garden (which was 
forty yards long by about eight broad) 
there were about forty-five webs ; so that 
during the day somewhere between five 
and six thousand small insects were de- 
stroyed by the spiders alone. 

When the weather is cold or wet, the 
spiders do not obtain their food so easily, 
for the insects then remain in secure re- 
treats, and thus avoid the spider’s webs. 
At such times, spiders become very 
watchful and hungry, and are wonderfully 
on the alert, coming down from their 
corners like tigers, seizing their prey, and 
giving it no chance of escape, It is very 
amusing to see the means adopted by a 
spider to escape, when he is taken hold of 
or threatened. When he concludes that 
danger is near, he drops suddenly from 
his web or from the hand, holding on by 
means of a single line of web; if the 
danger seems to have passed, he then as- 
cends “ hand-over-hand” and with great 
rapidity, in order to regain his former po- 
sition: but as he must, by adopting this 
plan, return to the same spot from which 
he dropped, he has another card to play 
on an emergency. First, he drops to a 
distance of about one or two feet ; he then 
‘pays out” a thick portion of web in a 
horizontal direction, which floats away, 
and is sure to adhere to some branch, 
twig, leaf, or bit of grass, he then runs 
along this bit of web, and thus effects his 
escape. This, however, is not the remedy 
in the most desperate cases ; it is only a 
temporary case that requires such pro- 
ceedings. When matters are really 
urgent, a spider breaks the line oy which 
he is held to his web, and drops direct 
down to the ground, shutting up his legs, 
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and making himself as much as possible 
like a ball; he. then lies on the ground 
like a stone, and will not be induced to 
move under any conditions. This plan of 
not moving seems to be a popular piece of 
diplomacy in the spider and spidering- 
world. A very crafty daddy-long-legs, if 
thrown into a web, seems immediately to 
comprehend its danger, and will not 
move a muscle, for if it did, the owner of 
the web would instantly attack him, and 
wind him up like a mummy. A blow- 
fly, too, is occasionally equally as cautious, 
and thus prolongs his life a few minutes. 
This very cunning proceeding is, how- 
ever, often the cause of a spider himself 
being sacrificed ; for if in his ‘‘drop” to 
escape danger he happens to alight in 
another web, he may try the lying quiet 
plan, when, if the owner of the web in 
which he has dropped is on the alert, he 
is at once wound up in those inexorable 
folds from which there seems no escape. 
A spider, when disturbed and alarmed, 
gives out a peculiar smell, very powerful, 
and much like the scent of the bean- 
flower. Itis possible that this odor may 
have an effect upon the creatures it seizes, 
probably producing sleep, for many of the 
voracious insects seem similarly provided 
—the ant, for instance, having a strong 
‘pungent smell about him, which increases 
in’ power when danger threatens. Among 
the larger animals, there seems to be no 
creature so formidable for its size as is a 
spider. Provided with eight legs, at the 
extremity of each of which are pincers of 
great power, compared to which a lion or 
tiger’s claws are mere trifles; with legs, 
too, of an enormous length, so that it can 
encircle its prey in its grasp, and thus hold 
it securely, whilst the long nippers are 
buried in its body—the spider must seem 
to the insect-world a demon indeed. 
Fancy a tiger with eight legs, each twenty 
feet long, with teeth a foot in length, and 
capable of binding its struggling victim in 
a net, and we should indeed find tigers a 
fearful pest, and tiger-hunting even more 
dangerous than at present. 
During the hot close nights of the sum- 
mer, spiders may really be made useful 
assistants in a bedroom. To sleep with 
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the window open, is almost a necessity at 
such times, but the open window admits 
numbers of gnats and small insects, which, 
by their buzzing or bites, disturb the 
sleeper. If, however, a spider or two 
have chosen to construct webs before the 
window, the insects that would otherwise 
have annoyed us serve for the spider’s 
supper. The common garden-spider is 
nota wanderer either, so he may be trusted 
in a room; for when he has once selected 
a corner, and built a web, he invariably 
keeps to the same locality, and destroys 
gnats and flies by the score, so that there 
is no chance of our suffering annoyance 
from his crawling over us at uncertain 
hours of the night. 

There seems to be a rule throughout all 
nature, that the creatures which eat the 
most rapidly and consume the greatest 
quantity, can remain without food for the 
longest time. A spider that we obliged 
to emigrate from a rose-bush to a pane of 
glass in a north window of our room, re- 
fused to build a web for four days; he 
then built a very small one, but caught 
nothing during three days more ; he seem- 
ed, however, none the worse for his week's 
fasting. We then transferred him to a 
tin box, in which there were holes for ven- 
tilation, and covered the top of this witha 
piece of glass, in order to observe his pro- 
ceedings. The spider at first could not 
ascend the slippery sides of the box, so it 
shortly set to work to gum on little. bits 
of web, so that in two days it could lodge 
comfortably during the whole night on the 
side of the box. A fly which was placed 
inside was soon caught, but did not seem 
to be eaten with the same relish as when 
the spider resided in its web, though a 
week’s fasting was certainly long enough 
to have given an appetite. 

It is very rarely that two spiders really 
have a fair stand-up fight. If by chance 
two are placed in one web, the weaker or 
more cowardly instantly retreats, or is 
captured, and wound up by the stronger. 
Spiders are decidedly cannibals; they will 
breakfast off their brothers and dine off 
their sisters without any compunctions ; 
and as regards what they eat, they seem 
to have no particular preference either for 
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flies, gnats, moths, earwigs, daddy-long- 
legs, bees, wasps, or other small-fry—all 
being eaten with the same eagerness. 
When a spider has devoured all that is 
good belonging to a fly, he gets rid of the 
remainder by flinging it out of his web; 
this he accomplishes by the aid of his legs 
and claws, and he is very careful that it 
is not deposited in his web. It is very 
amusing to find a spider meeting and over- 
coming the difficulties of dragging a large 
fly among leaves and twigs up to its quiet 
retreat, the web by which it holds its prey 
often hitching in the jagged edge of a leaf, 
or over the extremity of a bud. The pa- 
tience of the spider under these circum- 
stances is extreme: he will again and 
again return to the entangled web, nip it 
in halves, or raise it carefully over its im- 
pediments, and at length succeed in drag- 
ging the fly into the selected position. 
Spiders, when carefully watched, are 
admirable barometers, indicating when 
fine weather is coming, or when wet or 
cold is likely to occur. Ifa spider com- 
mences early in the night to make a fresh 
web, we may safely count on a fine night 
and a clear bright morning; when, how- 
ever, we find several old webs remaining 


in the morning, and the spiders disinclined | 


to make fresh nets for their prey, rain or 
damp may be expected. 

It is curious to find, even among crea- 
tures apparently so similar as spiders, a 
marked individuality of character. One 
spider, upon finding a fly cast into his 
web, will rush upon it at once, seize it, 
and after rolling it up, will carry it to the 
centre of the web, and feast onit. Another 
spider, apparently identical in every way 
with the former, upon being given a fly 
under the same conditions, takes alarm, 
and retreats rapidly along the guys of his 
web, as though anxious only to escape 
some great danger. 

If a bee or a wasp is caught in a spider’s 
web, a very cautious proceeding is adopted 
on the part of the spider, which dodges 
and practices as many arts as a prize- 
fighter, in order to escape the formidable 
poisoned lance of his adversary. 

Next to the garden-spider, the hunting 
or zebra spider is the most common. This 
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little creature is small, but very powerful, 
is striped black and white like a zebra, 
makes no web, but hunts for its prey on 
sunny walls and palings, stalking and 
springing on it like a tiger, and carrying 
off a fly much bigger than itself with ap- 
parent ease. These spiders move along a 
wall in a jerky manner, rushing on two or 
three inches, then stopping to look round 
them, again moving forward, and so on. 
When a fly or other insect is observed— 
and this spider is wonderfully quick- 
sighted—the spider approaches with the 
greatest caution, creeping up to its prey 
as a cat crawls toward a bird; should 
the fly move, the spider remains still, and 
bides its time for a more favorable oppor- 
tunity to advance. When the spider has 
reached to within about eight or ten times 
its own length of the fly, it gums down on 
to the wall a thread of web, works its legs 
as does a cat before it springs, and then 
dashes on to the back of its prey with a 
bound so rapid as scarcely to be visible. 
The fly finding itself thus attacked, takes 
wing at once, but the spider retards its 
movements, and is held in check by its 
thread of web, so that the fly falls against 
the wall, snd its capturer instantly grasps 
this foundation, and’ there holds on, in 
spite of the struggles of its prisoner. Even 
before its victim is dead, the spider drags 
it off into a secure retreat, end imme- 
diately commences its feast. 

In consequence of the greater amount 
of activity required, and also from having 
no web to make, the hunting-spider is not 
such a great eater as is the garden-spider, 
and is not therefore so useful as a guardian 
to our open windows; he is, however, a 
most interesting creature to observe, for 
to watch him capture his prey is very 
much like having a bird’s-eye view of a 
fight between a tiger and a buffalo. 

Another description of spider, quite dif- 
ferent in its habits and appearance, may 
be observed in most places where a right 
angle is formed by a wall or fence, or near 
the hinges of doors, cr under ivy, any- 
where, in fact, where a dark corner can be 
found. This creature lives in a den, 
spreads out its net nearly horizontally, 
and waits for some careless insect to drop 
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into its web: with a rush, the spider bolts 
out, grasps its prey, and rushes with it in 
the most demon-like manner again into its 
den; so rapid is this rush, that unless we 
keep our eyes on the web, the fly often 
disappears, we know not whither. The 
spider itself is black, and seems to dislike 
light of any kind. These spiders will 
always be found in cellars, dark rooms, 
summer-houses, etc., and are certainly 
very ill-looking fellows. 

Taking spiders in a mass, and looking 
at the services they perform, we certainly 
ought to treat them with greater respect 
than we do. They destroy the fly that 
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Tue idea of restoring unity to the Oc- 
cidental Church, predccupied not only 
men of despotic views, but also the gene- 
rousand liberal-minded. By what means 
shall it be accomplished? they asked. 
The violent replied, by force; but the 
wiser represented that Christian union 
was not to be gained at the point of the 
sword. Those interested in this great 
question resolved to ascertain whether it 
could not be effected by mutual conces- 
sions, and they set themselves to the 
work, but with different motives and in 
different ways. They formed three 
classes. 

All over Europe, at that time, were to 
be found cultivated minds, the product of 
the Renaissance, who liked neither the 
superstitions and abuses of Rome, nor 
the severe precepts of the Reformation. 
They wanted a religion, but one more 
facile, more conformed, as they thought, to 
reason. Between Luther and the Pope 
they saw Erasmus; and this elegant, 
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five separate times settled on our nose as 
we tried to obtain a second nap at five 
A.M, They roll up and devour those two 
wretched gnats that kept us awake last 
night with their dreary pinging buzz, and, 
after all, closed one of our eyes with their 
blood-thirsty bites. They gobble up the 
earwigs that crawl out of the mpe pear 
just as we are about to take a bite; and 
they carry off in triumph the daddy-long. 
legs before he can shake off his wings and 
grub our lawns. Thus he or she who kills 
a spider commits an act similar to that 
of destroying a cat when a house or ship 
is overrun with rats and mice. 


MELANCHTHON. 


wise writer was their teacher. The Elec- 
tor of Saxony called them Zrasmians. 
But they believed that their dream would 
be realized by the fusion of Popery and 
Protestantism. 

Everywhere, also, were to be found men 
more or less eminent, who were ruled by 
the desire of retaining Europe under that 
papal tutelage which had lasted through 
the medieval ages; they feared unheard 
of perturbations should this supreme au- 
thority come to an end. At their head, 
in France, was the king. Francis I. had 
also a more interested aim; he wished 
to unite Protestants and Catholics by 
political interest, because he needed Rome 
in Italy in order to regain preponderance 
there, and he needed Protestants in Ger- 
many inorder to humble Charles V. To 
this class belonged, more or less, William 
du Bellay, counselor of the king, and his 
rightarm indiplomacy. Both were, as to 
doctrine, on the side of Erasmus; but as 
to church polity, while the prince held to 
a moderate papal dominion, the minister 
would have preferred a more liberal rule. 

Lastly, there were, especially in Ger- 
many, Evangelical Christians, who con- 
sented to accept the Episcopal forms, and 
even the primacy of a bishop, in the hope 
of obtaining a transformation of doctrines 
and conduct in the church at large. Me- 
lanchthon at Wittemberg, Bucer at Stras- 
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burg, and Professor Sturm at Paris, were 
the most noted men of this school. Me- 
lanchthon went farther than his associates. 
He believed the great revolution which 
which was going on to be salutary, and 
even necessary, but demanded that it 
should be limited and controlled. The 
past ages had elaborated certain results 
which ought, as he thought, to be trans- 
mitted to the ages to come, and he im- 
agined that if the Pope could be induced 
to receive the gospel, this despot of other 
times might still be useful to the Church. 

Another interest, still more pressing, 
moved these good men; the victims of 
fanaticism must be saved, the butcheries 
must be stopped. ‘The bloody and awful 
executions which had taken place in the 
squares of Paris, on the twenty-first of 
January, 1535, in presence of the king 
and his court, had spread far and wide an 
indescribable horror. 

These noble souls seemed to forebode 
the miseries of France, the battle-fields 
drowned in blood, the night of St. Bar- 
tholemew quaking with murders, the 
mournful sound of the great bell of St. 
Germain-!’ Auxerrois, and to behold the 
flight of those bands of fugitives, dis- 
persed through all the earth by the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 

These three classes had one common 
trait. Those who composed them had, 
generally, a spirit of accommodation, were 
ofa facile disposition, and were willing, in 
order to obtain their end, to sacrifice some- 
thing of what they held to be the truth. 
But there were in Europe, on the side of the 
Pope, inflexible Papists, and on the side 
of the reformation firm Protestants, who 
placed truth above unity, and who were re- 
solved to do every thing in their power, 
“that the truth which God had committed 
to them should not be lost by their cow- 
ardice, nor be taken away on account of 
their ingratitude.” 

The famous placards affixed in the 
capital and throughout France on a night 
of October, 1534, had brought trouble 
into the camp of the peace-makers ; they 
saw a lighted torch suddenly set fire to 
the house where they were tranquilly sit- 
ting to reconcile Rome and the Reforma- 
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tion. “This seditious act excites the 
kingdom and exposes us to the greatest 
dangers,” wrote Sturm from Paris to 
Melanchthon, ‘The authors of these 
placards are fanatics, rebellious people, 
who are spreading pernicious opinions, 
and who ought to be punished,” wrote 
Melanchthon himself to the Bishop of 
Paris. But, at the same time, the most 
energetic among the German Protestants, 
indignant at the cruelty of Francis L, re- 
fused to join themselves to a king wha 
caused their brethren to be burned. The 
king of France had formed the plan of a 
congress, whose effect should be the re- 
establishment of peace in Christendom ; 
but an imprudent hand had put fire to the 
powder, and all the friends of peace were 
filled with fear and anxiety; there was 
nothing, thenceforth, but recriminaiions, 
reproaches, and discords. 

Francis I. acknowledged that if his pro- 
ject was weil-nigh defeated, it was owing 
to his own violence; he undertook to re- 
pair the matter which he had so impru- 
dently spoiled He wrote on the first of 
February to the evangelical princes of the 
empire, assuring them that there was no 
resemblance between. German Protestants 
and French: heretics, his victims. The 
author of the strappadoes of the twenty- 
first of January took a iofty tone, as if he 
were innocence itself. 

‘Tam insulted in Germany, in ali places 
of concourse,” said he, ‘and even at ban- 
quets. It is said that people in Turkish 
dress walk freely in all the streets of 
Paris, but that no one dares to appear 
there in German attire. It is said that 
Germans, without distinction, are there re- 
garded as heretics, and are seized, tortur- 
ed, put to death. We think these calum- 
nies ought to be answered. At the mo- 
ment when we were about to understand 
each other, some furious, besotted persons 
have tried to destroy our work. I prefer 
to bury in darkness the paradoxes they 
have advanced: I am unwilling to set 
them before you, illustrious princes, and 
thus to display them in the light of day 
upon the vault of heaven. I am content 
to say that you would yourselves have 
condemned them to execration. I have 
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wished to prevent this pest from spread- 
ing throughout France, but no German 
has been sent to prison. Men of your 
nation, princes, nobles, are still graciously 
received at my court; and as to German 
students, merchants and artisans who are 
in my kingdom, I treat them like my own 
children.” 

This letter produced some effect ; there 
was a reiction beyond the Rhine. Me- 
lanchthon resumed his projects of union. 

Clement VIL. having died of sorrow at the 
prospect of nothing but mistakes and trou- 
bles in the future, the king of France con- 
sidered himself thenceforth freed from the 
promises made to the uncle of Catherine. 
The choice of the Holy College presently 
gave him still more liberty. Alexander 
Farnése, who, under the name of Paul ITI. 
succeeded Clement, was a man of the 
world ; he had studied at Florence in the 
famous gardens of Laurentius de Médicis, 
and had lived an irregular life from his 
youth. He was at one time imprisoned 
by his mother’s order, in the castle of St. 
Angelo, and, availing himself of the mo- 
ment when the procession of the Féte- 
Dieu engrossed the attention of his jail- 
ers, he escaped by means of a rope from 
the window. Although he had a natural 
son and daughter, he had been elected 
cardinal, and from that moment his eyes 
were fixed upon the tiara. He obtained 
it at last, at the age of sixty-seven, and 
declared that he would follow in religious 
mattersa very different course from his pre- 
decessors. This man, who so much need- 
ed reformation for himself and his family, 
gave himself up to reforming the church. 
Not only a king of France, but also a pope 
of Rome was to make advances to Melanch- 
thon. Leo X. had bequeathed schism to 
Christianity ; Paul III. undertook to re- 
store unity to it, and thereby acquire a 
greater glory than that of the Medici. He 
immediately promised a council to the 
ambassadors of Charles V. and, four days 
after his election, announced his purposes 
in full consistory. “I want a reforma- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ but before the universal 
church is purified, the church of Rome 
must first be swept clean,” and he desig- 
nated a company to digest a plan of re- 
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formation. Proud of his capacity, he be- 
lieved that it would all be easy for him, 
and inwardly triumphed already over the 
coarse Germans and the rude Swiss. 
Francis I. was well satisfied with these 
tendencies in the pope, and knew besides, 
that he had his own private means of 
coming to an understanding with him. 
The chief secretary of his Holiness, Am- 
brosius, an influential man, had a strong 
liking for presents. A certain person 
who had need of his services, having given 
him sixty silver basins and as many 
ewers, ‘ How is it,” said some one, “ that 
having so many basins in which to wash 
his hands, his hands should not always 
be clean?” 


In 1535, the moderate Catholic party, 
seeing some chance of success either at 
Rome or Paris, resolved to take a decided 
step and invite Melanchthon to France. 
This proposition was made to Francis I. 
and was supported by all who held these 
opinions. They knew that Melanchthon 
was called “the master of Germany,” and 
they believed that if he came to France he 
would conciliate all parties by his mental 
culture, his learning, his wisdom, his 
piety and gentleness. A single man, ap- 
pearing at the right moment, will some- 
times give a new direction to a whole 
epoch, and a whole nation. ‘“ Ah sire!” 
said Lord Barnabas Voré de la Fosse, a 
noble, learned, zealous Frenchman, who 
understood Germany, and who had tasted 
the gospel—“ Ah sire!” he said to Francis 
I. “if you could know Melanchthon, his 
integrity, his learning, his modesty! I do 
not hesitate to tell you that I am his dis- 
ciple. Among all who in our time have 
a reputation for learning and deserve it, 
he is the first.” 

These efforts were not in vain ; Francis 
I. found the priests very arrogant and 
clamorous. His despotism made him 
lean toward the pope, but his literary taste, 
and his disgust at the monks, inclined 
him to the other side. He believed that 
ne could satisfy both these inclinations, 
Engrossed by the momentary effect, and 
careless of consequences, he passed rapidly 
from one extreme to the other. He had 








thrown himself, at Marseilles, into the 
arms 01 Clement VII., now he resolved to 
offer his hand to Melanchthon ; “ very 
weli,” said he, “since he is so different 
from our rebels, let him come, I shall be 
delighted to meet him,” This gave great 
joy to the peace-makers ; ‘‘ God has seen 
the affliction of his people, and has heard 
their cries,” exclaimed Sturm. Francis I. 
directed De la Fosse to go to Germany and 
himself urge Melanchthon. 

A king of France inviting a reformer to 
come and explain his views was some- 
thing entirely new. The two chief obsta- 
cles to the Reformation seemed to be re- 
moved. The first of these was the char- 
acter of the reformed in France, the exclu- 
sive firmness of their doctrines, the rigor 
of their morality. But it was Melanch- 
thon, the gentle, the wise, the tolerant, the 
learned, the genial, who was to undertake 
the work. The second obstacle was the 
levity and opposition of Francis I.; but it 
was this prince himself who made the ad- 
vances. There are fortunate hours in 
human history, and such an unique hour 
seemed now to have come. ‘“ God, who 
‘rules the tempests,” exclaimed Sturm, 
“shows us a haven of refuge.” 

The friends of the gospel and of enlight- 
enment set themselves to the work, 
which might prove a difficult one, of per- 
suading Melanchthon, the elector, the 
German Protestants ; but mediators do not 
recoil before obstacles ; they set up pow- 
erful batteries ; they drew their bow, and 
made a great effort to carry the place. 
Sturm especially did not spare himself. 
His free courses in the Royal College, 
his expositions of Cicero, his logic, which 
instead of preparing his pupils—among 
whom was Peter Ramus—for learned dis- 
putes, developed and adorned their minds 
—none of these things hindered him. 
Sturm was not only an enlightened, be- 
nevolent man, appreciating the beautifulin 
human genius; he felt profoundly the 
divine grandeur of the gospel. Literary 


men, especially in Italy, were often, in 
those days, negative in gegard to the 
things of God, frivolous in conduct, with- 
out moral strength, and consequently in- 
capable of exercising a salutary influence 
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upon their cotemporaries, Such was 
not Sturm; and while these brilliant 
minds made the thousand facets of their 
wit shine uselessly in the saloons, this 
eminent man held a Christian faith and 
life ; he devoted himself to the cultivation © 
of what was most elevated, and, during 

his long life, ceased not to enlighten his 

age. 

“The future of Protestantism is in your 
hands,” he wrote to Bucer; “ your reply 
and Melanchthon’s will decide whether 
the gospel is to enjoy freedom, or is to be 
subjected to’ the cruelest persecutions. 
When I see Francis L. meditating the re- 
formation of the church, I must needs 
acknowledge that God inclineth the heart 
of kings ; I doubt not his sincerity; I seein 
him no hidden designs, no political mo- 
tives: although a German by birth, I do 
not share in the suspicions which my 
countrymen feel in regard to him. I am 
convinced that the king wishes to do what 
is in his power to reform the church, 
and to give freedom of conscience to the 
French.” 

Such was at that time the hope of the 
most generous minds and the aim of their 
efforts. 

Sturm, wishing to do all in his power to 
give France this liberty and this reforma- 
tion, wrote himself to Melanchthon. He 
was the man to be gained, and Sturm put 
his whole heart to the work. 

‘“* How the thought that you will come 
to France rejoices me,” said he to Me- 
lanchthon, “ the king talks much of you ; 
he praises your integrity, your learning, 
your modesty ; he places you before all the 
learned men of our age, he has declared , 
that he was your disciple. When I think 
of the devouring flames which have con- 
sumed so many noble lives, I weep; but 
when I learn that the king summons you 
to advise a way of extinguishing these 
fires, then I acknowledge that God looks 
with a loving eye upon the souls visited 
with unexampled calamities. Strange 
that France recalls you at the very hour 
when she so strongly attacks our cause! 
The king who, at the bottom, has a good 
character, perceives so many defects in 
the old cause, and so much imprudence 
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in its advocates, that he turns to you fora 
remedy for both evils. © Melanchthon! 
to see your face would be our salvation. 
Come, in the midst of our violent tem- 
pests, and show us the port. <A refusal 
from you will keep your brethren held 
over the flames. Fear not emperors nor 
kings; those who ask you are men strug- 
gling with death. But it is not they 
alone: the voice of Christ, the voice of 
God himself calls you.” 

The letter is dated Paris, March 4th, 
1535. 

The Holy Scriptures which were read 
wherever the Reformation had reached, 
had aroused the feeling of true Christian 
unity and love. These cries of distress 
could not fail to move the Protestants of 
Germany ; Bucer, who had also been in- 
vited with Melanchthon, prepared to set 
out. “Who,” said he, “are French, 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and other 
nations? They are all brothers in Jesus 
Christ. It is not merely such and such 
a nation, it is all nations, that the Father 
has given to the Son. I am ready,” he 
wrote to Melanchthon ; “ prepare yourself 
to go.” 

What should Melanchthon do? was 
the question. Many, even in Germany, 
had hoped that France would take the 
lead in the great renovation of the church. 
Had not her kings time after time, par- 
ticularly Louis XII., opposed the pope ? 
Was not the university of Paris the rival 
of the Vatican? Was nota Frenchman 
the first, who, cross in hand, had roused 
the west to march to the conquest of 
Jerusalem? Many believed that with 
the renovation of France would come the 
renovation of all Christendom. 

They must not only open their arms to 
receive France, they must go and seek 
her. 

Melanchthon understood this, and un- 
dertook the work. He first wrote to 


the bishop of Paris, in order to win him 
over to the proposed union, representing 
to him that the episcopal constitution 
should be maintained. The doctor had 
no doubt that even under that form, the 
growing consciousness of truth and right- 
eousness, everywhere aroused, would win 
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over to the reformation the nation of St. 
Bernard and St. Louis. 

“France,” he wrote to the bishop of 
Paris, ‘tis, as it were, the head of the 
Christian world. The example of the 
most eminent nation must exercise a 
great influence over all others. If France 
decides to defend strenuously the vices 
of the church, worthy men in all coun- 
tries will witness the death of their dear- 
est hopes. But I hope for better things; 
the French nation, I know, has a won- 
derful zeal for religion. All eyes are 
turned to us; all conjure us not only 
with their entreaties but with their tears 
to prevent that healthful studies shall be 
stifled, and Christ’s glory buried.” 

On the same day, May ninth, 1535, 
Melanchthon wrote to Sturm: 

“T will not let myself be stopped either 
by domestic bonds, nor by the fear of 
danger. There is no human grandeur to 
which I do not prefer the glory of Christ. 
One single thought makes me hesitate: 
I doubt the possibility of doing any good: 
I fear that it will be impossible to obtain 
from the king what I consider necessary 
for the glory of God and the peace of 
France. If you can dissipate these fears, 
I fly to France, fearing no prison. We 
need attempt nothing but what concerns 
France and the church. You know that 
kingdom. Decide. If you think it will 
be well for me to undertake the journey, 
I go.” 

The letter of Melanchthon to the 
bishop of Paris was not without effect. 
This prelate had recently been made a 
cardinal, but this dignity in no wise di- 
minished his desire for the reéstablish- 
ment of unity and truth in the church, 
and, on the contrary, it gave him new 
power to realize this grand idea. Refor- 
mation drew near. Delighted with the 
ideas of the master of Germany, he com- 
municated them to those who would feel 
interested in them—undoubtedly to the 
king. ‘There is not one of our men in 
France who is not pleased with Melanch- 
thon’s views,” said he; “as for myself, 
I am inexpressibly so.” It was the same 
with his brother William. While the 
cardinal of Paul III. especially wished 
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for union with Melanchthon in the hope 
of obtaining a wise and pious reforma- 
tion, the counselor of Francis I. wished, 
leaving to the people his spiritual au- 
thority, to have France politically inde- 
pendent of Rome. The two brothers 
agreed in begging the king to send for 
the friend of Luther. De-la Fosse joined 
with them and with all the friends of 
peace, in conjuring the king to give the 
German doctor a proof of his good-will. 
“ He will come if you write to him,” they 
said. 
Francis I. decided to do so, and instead 
of addressing the sovereign on whom 
Melanchthon depended, the proud king 
of France wrote to the simple doctor of 
Wittemberg. It was not according to 
rule; and, if the monarch had written to 
the elector, this step might have been 
followed by very useful results; not so 
much because it would have prevented 
a wound to the sensitiveness of the 
prince, but because the reasons which the 
monarch, with Du Bellay’s assistance, 
would have given, might have convinced 
a prince as friendly to the gospel and to 
peace as was John Frederick. Diplo- 
matic rules are good for something. This 
is the letter of the king to the learned 
doctor : it bears the date of June twenty- 
three, 1535 : 

“Francis, by the grace of God, king 
of the French, to our dear Philip Me- 
lanchthon, greeting. 

“Some time since I learned from Wil- 
liam du Bellay, my chamberlain and 
counselor, the zeal with which you 
strive to appease the altercations to 
which the doctrines of Christianity have 
given birth. I now learn from the letter 
which you have written him, and from 
Doré de la Fosse, that you are disposed 
to come hither, in order to confer with 
some of our most distinguished doctors 
upon the means of restoring to the church 
that sublime harmony which is the first 
of all my desires. Come then, either in 
an official character, or in your own 
private name; you will be welcome to 
me, and will have proof, in either case, 
of the interest I feel in the glory of your 
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Germany and in the peace of the uni- 
verse.” 


At the same time, Francis I., not wishing 
to alarm the court of Rome, and in order 
to prevent her from interfering and tram- 
meling the matter, summoned Cardinal du 
Bellay shortly before before his departure, 
and said to him: 

“You will give the Holy Father to un- 
derstand that I send your brother to the 
Protestants of Germany to obtain from 
them what he can, and the most that he 
can; atleast to induce them to consent to 
the authority of the Pope as head of the 
temporal church. As to belief, religion, 
ceremonies, institutions, and doctrines, he 
will arrange them, if not in the most fit- 
ting way, at least in a way which can be 
tolerated, awaiting the decision of a coun- 
cil. Matters being thus conducted, our 
Holy Father can then, soon and boldly, 
proclaim a council at the proper place, and 
retain his authority firm and flourishing ; 
for, if the enemies of the Holy See once 
draw in their horns in Germany, they will 
do the same in Italy, in England, in Scot- 
land and Denmark.” 

The intention of Francis I. is very evi- 
dent from these instructions. The power 
of the Pope was the sole thing he sought 
to preserve, As to religion, ceremonies, 
doctrines, the two parties must try to come 
to an understanding; they must do what 
they can; but the horns, the enticing 
books of the Protestants, must be drawn 
in. The king declared himself satisfied, 
provided the people of Europe continued 
to bow in submission to the Roman power. 
The king did not delay showing what 
was his real purpose, for what conciliation 
a council ought to work, if, which was 
very doubtful, it should come to pass that 
one should be assembled. 

On the twentieth of July, the bishop of 
Senlis, his confessor, invited the Sor- 
bonne to designate ten or twelve of their 
theologians to confer with the reformers. 
If a bombshell had fallen in the midst of 
the faculty, it would not have caused such 
consternation, “What a strange pro- 
posal!’ cried the doctors; “is it a joke, 
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is it an insult?” During two days they 
were in session. “Very well, yes, we 
will appoint deputies,” said the assembly, 
“but it will be to Sena with the 
king.” 

“Sire,” said this ehegdinn boldly, 
“your proposal is perfectly useless, and 
extremely dangerous. Useless, for the 
heretics will listen to nothing but the 
Holy Scripture. Dangerous, for Catho- 
lics weak in the faith may be perverted by 
the objections of the heretics. Let the 
Germans point out to us the articles on 
which they need instruction, and we will 
gladly give it; but there is no discussion 
to be allowed with heretics. If we meet 
them, it must be only as their judges. It 
is a divine and human right to cut off cor- 
rupt members from the body. If such is 
the duty of the state in regard to assas- 
sins, how much more in regard to schis- 
matics, who destroy souls by their rebel- 
lion !” 


Milton: 


1674. [ August, 

These various movements were not made 
in secret; they were discussed through 
the whole city and far beyond it. What 
was most amusing to enlightened minds 
was, that the doctors of the Sorbonne 
were afraid of talking, lest the minds 
of the common people should be per- 
verted by them. “There is no need of 
chattering and babbling about the gospel ; 
but itis too absurd, when any one inquires 
about our faith, that nothing can be said 
in defense of the same. Let us handle in 
peace and gentleness the mysteries of God: 
to.keep silent is an indifference and cow- 
ardice worthy of the ridicule of infidels.” 
“ Truly,” said Marot, on learning the re- 
sponse of the Sorbonne : 


Je ne dis pas que Mélanchthon 
Me déclare au roi son advis ; 
Mais se disputer vis-a-vis, 
‘0s matires n'y veulent entendre /” 


o-oo 
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Tue sun was set: one thin cloud, high in air, 

Hung, drenched with glory from his viewless 
gaze ; 

While o’er the distant town the nightmare 
smoke 

Gloomed dull and low. 
porch sat 

An old man, rustic-clad, but of high mien, 

Clear eyes upturning to the balmy air, 

That lingered ‘neath his voice. 


Before his house- 


“Still dark, still dark! 
No break, no respite, no one gleam of hope ! 
How far away it seems, that olden time— 
Youth fair and fearless—manhood’s resolute 
might, 
With strong scorn sweeping through the cob- 
web hosts 
Of hostile sophisms—honored, feared, beloved; 
But chiefest happy in God’s peerless gift, 
The common wealth of vision. Then the first 
Shadow that flecked with gloom my lightsome 
life— 
Sad presage!—ever deepening, darkening 
down, 
Till wife and children, home and neighbors, all 
The outer world, was but a chaos dim 


Of far-off noises, and J evermore 
Blind to the beaming faces that I loved, 
Now known but as vague voices in the dark. 
And, one by one, they left me, died or fled, 
And silence gathered round: few voices now 
Break my long night of twenty lonely years. 
And yet—” 

His voice grew lordlier as he spoke 
And loftier cadence filled it— 

“ though alone, 
I am not desolate. My darkened eyes 
Were blinded by an overpowering glimpse 
Of the supernal glory. This my night 
Is but a shadow the great radiance casts— 
Through the dark cloud life spreads on our 
soul’s sky— 

Of God, who is light. For the hurry of life, 
The craving of foul passions, and the base 
And earthward clinging of the spirit, weave 
O’er the soul’s sight a canopy opaque: 
The very act of being shuts us out 


From heaven’s purecandor, But the stainless 
soul 

Burns through the darkness, till God’s glory 
meets 


Its upward struggling ; and the near approach 
Blinds with excess of eplendor. 


Thus my eyes 
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Were shut on earth, to bend their keenness 
more 

Concentred on that brightness which is hid 

From earthly eyes. And the one light abides, 

While earth’s dusk shadows fly: times wax 
and wane : 

My soul draws nigh to its desiréd goal. 


Jane Gurley’s Story. 
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Lead me within: for soon these sightless eyes 
Shall see the King in his beauty, in that land 
Where eyes are never dim, and God himself 
Giveth us light.” 


He ceased: the orange flush 
Of eve had died away; and the night fell. 


JANE GURLEY’S STORY. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Tue princely Christmas sunset faded; 
and the whispering Christmas winds 
called up a storm. It wasa dreary storm 
of snow and sleet and gusts, and lasted 
many days. It howled itself quite hoarse 
at last, and should, by all precedents, 
have spent itself, instead of moaning there 


over the shivering city, and off upon the. 


sea, like a soul in pain. One fancied it 
waited for something: groaning and 
struggling to be free, but, for an end unac- 
complished, doomed to tortured wander- 
ings. 

Down there by the water, it was waging 
fearful conflict with itself, or with its des- 
tiny. The sea, lashed to foam, broke 
and crashed against the piers, tore off 
pieces of the ruined wharves, boiled about 
the arches of the bridge, dashed. chained 
and groaning lumber against walls of 
brick and stone, washed hollowly through 
the foundations of crumbling houses, and 
off with a cry into the harbor. One lost 
boat, broken from its moorings, tossed up 
and down upon the surf. 

Winds clashed like the conflict of armies 
in the air, shrieked through the rigging of 
ships, writhed behind the lumber, and over 
the labyrinth of tracks. Gusts of snow 
and sleet fell like blows, and blinded 
those angry demons who hissed through 
it, where the labyrinth was slippery. 

Reuben Trull was thinking about them ; 
as he always thought when the storms beat 
upon them and him; as he had spent so 
many lonely hours thinking. To-night 
they had for him a horrible fascination. 


To turn from them into warmth, and 
light, and shelter, was almost impossible. , 
To wander about there in the frozen 
gloom, watching them whirl up and shriek 
by, one upon another; watching the 
ghosts of sails and the ghosts of signals 
flapping in the wind; the distant blood- 
red lights, and the blood-red tinge they 
threw upon the surf, was torture. 

Something more than the boy’s natural 
morbidness kept him in the place to-night 
a certain indefinable sense of compulsion. 
He laughed at it, but he could not, or he 
did not cross it. It was willed that he 
should not—and wisely, and kindly. 

It was some time since the men had 
separated from their work. Reuben was 
alone. He had not been at work with 
them. He had found no work since he 
left the prison. The taint of the place 
was on him—there were none to help a 
thief. 

A thief! he bit his blue lips till the 
chilled blood came ; a thief as long as he 
lived! That was what they thought, 
every one; only Janet. God bless her, 
God bless her! But Janet could not prove 
him innocent; she could never do it now ; 
no one could do it. Who was there to 
contradict the law ? The law had branded 
him a thief—him, Reuben Trull. That 
was what life meant now; just the one 
word—thief. 

To take comfort in his innocence! So 
they told him—people who smiled with 
the words on their lips. He knew what 
the smile meant. They might have 
spared him mockery. 

Yes, his innotence. After all, it was 
something. Something to her—Janet. A 
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little to himself, no one could take it 
from him, No one could mock it into 
guilt, But innocence was not bread. In- 
nocence would never get that little home 
in the country—the beautiful home. 

Starvation! even a thief did not like the 
word ; it might be very strange. 

The storm, beating against his face, 
made its bitterness and its hopelessness 
very pitiful. The very stain of the impu- 
ted crime seemed to rest on it at moments : 
he shrank so from it, turning it over in 
his mind, dwelling on it in all its con- 
ceivable bearings,accepting itso thoroughly 
as the horizon of his life. It had become 
so familiar to him now; so completely a 
part of him. 

To a man like Reuben Trull, this men- 
tal state was exquisite agony. A soul 
less finely-strung would have been con- 
tent with its innocence and its freedom— 
bread and butter thrown in. Trull needed 
a physical sustenance, but he needed 
other things beside. The heart of a 
human helper—a warm, candid, brother’s 
heart, might have restored his manhood 
and his future ; might have prevented his 
despairing wanderings in the storm that 
night; might have— Well, it is easy to 
say might have been. What was ordered, 
was ordered. 

In simple words, the boy was utterly 
discouraged. His efforts to find employ- 
ment were quite fruitless. No one wanted 
a jailbird. No one cared what became of 
him. No one cared that he starved. He 
forgot, as the best of us are apt to forget 
in our misery, that he had partly brought 
it upon himself. The chaplain of the jail, 
who had been unwearying in his wise and 
kindly labors with him, had offered, at 
parting, to find him employment. 

“T believe you can be trusted,” he had 
said, “I will go with you myself, and say 
so toanyman. You shall have work, and 
work that you like.” 

But Reuben flushed and paled, like one 
in sudden pain. 

“IT can’t do that, sir. I can’t go with 
you as a condemned criminal. I didn’t 
do that thing I’m here for, and God knows 
it, if nobody else does. Thank you all 
the same, sir, but I'll find something to do 
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as I found it before. I was an innocent 
man when I came into this place, and I’m 
an innocent man when I go out of it, and 
Pll take my chances alone, sir.” 

But the chance had been taken, and 
lost. And togoback now—now, with the 
brand of shame seared upon him deep and 
black by the judgment of the world, with 
his innocence cast by as a pretty fable, 
to return as a helpless, hopeless criminal, 
begging for daily bread—this, for Reuben 
Trull, was a simple impossibility. So, 
on this night, wandering about there, his 
head sunk on his breast, his eyes on the 
drifting snow, he seemed to be left quite 
to himself—left, in his despair, to the 
mercy of unjust and untruthful thoughts 
—it seems to us; but such men do not 
generalize. We are wont to argue from 
our own experience; he argued from his ; 
it is, at least, a common fault. 

“There’s so many thousands of us,” 
he muttered, through his sharp, gasping 
breaths, “ so many of us living and dying 
like heathen, down here. We steal, and 
we swear, and we murder; we don’t steal, 
nor swear, nor murder; it’s all one. No- 
body helps us; nobody sees any differ- 
ence; nobody wants us to be respectable 
men and women, and shows us how; 
—droves of cattle, may be?’ with a 
laugh. 

“There's their churches, and _ their 
schools, and missionaries, and drunkards’ 
asylums, and magdalen asylums—it don’t 
take a half of us. He made poor folks, 
he did. I wonder what he thinks about 
it. I wonder if he couldn’t make ways 
enough to save some more of us, I won- 
der if he’s sorry. And there’s Janet— 
Janet’—— The word held so much. 
Poor little Janet! She had had such a 
hard life, and it was his right to care for 
her. How could he do it now, out of that 
place? When should they ever find the 
little home ? he had never had a home. 
When should they go into the country 
together, Janet and he, among the flowers 
and the winds, and where the sky was 
wide ? 

Who said he was sorry ? that God he 
had promised to believe in. Perhaps he 
was: he guessed he might be. 
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~ «He knows all about it, may be. He 
don’t mean to‘do a fellow any harm. I 
guess I won’t talk against him. I—” his 
voice faltering into a silent prayer. 

If the hoarse storms were waiting for 
something, its unaccomplished end might 
have been near, one would fancy. It 
shrieked so behind the lumber ; it writhed 
so upon the sea ; it tossed such great ap- 
pealing arms intothe sky. Asif it pleaded 
dumbly against its mission; as if it ago- 
nized to be released, 

Reuben Trull, walking with his eyes 
upon the ground, as the silent prayer had 
left them, turned his steps at last to the 
city. As he did so, a figure, three rods 
behind him, turned its steps to the city 
—Cranton. 

Why he was there, perhaps he hardly 
knew. To be near the object of his 
hate; to be a spy upon his movements, 
for the pure dishonor’s sake; to revolve 
plan upon plan of murder, which he had 
not the courage to commit; to keep his 
victim in sight, and gloat over him, with 
the mere brute sense of power—perhaps 
it was that. He did not reason about it; 
he simply knew that he was there. 

The red signal-lights struck his face, 
once, twice, as they had done before. 
The effect was horrible. Again, as before, 
he put up his hand instinctively, as if to 
rub them from his cheek. 

The writhing storm upheaved the sea, 
and shook the city like a tornado, as if 
it cried with a last great cry against its 
mission. 

Reuben, with his hat over his ears, and 
his head sunk, half bewildered by the 
roar, heard no other sound. The man 
behind him heard, or thought he heard, 
a low, muttered thunder. He bent his 
head to listen; as he did so, he noticed 
a certain trembling of the glazed and 
slippery tracks, and smiled. The signal- 
light fell full upon the smile. 

Trull was walking down the tracks now, 
his head still sunk upon his breast. 
Cranton began ‘to count in his fancy the 
boy’s steps upon the sleepers—one, two, 
ehree, four—ten perhaps ?—five, six. He 
stopped, clenched his hands before his 


face, and turned his back. 
Vor. I11,—22 
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It was like the call ofa haman thing— 
the cry of the storm just then. 

Reuben Trull ‘turned suddenly, saw 
the familiar, horrible vision of the blind- 
ed demon—its awful brightness, its 
scorched breath —slipped and fell. It 
hissed up, and it hissed by. 

And Cain went out from the presence 
of the Lord. 


They had found her at last. He was 
lying in an old shed to which they had 
been able to move him, just out of the 
storm ; the rain dripped drop by drop 
through the crevices ; they wiped it from 
his face as best they could; some one in 
compassion had laid a woolen coat be- 
tween hiin and the drifted snow; some 
one else had covered him. 

She came in very quietly. They hada 
lantern there, and the light struck her 
face. 

“Reuben |” 

He stopped his groaning at the sound ;- 
even then he thought to spare her pain. 
And he smiled, as if he were quite con- 
tent. She came up softly, and knelt on 
the snow beside him, bending her face. 
just over his, and near to it. 

“ Janet!” 

“Can you see me, Reuben ?” 

“T see you.” 

“Can you see my eyes ?” 

“T see them.” 

“Can you touch my hand—so ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now I shall help you. It won’t: be: 
very long, I think.” 

“ Janet, Janet!” 

“Yes, Reuben.” 

“* My poor little Janet !” 

“O Reuben! O Reuben!” 

If her lips had once quivered! . If her 
eyes had not been s0 utterly dead! If 
there had been a tear or a groan! There 
was only the voice, and the voice spoke 
only his name. 

They were still after that. 
only each other’s eyes. 

“ Janet,” presently ; ‘it is true.” 

“Are you sure, Reuben ?” 

“ Sure, He's sorry for you. 
why !” 


They saw 


He— 
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“ What is it, Reuben ?” 

“ He says so.” 

He closed his eyes then. . The girl sat 
with her face bent over his, and did not 
stir. 

“ Janet,” once more. 

“Yes, Reuben.” 

“Kiss me, Janet.” 

She kissed him. 

“ Janet, I think—” 

“ You think?” 

“T think I am going into the country. 
There are flowers; and winds. He’s 
been keeping them, I—” 

She stooped with her face at his lips. 

‘Reuben !” 

“T will wait for you, Janet. [ will—”’ 

She waited with her ear at his lips. 

“‘One more word. O Reuben! one 
more little word !” 

But there was no other word. She 
closed her arms about his neck, and laid 
her face down upon the snow beside him. 

“Tt was all I had, Reuben.” 

They heard the whisper, but they 
could not hear the words. It was a long 
time before they spoke to her. 

“It is time to go,” they said. 

“Go? Oh! yes.” 

She rose then, and followed them quiet- 
ly, as they carried him away. 

The storm had died into penitent sob- 
bing. Its work was done. Its clouds 
broke and shifted from starlit spaces, as 
tears wiped from the eyes of one at rest. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DEEBP UNTO DEEP. 

Wuerner utter joy can ever quite blot 
out utter agony ; whether the ages of 
eternity can efface the scars of certain 
lifetimes upon certain souls ; whether they 
will not forever keep in the very blaze of 
infinite light their shaded places—dim 
places, like the memory of a childish 
pain: softened and dear, perhaps, for 
their unfolded fitness, and unfolded mer- 
‘cies, but there; and whether there may 
not be moments even in heaven, and even 
face to face with the fitness and the mer- 
ey, that we shall not like to look into 
them—of this I sometimes wonder. 

The more tender the providence the 
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blacker the mystery —this may be a 
law. The higher the heights of attaina- 
ble submission, the deeper the depths of 
rebellion—this may be law. The son 
of the morning, nearest and dearest to 
Infinite purity, reflected in his angelhood 
its very brightness, and the utter black- 
ness of darkness is his. By a principle 
of rebound, the greatest sinner may be- 
come the greatest saint. 

I have not to tell you that this poor 
child ‘became a saint. Far from it, per- 
haps, in our eyes. And yet—it may be 
because I love her—but I fancy, and for 
the fancy I thank Him who seeth not as 
man seeth, that he has found in her that 
which makes her very dear to him. He 
had heated his own furnace for his own 
uses, but it was heated seven times. Ja- 
net could not see him watching it with 
mournful eyes ; she could not see him 
sorrowing as he heaped the fuel. I must 
use dark words solemnly, to tell you 
what in the first “anguish of the burn- 
ing” it made her—simply a devil. We 
may comprehend the words, or we may 
not. We may never have felt the faint- ° 
est breath of the furnace. We may have 
walked through it, and'come out of it 
unsinged—a figure as the figure of the 
Son of Man hand in hand with us. Be 
that as it may, we may not quite cast 
Janet from our sympathies. 

And indeed I think it was hard. I 
think I could have taken the child in my 
arms, and forgotten the blackness of her 
sin. I think I should have simply pray- 
ed that she might cry. For Janet had 
not shed a tear. 

It was pitiful to see her. A certain gray 
look, like the look of death, had settled 
about her mouth. Her eyes, great, and 
dark, and fixed, never came to life from 
the night and the moment when the sum- 
mons came to her, and she went out into 
the storm. They died when Reuben did. 
She smiled often—at the neighbors, at her 
father, at Baby Ben; and her smile was 
more mournful than her eyes; her laugh- 
ter sadder than either. 

It seemed hard. Life had brought her 
80 little joy; and a little joy would, so to 
short-sighted human vision it seemed, 
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have saved her. Now, what remained ? 
What, for the days of the years of her pil- 
grimage ? What at its end? Reuben in 
heaven; she on earth. Reuben in hea- 
yen; she— 

And how should she or could she find her 
way tohim? What future had Janet, for 
all eternity? For because of him she 
had just turned her straining eyes into the 
gloom, where stood the waiting Cross, be- 
fore which greater sinners than Janet lost 
heavier burdens. She had tried with fal- 
tering footsteps to find her way to it 
among the thorns. There had been none 
to help her of all the disciples of Him who 
hung upon it; quite alone, she had tried 
to battle with her doubts and fears; but 
she had tried. He had sent her Reuben. 
Reuben had felt his way to him. In that 
little home in the country, among the 
flowers and the winds, Reuben would 
have helped and taught her, that she, 
too, might find him. But he had taken 
Reuben utterly away. 

So now what was left for Janet? How 
should she grope her way to the only rest 
life had for her, quite alone ? 

Utter rebellion was left; that seemed 
tobe all. Mad snatchings upward for her 
idel; blasphemies, hot and fast, against 
him who held it from her reach; curses 
that he had ever brought her into his 
world—his wide, happy world, in which 
was no place for her. There were nights 
that she spent pacing her little room, her 
hands clenched above her head, her Bible 
thrown down and trampled beneath her 
feet, in which I think she knew what a 
soul must know in hell. 

There were nights when she lay upon 
her bed, her eyes wide open to the dark- 
ness all night long, muttering hour after 
hour, “ He’s a barbarous God, I say!” 

There were nights when she crept up 
to Baby Ben, and hid her face, and only 
said: ‘He was all I had, Baby Ben. O 
Baby Ben, Reuben was all Janie had!” 

One night she was coming home from 
the pastry-shop with Ben in her arms— 
the child was alternately taken with her 
to her work, or boarded for the day with 
old Mrs. Hurd—when a window, lined 
with pictures, stopped her. She might 
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have stood there one minute or ten—she 
never counted time before such windows— 
when a gay party of ladies and gentlemen, 
stepping from their carriages, and sweep- | 
ing in at the doors, roused her from her 
dreaming. It was a mournful fact, and 
more significant than any others of the 
change these few weeks had wrought in 
her, that even this, the only dreaming 
which had ever brought her merciful and 
complete forgetfulness of herself and her 
life, failed now to move a muscle about 
her rigid mouth, to flit the faintness of a 
shadow or a light across her fixed, dead 
eyes. She looked at a picture because she 
always had—mechanically. The impulse 
seemed a ghest of the old passion; galva- 
nized life in a corpse. 

A merry voice, from which she learned 
as it passed her that the party had come 
to see by gas-light a celebrated picture 
within, had in it a certain familiar accent, 
at which she looked up. The fair curls 
and pretty dollish face, half-hidden behind 
its thread-lace vail, she recognized; it was 
the young lady who had been selected as 
her teacher at the Mission-school. From 
certain words dropped about the picture 
—“it was about a widow, or something 
of that sort,” the young lady believed— 
Janet stole in, half unconsciously, after the 
party, and through the bright bewilder- 
ment of the room. 

The picture, draped heavily about its 
gilded frame, hung alone. The time was 
the time of the great plague in London; 
the scene a cellar. Upon a heap of straw 
a child lay dead; in its mother’s lap 
another, dying; its little hands thrown 
up. Upon the ground, his face turned 
into the shadow, a man, also dead; the 
woman, crouched beside him, the only 
living thing. Her eyes were on his face. 
She had forgotten the child in her lap. 
There was one low light in the room, just 
flickering out. It struck only the wo- 
man’s face, and left the rest in shadow. 
Into the face the artist had thrown a look 
not unlike the look of Janet’s eyes. In 
her forgetfulness of her child, in her 
crouched attitude, in the relaxation of 
every nerve of her dropped hand, which 
the hand of the dead man yet held, he 
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had thrown, or tried -to, throw, ‘a point in 
human suffering which words fail to touch. 

The gay party stopped before it. Jane 
stopped. 

“ The execution is wonderful,” said one 
of the party behind his eye-glass, ‘really 
wonderful.” 

“But our American. artists do choose 
such low-lived, scenes,” was the answer. 
It came from an elderly lady, with refined, 
aristocratic features, and passionless eyes. 
“It is a pity to.degrade art in such a way ; 
besides, the whole animus of the thing is 
false in this case, I do not think such 
people are capable of the refinement of 
emotion the artist has worked to such an 
exquisite pitch, He means well, doubt- 
less; it is an amiable enthusiasm.” 

The young lady had been standing 
somewhat. apart, watching the picture 
with puzzled eyes, and silently. She 
spoke up timidly, against the little polite 
hum of assent that followed the words. 

“Do you think so, Mrs. St, Clare? I 
don’t know. I used to. But down at 
the Mission-schools you do see such 
things. One girl in: my, class lost her 
mother last week, and I declare she makes 
me cry every time I look at her, she’s so 
sad! I feel differently about these things 
as I grow a little older. There was a girl 
came into my class. about a-year ago, a 
very sad case, and so wicked she fright- 
ened me, and I let her go off angry. 
Somehow I've always been rather sorry. 
The other teachers blamed me about it at 
the time, and I cried and said I'd give up 
teaching ; but it was the only way I knew 
how to do any good, and they persuaded 
metostay. Idon’t understand very much 
about these things, and I don’t think I 
know how to talk to poor people very well; 
but I don’t believe it’s Christian to say 
their feelings are not just the same as 
ours.” 

Mrs. St. Clare smiled an indescribable 
smile. 

‘My dear Miss Ashley, you'll outgrow 
all that; it is quite natural in a person of 
your age, and I understand it perfectly— 
perfectly, my dear. I went through it all 
once myself; every amiable person does. 
Of course, such people ought to have 
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Mission-schools, and tracts, and all that, 
as I say to my daughter, though I do not 
think it Aer duty to mix herself up in it. 
Lknow they’re human, like the rest of us, 
and it’s all very natural and proper that 
the city missionaries should be supported; 
but when it comes to claiming that a 
wretched Five Points or Fort Hill creature 
is capable of the same emotions, on losing 
one of her little ragged, filthy babies, that 
J should be, if one of my children were to 
die, that’s another thing, and—” 

Jane laughed aloud. 

The lady turned and saw her standing 
there, her dead eyes on the picture, her 
mouth rigid. For some reason, the lady's 
aristocratic composure left her; she color- 
ed, and started'slightly. 

“ What a singular-looking girl! Where 
did you come from? What were you 
laughing at—the picture ?” 

* No.” 

“What was it then?” | 

Mrs. St. Clare did her elegant best, but 
she looked uncomfortable. 

“T am laughing at you,” said Janet 
coolly. ‘ You said poor folks hadn't feel- 
ings like yours,” . 

“ Well, my good girl—” 

“None of your ‘good girls’ to me!” 
said Jane roughly, “I say that woman 
there,” pointing to the picture, “cared 
more for her husband than you ever cared 
for yours!” 

Baby Ben cried out just then, and she 
turned sharply away, her rough voice 
changing in its sudden way to hush him 
tenderly. 

“Why, I know that girl!” 

Miss Ashley stepped after her with crim- 
son cheeks. 

“How do youdo? I’mglad tosee you 
again,” 

“ Are you?” said Jane, an indescriba- 
ble satire in the tones, all her rudeness 
thoroughly roused, 

“Yes I am—really. I wanted to see 
you. I wanted to tell you that I am 
sorry you left the class so. I didn’t say 
exactly—I mean—won't you come back 
again ?” 

“No, I won't. I guess I'm going toa 
different place from that,” laughing hoarse- 
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jy. Something in her face puzzled the 
young lady. 

* Are you sick ?” 

i)» “No, I wish I was,” 

. “Are you in trouble, or any thing of 
that sort ?” 

. Jane turned her face away. The young 
lady had a glimpse of it. It awed and 
perplexed her. All her happy years with 
all their refinement, education, culture, 
stood: abashed before it. In her honest 
heart she was sorry for the child; she 
would have helped her. But she was 
feeling out into the dark of a desert the 
boundaries of which her little merry feet 
had never touched. Her words came like 
the words of a stranger in a strange land. 

“God always sends every thing, you 
know,” she said, all her weak soul aston- 
ished in her eyes. ‘ People in affliction 
ean always go to him, and of course he 
does just right.” 

True enough, to be sure; but hardly 
the thing that was needed just then. Jane 
broke into a laugh, brushed against the 
other’s velvet, and out of the door without 
a word, 

“Why, I don’t understand !”’ exclaimed 
Miss Ashley, looking after her. ‘I’m sure 
I-meant well. What can be the matter 
with her? [wonder if she’s hungry ?” 

Two girls of the same age; the same 
race; within sound of the same church 
bell; fashioned soul and body by the same 
hand. Who maketh us to differ? May 
it. be a question just where the pity be- 
longs? A question, also, which of the 
two one would choose to be in eternity ? 

Once away from the dazzle of the gas- 
light and pictures, and out of sight of the 
weak astonishment of the young lady’s 
eyes, and the aristocratic, passionless 
smiles of Mrs. St. Clare, Janet’s face 
changed as much as it had ever changed 
from the night that it bent over Reuben, 
lying there upon the snow. A curious 
quiver passed over it; a shade whiter of 
its pallor; there was a little struggling too, 
of her hands, as they met and clasped 
around the child. 

“They think we haven't any feelings, 
Baby Ben, They think we're stones, logs, 
earth—things that stay put, and don’t 
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care, and can’tcare. Whatdo they think 
we do when we lose every thing we've 
got—get new, may be? They with 
their fine clothes and money and grand 
churches and tracts—curse ’em!” And 
then she repented of the muttered word, 
and hid her face in the baby’s neck, 
with the old instinctive likeness to a 
prayer, that even now she had not quite 
forgotten. 

**T didn’t mean to say that, Baby Ben. 
Reuben wouldn’t like it. I won't say it 
any more I guess—but O Baby Ben, 
they’re so good and happy, so happy, and 
Janie is so tired of it all!” 

Perhaps just then there came to her, 
the old memory of the woman’s face with 
its serious eyes and kindly smile, and 
mourning drapery. Of all the great, rich, 
happy world whose heart pulsed forever 
about Janet, but the very hem of whose 
haughty garment she might not touch, 
this face alone had come near to her with 
kindly human look, as of one sister upon 
another, and sorrowed for her.. In all the 
world, I think this face alone could have 
done for Janet that which she was dying 
inch by inch for the want of—could have 
brought tears into her dead eyes. And 
so Janet, for the memory of it, kissed Baby 
Ben and said: 

“T won’t curse ’em, for her sake.” 

But presently, as the walk grew long, 
and the child heavy in her arms—Jane’s 
arms were not so strong as they used to 
be—and her utter physical weariness drove 
back the one little softened thought out 
of her heart, she said: 

“It’s nouse; nouse. I wish I was out 
of the world, [do, Ben—she in the picture 
was going pretty soon I guess. He'd 
gone, you know.” 

And then, stopping at her own door to 
hear her father’s voice, and the voices 
with him in the room above: 

“Tf I needn’t ever go in again; if—” 
She started out into the night once more 
with sudden step. There was a laugh on 
her lips; a curious laugh. 

The weight of the child grew heavier 
in her arms, as he fell asleep, and she 
walked slowly, her eyes on his face. 
At a corner of a street, she stopped.. The 
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water and the shipping were just in sight 
beyond. The tide was coming in, anda 
fresh wind swept up, salt and strong. 
There was no light in the sky, and great 
clouds chased each other over it. 
And standing there, a thought came to 
Janet, distinct and palpable. It had been 
to her before. It had whispered to her in 
dreams. It had muttered in the winds of 
night. It had sat by her, and looked into 
her eyes in her long days. It had flitted 
like a shadow between her and Baby Ben. 
Now, it sharpened and defined. 

She might have stood there five minutes. 
Then she threw up her hands. 

‘‘T can’t bear it any longer, Baby Ben 
—Icannot/” Turning then quietly and 
swiftly into the side-street, her eyes on 
the child's face, a large stone building 
stopped her at its massive steps. Many 
lights were in its windows; large letters 
carved into its stone, over the door. 

“For ‘little wanderers,’ ” muttered the 
girl looking up at the lights. “ Home. 
It’s better. They'll keep him out of 
father’s hands. I couldn’t if—” choking 
there a little. One long uncertain min- 
ute; then 

“ Good-by, Baby Ben.” 

And so she kissed him, and laid him 
down upon the steps ; wrapped him warm- 
ly in her shawl, and went away. 

Down to the water, then: out upon a 
long, low wharf. The tide covered it 
sometimes. She could touch the water 
now with her hands, leaning over—eight 
feet of it, perhaps. 

Just enough. 

She sat down upon the wharf, folded 
her arms, and watched each wave that 
rolled in, and rolled up, and plashed be- 
tween the piers ; her face quite still. 

“Ten minutes at the most; ten minutes, 
or thirty, fifty, sixty years. The tide 'Il 
go out before morning—and so, what's 
the difference?” What was the differ- 
ence? Who would miss Janet out of the 
great, happy world? Baby Ben would 
grow up and forget her. Her father would 
swear a little, and be glad of it. And so 
that was all, Where she went to, mat- 
tered little. Nobody would know, nor 
care; she least of all. ‘Anywhere, any- 
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where, out of the world.” If there wero 
any God, and he chose to put her some- 
where and burn her up forever—let him. 
He made her. He put her into that street 
where she had lived. He took Reuben. 
It was his own work. 

A month—a year? thirty, forty, fifty 
years? It was simply impossible. Thir- 
ty, forty, fifty years without Reuben. 

And only ten minutes, 

Who said she’d be sorry afterward? 
Was that Reuben? 

** Reuben, Reuben !”’ She stretched out 
her hands, the cry ringing out upon the 
sea, 

But Reuben did not speak. Reuben 
had never spoken ; not one word since he 
went away. Reuben would never forget 
her so. If it were true, he would tell her 
something ; he’d make a way. 

Down under the waves the sea-weeds 
were floating, and the little shells and peb- 
bles were still. To be stil// To lie all 
the winter days, and summer nights with 
folded hands; with closed eyes that need 
never open; with mute lips that need 
never speak; with weary feet that need 
never stir; with the great, empty world 
forgotten ! 

Only to slip quietly off; to tie her 
hands with her scarf, so they should not 
clutch the piers, It was so very easy! 
And of course it was not true — about 
Him who lived with the poor folks thirty- 
three years. She wished somebody could 
have made her understand. It was too 
late now. But if somebody could have 
helped her some way, may be—well ? 

How grave and good the coroners would 
look if they found her floating in some- 
where to-morrow! How shocked all the 
fine pious people would be, when they 
saw it in the papers ; such a dreadful in- 
crease of suicide among the poor! And 
to think where they all went to! 

The girl laughed. Sitting there to com- 
mune with her fixed and quiet purpose, 
she could laugh. The laugh from its bit- 
terness and its blasphemy softened at 
last into a little low wail. It might have 
been a good-by to Baby Ben. It might 
have been something else. 

And then she stood up and quietly tied 
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her hands. She waited a minute when 
it was done. Of the physical fear of 
death, and clinging to life, which certain 
philosophers on human nature are fond 
of making much of, in laws of black and 
white, this girl, I think, had none; or so 
little that she scarcely thought of it at 
all. It was something else for which she 
waited. The old fiat that had gone forth 
centuries ago, to such as she—thou shalt 
not kill ! 

If there were any God, after all! If 
there were any heaven! And at thata 
great paleness came into her face, a great 
appeal into her eyes. Jf there were any 
heaven! O Reuben! O Reuben ! 

She threw up her bound hands. 

‘*He said he'd wait for me, he—Rew- 
ben !” 

The cry of a lost soul could have held 
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perhaps no more helpless pleading. With 
the word on her lips she broke away 
from the wharf, away from the hungry 
waves, fleeing from death as she had fled 
to it. Even as if Reuben had come back 
into her desolated days, and called her 
in the old familiar way. 

Back again through the gloomy streets 
—still as if the boy were calling—and to 
the great house with the lights, and the 
promise carved in its name. There on the 
steps lay Baby Ben, as she had left him, 
wrapped warin, and pink and safe in her” 
shawl, smiling at a baby-dream. 

She caught him to her arms with a 
single sharp cry. 

“Oh! Baby Ben, I didn’t do it. I 
thought I should. I-—’ and kissed his 
face and neck, his hands, his feet, his 
wakened, wondering eyes. 


DE REBUS RURIS. 
No. III. 


MR. URBAN AND FIFTY ACRES. 


Wuar on earth my friend Mr. Urban 
wants of a farm of fifty acres I do not 
know, but he wants it. At least he says 
as much; and I am not the man to 
dispute him. I am confident that when 
he gets it, he will grow red in the face 
over it, and perspire fearfully, and use lan- 
guage forbidden in the decalogue, and find 
his pet Alderneys, season after season, 
very obstinately dropping calves of the 
wrong sex, and his steers breaking into 
his cabbage patch: I am confident that 
he will feel persuaded before the end of 
the first year that all his country neigh- 
bors have conspired to fleece him, and that 
the butchers are all cut-throats—in which 
opinion he will not be far out of the way. 
Notwithstanding this, which I have repre- 
sented to him in the mildest manner pos- 
sible, (seeing his infatuation) Mr. Urban 
still wants a fifty-acre farm. Of course 
he is no farmer, and his idea of a good 
farmer is of one who raises large vegeta- 
bles, keeps his fences and buildings in 
Pimlico order and owns fine stock. It is, 


I must be allowed to say, a somewhat im- 
perfect idea. He has not the slightest 
doubt of his capacity to treat land judi- 
ciously, and make it produce huge crops 
at a minimum cost. How he expects to 
accomplish this I do not know; neither, 
I think, doeshe. Naturally, he does not 
mean to buy a farm full of rocks ; on the 
contrary, he wishes smooth land—rich of 
course, with no uncouth assemblages of 
brush—gently undulating withal—giving 
fine views—not hard to till, with seryice- 
able buildings upon it—in a healthy region, 
convenient to schools, railways, churches, 
mills, steamboats and the world generally 
—with ample society in the neighbor- 
hood—plenty of the choicest fruit— 
abounding in good spring-water—no in- 
cumbrances, and at a very low price. All 
this, he thinks, is to be found easily, any 
day in the week, and that a moderate sized 
check will transfer it to his possession. 
There is a, little presumption in the 
thought ; but, if the advertisements are to 
be believed, not much. City-bred men 





have indeed rather a presumptuous way 
of regarding those who live and gain their 
living by country pursuits. 

Think of it for a moment! Here (in the 
country) is your quiet landholder, living 
in the performance of a humble range of 
duties—rearing brown-cheeked boys who 
will make their way to high places of 
trust—to generalships, to governorships, 
by dint of their sturdy habits of self- 
denial, and of work, which have belonged 
to their early life ; and on the other hand, 
yonder by the gas-lights is your business 
man of the city, rearing boys under the 
shadow of the Broadway shops, who by 
reason of no self-denial at all, will hardly 
arrive at thé governing even of themselves, 
(to say nothing of States) and yet such a 
person counts it'no difficult matter, by the 
gains of only a week's profitable venture, 
to oust the countryman from his home, 
and take possession of his lands. It is 
lamentable to think that the accomplish- 
ment of such undertaking is so easy. » An 
instintive clinging to one’s home is a good 
nucleus for the growth of orderly virtues. 
I am not going to enter into the question 
as to whether the better man may grow 
up under trees, or under brick walls; it 
is a large question; and there is a leafy 
side to it, which to me is particularly en- 
gaging: but to-day, our concern is with 
Mr. Urban and his search and its results. 

As I have said, the advertisements are 
most promising—so also are the repre- 
sentations of the real estate agents, (the 
most citified of citizens) who are loudest 
in their praises to a new comer—of some 
property, dull of sale, which has been a 
long time on their books. 

And here, I wish to interpose, by way 
of parenthesis, a suggestion—our need of 
a more intelligent and trustful real estate 
agency (so far as relates to country homes) 
than now exists. It should be in the 
hands of parties who have lived in the 
country, who are familiar with the country, 
and with country resources and country. 
drawbacks, who by travel and experience 
are competent to advise, and who by large 
intercourse with landholders can put an 
inquirer upon the right trail. Still further, 
it is eminently desirable that such party 
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be able to furnish leading hints for what- 
ever changes may be requisite—the sys- 
tem of management that may be safely 
pursued, and to forecast the home which 
is sought for. Iam by no means suggest- 
ing what is impracticable, or impossible. 
Older countries have long seen the advan- 
tages of such agency as I describe. A 
man of business in London, who after a 
series of successes conceives the idea of 
establishing a country home, is able to put 
himself at once in communication with cer- 
tain well-known parties, who (though they 
may not advertise in the journals) are un- 
derstood to bein correspondence with such 
landholders asare willing to sell, but enter- 
tain a horror of seeing their homes and 
lands tramped over day after day by what- 
ever curious people may obtain a search 
ticket from the established and ordinary 
real estate agents. A home is a home, 
even to the humblest; and to those whose 
needs demand a peremptory sale, the in- 
terposition of some adroitagent who makes 
the visit of a purchaser appear to be only 
the visit of a curious friend is an immense 
relief. 

Still more important is it that such ne- 
gotiator be competent togive advice based 
upon long experience and observation. 
There is many a man, my friend Urban 
among them, who, conceiving a longing 
for the quietude or other indulgences of 
the country, has yet the most dim and 
vague notions of what he is really in 
search of. Is it simply a quiet reach of 
garden ground which may supply all the 
enjoyment of the lesser fruits? Is it sea-air 
alone—or mountain air, simply—without 
a thought or care of any thing beyond? 
Is it shade and trees and a taste of wild- 
ness? Is it the care of fine cattle and the 
requisite attention and expenditure? Is it 
a two months’ disport with a model-farm 
in summer, without much regard to the re- 
turns? Is it the establishment of a coun- 
try home which shall be complete in all 
its equipments? Not one in ten of those 
freshly smitten with a desire to purchase 
a country residence can, definitely say. 
So much the more need of one who can 
intelligently, by a few practical questions, 
interpret their own wishes to the purchas- 
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ers themselves, and fathom the full reach 
of their country longings. 

A farm of fifty acres may be a large thing. 
or it may be a small thing; small, if re- 
mote, and’ submitted only to the “ hand 
to mouth” culture of a great many of the 
present holders ; but large, extravagantly, 
if it be favorably placed, and be wrought 
to the full measure of its capacity by 
the best appliances of agricultural and hor- 
ticultural art. Yet the applicant at the 
city offices can form no idea of this dis- 
tinction, nor will his queries in such a 
quarter put him in the way of arriving at 
the just grounds of such distinction. If 
on the other hand, such applicant (Mr. 
Urban, we will say) were to address him- 
self to one of wide experience and obser- 
vation in such matters, he would proba- 
bly say: ‘‘ My dear sir, do you wish a fifty 
acre farm, that shall return revenue? Do 
you wish it as a plaything, for which you 
will be willing to pay as much annually 
as for your opera-box and its attendant ex- 
penses? Do you wish to engage your 
sympathies in the affair, and demonstrate 
some iniproved method of culture at what- 
ever cost? Finally, do you wish it as a 
summer home, enjoyable—through all the 
time of leaves and fruitage—and not a 
cancer upon the purse through all the re- 
mainder months of the year ?” 

Well—not one in ten whotalks vaguely 
about having a farm—a country place— 
is prepared to answer intelligibly and 
directly such questions. Can you—who 
have sometimes thought of giving your 
children breathing-room, under trees? 
Can you—who have sometimes thought 
of glorifying your business successes in 
Wall street, by a tasteful home in the 
country ? Can you—publisher, jobber, 
grocer, bookseller, tailor—who have some 
vague notions of eventually giving dignity 
to your gains by establishing a home under 
elms—have you any precise idea of what 
you propose? What limit of land—what 
range of landscape—what fertility of soil 
—what addenda of-convenience ? 

I don’t think, for a moment, that you 
have; I don’t think that one in a hun- 
dred has, who amuses himself in dreamy 
hours with forccasts of a pleasant home 
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in the shade of oaks, and in» the midst of 
corn-lands, which, in boyish days, he 
knew—only too well. The man who is 
eager for a town purchase of house or lot, 
has very distinct notions (ordinarily) of 
the size he covets—the number of rooms 
requisite—of the household service he will 
possibly require, and of the probable range 
of his annual costs in maintaining the 
same. But, with respect to the country, 
whenever his aspirations turn in that 
direction, he is in a maze. He counts it 
an indulgence, which, like city indulgen- 
ces, has no determined laws of cost ; it is 
another opera-box, of which the trees 
make the upholstery, and some Killarney 
manager presents the bills in brogue, 
Under these conditions of uncertainty, an 
intermediate agent, who can interpret in 
some measure a man’s own indefinite 
wishes, and, by a few direct, practical 
questions, reduce his intentions to form, 
is eminently needed—one, moreover, who, 
by his own experience and observation, 
can suggest the costs and capabilities of 
farm, garden, or country seat, and enable 
the purchaser to take a complete trade 
view of his proposed enterprise. 

To return to Mr. Urban—his negotia- 
ations must be largely through the estab- 
lished real-estate offices, or by personal 
reply to the newspaper advertisements. 
These leave him in a dreary muddle. 
Those who have had experience know 
why, and how. The established agencies 
take no account of an applicant’s tastes, or 
positive wants, (if he were able intelligibly 
to express them) and are only anxious 
to make sale; the advertisements are 
naturally exaggerated to a degree that 
makes the consequent search a ludicrous 
bore. One ‘‘charming place” is next to 
a great reach of marsh-land, where every 
informant is pale and quaking with the 
ague; another is so beset with rocks, 
that it would require double the cost of 
purchase to clear a smooth bit of green- 
sward at the door. 

Such incongruities naturally shock a 
man of commercial susceptibilities—if he 
proposes to carry them to the country 
with him. Mr. Urban does; and, fretted 
by an accumulation of mischances, and of 
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misdirections; as well as by not a little 
conscious ignorance of his own, appeals 
to me for certain practical hints in way of 
guidance—putting his appeal indecd in 
the shapeof a rambling talk, which I take 
the liberty of digesting into this formulary 
of questions : 

1st. How much ought fifty acres of land, 
with respectable farm-house, and out- 
buildings, within accessible distance—say 
not over three to four hours from the city 
—to cost ? 

2d. Will the possible or probable rev- 
enue from such a farm be sufiicient to 
keep it in good order—best of order, say 
—so thatit shall not become a bill of ex- 
pense ? 

3d. Whatcrops or treatment will insure 
such return, without destroying altogether 
the picturesque effects, or requiring me to 
cut every tree upon the place ? 

4th. Is it possible to secure any decent 
man, without too big a raft of children, to 
supervise such a farm—live in the back- 
rooms—keep the smell of his cabbage 
stews sufliciently under cover, so as to cn- 
able me to enjoy a country home indoors 
—(when I wish) and relieve me of all the 
fatigue of details? 

5th. Supposing I purchase such a place, 
and stock it to my fancy, and redrganize 
the old house, or, possibly, build a new 
one, and Mrs. Urban grows tired ofit, allin 
a year, or two, or three, is there any hope 
of my getting back my purchase moncy 
and costs, or a sum ranging within fifty 
per cent of the same? 

Gth. What are the best cattle to keep, 
(supposing I purchase) and are any pears 
better upon the whole than the Bartletts, 
and do you know of a good maid of all 
work, who would milk upon a pinch, and 
stay away from mass for a fortnight, and 
is the patent churn, on show at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Cedar street, really 
a good article ? 

7th. Which do you think the best for 
eggs, the Brahma Poutras, or the Cochin 
Chinas, and do they require much care? 

8th. What do you think of Jersey fora 
country residence ? 

When a man’s rambling conversation 
for two or three hours is capable of digest 
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into such interrogative formula, it is evi- 
dent that he has some rural intentions; 
and I proceed to reply to such (in behalf of 
my friend Urban) scriously and seriatim. 

The price of land, within the requir- 
ed distance of New-York, is as variable 
as the weather. There are lands with- 
in a radius of a hundred miles of the 
City Hall, equipped with rocks and trees, 
which would be dear at ten dollars the 
acre, and there are lands within the same 
radius, equipped with rocks and trees, 
and without architectural improvements, 
which would be cheap at two thousand 
dollars per acre. In fact, there is no rule 
for price of land, as prices rule for other 
commodities. Lands along the Hudson, 
for instance, are valued—for their river 
views, or, may be, the social attractions of 
their neighborhood—at prices upon which 
the best ordered cropping would not pay a 
rental of one percent. On the other hand, 
there are level garden grounds on Long 
Island to be bought at prices on which 
cight, ten, and even fifteen per cent might 
be made secure by judicious culture. 
Within four miles of Edinboro Castle 
there are grass-lands which rent, per acre, 
for one hundred dollars a year. Of course, 
near to great cities, the rental of garden- 
ing or grazing-land, is measured by the 
length of lease—if long, it is worth more; 
if short, itis worth less. In general, I 
should say that any easily-tilled, fairly- 
productive land, within three miles of a 
good market (by which I mean any city of 
twenty-five to forty thousand inhabitants) 
ought, upon a ten years’ lease, to pay a 
rental of at least twelve to fifteen dollars 
per acre. This supposes, however, full 
agricultural or hortivultural aptitude on 
the part of the manager—a qualification 
which rarely belongs to city purchasers. 
If such a purchaser looks simply to agri- 
cultural rental, as a justification of the 
enterprise, he can hardly afford to pay 
more than two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty dollars an acre for lands 
adapted ,to easy tillage. But a largely 
qualifying circumstance lies in the fact 
that all such lands near to centers of 
business, take on annual increase of 
value by reason of the growth of the 
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town. In the last ten years, such rate of 
increase in all thriving neighborhoods 
might safely be reckoned at six to eight 
per cent for each twelvemonth. This is, 
however, only true of those farm-lands 
which lie so near to cities or large towns, 
as to suggest the outlay of new roads 
across them, or a prospective demand for 
suburban building lots. In view of this, 
the sagacious purchaser of a fifty acre 
farm will not leave out of view—if he de- 
sires the surest possible increase of his 
capital—the attractiveness of the land for 
building sites ; and if, as we suppose, his 
purchase be within fifteen to twenty min- 
utes’ drive of a growing city, he will pro- 
ject his improvements, whether of plant- 
ing or grading, with an eyc to its ultimate 
adaptation for such purpose. 

Will the farm revenue of fifty acres 
pay for care and keeping? Most un- 
‘questionably, if there be a reasonablo 
amount of smooth tillable land, and aver- 
age fertility, and no woful mismanage- 
ment. If, however, “ care and keeping” 
are understood to imply the introduction 
of graveled walks in all directions, and 
trenching for shrubbery, agricultural re- 
turns will scarcely pay for the weeding 
and the watering. Luxuries are luxuries 
all the world over, and must be paid for 
out of hand. What I count legitimate 
care and keeping, is such management as 
shall insure a gradually cumulative fer- 
tility to the cultivated portions, a neat 
and orderly air to the necessary buildings 
and walks, and a gradual but positive de- 
velopment of those features which con- 
tribute most to its attractiveness as a 
place of residence. 

As fur the proceeds of a sudden sale 
growing out of disgust with the rural en- 
terprise, I should hope that a man—or a 
woman cither-—might be duly punished 
for such vacillation of purpose. ’I'would 
be a good ethical result, whatever might 
be its economics to the urban adventur- 
ers. Any such quick-coming disgust 
arises, I think, in the majority of in- 
stances, from the outlay of more con- 
siderable improvements than can be 
thoroughly kept in hand cr matured: 
and it is needless to say that no new pur- 
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chaser will ever pay a large price for 
gravel walks overgrown with turf or gul- 
lied by the rains, or for shrubbery that 
leads a starveling life in a great encom- 
passing circle of foul growth. An in- 
ferior plan completed is always more sal- 
able than a grandivse scheme but half 
carried out. Again, ornamental country 
architecture never brings its cost, save 
under very exceptional conditions ; there- 
fore the proprietor who forecasts a pos- 
sible carly sale, should be very coy of 
placing much capital in flamboyant join- 
ery or expensive walks. On the other 
hand, whatever expenditure contributes 
to the real productive capacity of tho 
land, whether in the way of drainage, or 
permanent fertilizers, or judicious farm- 
buildings proper, will prompt buyers, 
and in nine cases in ten, return its full 
cost. The man who spends five thousand 
dollars in bringing up the revenue of 
a fifty-acre farm from four hundred to 
a thousand dollars a year, is working 
upon a safe basis; but the man who ex- 
pends an equal sum in finical equipments 
of house and garden, and in the shap- 
ing of a great mass of walks, and the 
planting of exotics—while the land re- 
mains at its old fixed point of productive- 
ness—may find buyers who will refund 
the cost of his whims; but the chances 
are by no means in his favor. 

Another large source of disgust with 
rural undertakings lics in the difficulty 
of finding efficient and honest directing 
labor. We have in this country no class 
of farm bailiffs, who by education and 
tradition know their duties, and quietly 
perform them. We have indeed ship- 
ments, from year to year, of stray speci- 
mens of this old-country class; but tho 
democratic instinct speedily overtakes 
them—of becoming directors in chief. 
As good democrats—which of course all 
Americans are—we ought not to regret 
this, but it comes awkwardly in the way 
of a great many city visions of rural 
felicitude. Mike who has toiled far into 
the twilight, under the shadows of the 
hills of Wicklow, comes deftly and easily 
into a ten hour system, by virtue of 
which on some June day your out-spread 
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hay lies smoking under the evening dew ; 
and Bridget, the stout lass, red-armed 
and crimson-cheeked, commended for all 
work, who has milked the spotted kine 
in the folds that border Killarney, ‘many 
a time, and oft,” is quick to comprehend 
the American deference for the sex, and 
explodes upon you with ‘Shure! and 
it’s niver a woman's work !”” 

But, short-comings of subordinates 
could: be borne, if we might be sure of 
the intelligent and faithful direction of 
superiors. In fault of this from outside 
sources, Mr. Urban, if he insists upon his 
fifty-acre experiment, must undertake it 
himself. And, in that event—as I hinted 
at the beginning—I expect to sec him 
grow fearfully red in the face, and strug- 
gle against his wife’s repinings, and yet, 
through all—if the rural love be strong 
in him—work out results that will be 
charming in spite of their toils. 

As for the pears and the Chittagongs, 
about which, if I remember rightly, my 
friend Urban instituted some inquiries, 
I have nothing in particular to say. Bad 
fruit is duc more to lack of good culture, 
than to choice of bad varieties; Ict a 
man select the best specimens he can 
find in the city-markets—testing them 
by taste—sccure the trees from a nursery- 
man who has a reputation to lose, then 
cultivate with care, and he will never 
lack good fruit. 

There is as much dilettanteism in po- 
mology as in old pottery, or in poetry ; a 
sound man who wearies of the dilettanti 
chooses what he likes, and gives it pro- 
tection, and reaps his reward. I would 
as soon think of choosing my fruits by 
the advices of the horticultural disput- 
ants, as of choosing my pictures (if I 
ever bought them) by the advices of the 
newspaper critics. The pomologists stand 
related to those who raise fruit, for home 
enjoyment, and under fair garden culture, 
as the lexicographers and philologists are 
related to those who use language to en- 
wrap a sermon or a plea ; a finical nicety, 
if it engross. them, will be at the cost of 
vigor and directness of thought. 

So of the improved races of poultry. 
The hen-fanciers are, I dare say, very 
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worthy people; far be it from me to pluck 
a feather from the tail of any of their 
brood. But to my obscure sense, an egg 
is always very much of an egg, whatever 
fowl may havo the laying of it. Nor 
can I detect much difference between a 
“broiler,” of the Chittagong or any 
other heathen family, and the “ broiler” 
Bridget may dress, and lay before me at a 
June breakfast, from the cackling company 
that have always laid and scratched about 
the dung-hills of our Christian country. 
Nay, I take a rather pleasant entertain- 
ment in faneying my cheerful and cack- 
ling barn-door brood are lineally descend- 
ed from those veterans of the British 
roost who, under the name of Chanti- 
cleer, have for so many centuries lifted up 
their welcome to the morning. There are 
family associations which are a source of 
pride; what if my gallant fellow in 
white, yonder, with golden legs, and 
blood-red comb, curveting with wings 
down spread, and giving a coquettish 
look to the demure feathered people of 
his harem, comes in direct lineage from 
the alert old Chanticleer of the House 
that Jack Built ?— 


This is the cock that crowed in the morn, 

That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 

That married the man all tattered and 
torn, etc. 


Can we say as much, or fancy as much 
for an awkward, frizzled creature of 
Shanghae name, as stupid as the celes- 
tials with their hair tied into a cue ? 

And yet those city gentlemen who 
have come newly into possession of fifty 
acres or ten acres of farm land, are prone 
to distress themselves with the notion 
that they have not precisely the right 
breed of cattle, or hens, or geese. Their 
griefs (allow me to say)—for they will 
have them—will not rest upon so incon- 
siderable a base as a wrong choice of 
animals; any of God’s creatures will be 
good enough, if they give them requisite 
care. 

I perceive even now that I have not re- 
plied to every query of my friend Urban. 
““What do I think of New-Jersey as a 
residence ?”’ 
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Flatly, T do not think of it at all. I 
am assured that there are some excellent 
people in New-Jersey—entirely uncon- 
nected with its railway system. I have 
feason to believe that there are villages 
in the retired parts of the State where 
the houses and door-yards are neat, and 
where the streets are not filled with offal 
and mangy dogs; but I have rarely met 
with a man weak enough to boast that he 
lived in New-Jersey. All this, however, 
is said jokingly. Fifty acres of land in 
New-Jersey—soil being equal—will bear 
as good corn or rye as in any other spot 
of our common country where the sun 
shines with equal force. I do not indeed 
think that “Vineland ” is soon fo become 
our Eden, or that, if we ever have an 
Eden, it will lie in New-Jersey. If o 


Euphrates were ever to spring up in the 
Highlands, I doubt much if it could ever 
cross the Central or the Camden and Am- 
boy track—without good lobby manage- 
ment. 

There are good farms in New-Jersey ; 


there is most excellent garden-ground, 
and—best of all—one can come from it 
easily to New-York. There is no reason 
why its near lands should not become 
the paradise of fruiterers, and of vege- 
table-growers for the market. Its gen- 
eral. surface—short of the mountains— 
does not invite those who lovk for the 
picturesque as well as the practical. 

But what boots it, talking of this or 
that locality ? If a man has really made 
up his mind to be shaven, it matters little 
on which half of his chin the operator 
shall commence. If Mr. Urban, or any 
other good friend, is determined to possess 
himself of fifty acres, he will undoubt- 
edly have associations which will draw 
him in this or that direction, against all 
reasoning upon the mere merit of the 
land. Now, it will be some boyish asso- 
ciation with the picturesque banks of the 
Hudson; again, it may be a leaning 
toward the city, where his education took 
its four most noticeable years of shape; 
possibly, it may be toward his birth-place 
—though this, I think, most rarely, (since, 
under our fast American life, it is spe- 
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cially true, that a prophet is least hon- 
ored in his own town.) 

Agriculturally speaking, it does not 
much matter where the amateur farmer 
may go. I do not say this ironically, but 
in full soberness. If a man, used to city 
life and its lusts, has made up his mind 
to redeem himself, so far as he may, by 
grappling with fifty of God’s acres, and 
by putting the stamp of his energy and 
toil upon them, he can not go wrong wher- 
ever, within reasonable distance, the hills 
and the meadows are spread out. Earn: 
est work will declare itself effectively, on 
the harsh rocky banks of the Hudson or 
upon the unctuous level of Jersey. This 
much, however, is to be said practically — 
the nearer a man can establish himself to 
one of those great avenues of travel— 
that is, toward Philadelphia, Boston, or 
Albany—the more sure he will be of 
finding sale in the event of failure, and 
the more sure of ready and constant mar- 
ket for whatever produce he may have on 
hand. 

I am perfectly well aware that my friend 
Mr. Urban (and others of like humor) 
will insist that he has no intention of sell- 
ing out or of marketing extensively. It 
is pleasant, however, to feel that we can 
do such things if we choose. From my 
own observation, I am persuaded that the 
man who has no chance of selling his 
country place or his farm is always a 
great deal more eager to sell than the one 
who has opportunities flowing upon him 
weekly. Above all things, it is impera- 
tive that a proprietor who would enjoy to 
the full a delightful country place, or a 
well-managed farm, should allow others 
to enjoy it with him.. By which I mean, 
that his improvements and successes 
should be in the sight of people, and not 
in some utterly inaccessible locality, out 
of view and out of mind, 

To plant charming shrubberies and lay 
down captivating walks in quarters that 
no one can reach but by a break-neck 
scramble over abominable roads, is like 
making a fine speech ‘to empty benches— 
always an ungrateful thing to do, as 
many a good man: knows. Half the 
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charm of the river-bank places along the 
Hudson lies in the fact that they, with 
their surroundings, really form a part of 
that great water highway of travel— 
gazed upon every summer day by the 
world that floats downward and upward 
through the mountain gates of the river, 
dotting the green hills with lessons which 
every floating traveler may read—mass- 
ing their showy rhododendrons so that 
thousands from below and above may see 
the pink crown of blossoms. The boat, 
the car, those hundred eyes, do not steal 
away any home-like privacy; they equip 
it rather with a new content—the content 
that comes of secing others enjoy what 
we enjoy and take a pride in ourselves, 
Never a man yet, no matter how crotchety 
er unassailable, who possessed farm or 
garden, into whose management his pride 
and care had largely entered, but enjoyed 
seeing it admired. The eye of the world 
upon a man’s work is healthfully stimu- 
lative. He who denies it, and plants for 
his solitary gratification only, has a weak 
spot in his head or heart, and deserves 


The Coliseum by Moonlight. 
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to go crazed in an island-garden. There 
are charming places, so far as banks and 
trees and water view go, along the far 
away shores of Long Island, but it is a 
long day’s journey to reach them over a 
road where nobody travels. There are 
very grateful inaccessible nooks in Rock- 
land county, where 


“ A hermit hoar, in solemn cell,” 


might wear out life’s “evening gray,” 
very jollily; but no man who wants 
his flowers to catch a new tint from the 
reflected grace of fair faces, wishes to 
bury himself there, There are magnifi- 
cent grazing farms in the wilds of Greene 
county, great waves of rolling hills, great 
Tors of shaggy shaded cliff, great wealth 
of brooks, purling amid the undulations 


of the meadows, great rampant crests of 


forest growth, with century-old hemlocks 
piling out of them their wondrous pago- 
das of green; but who wants the torture 
of a drive over the Catskills to enjoy it 
all? 

Mr. Urban does not, neither do L 


THE COLISEUM BY MOONLIGHT. 


Sx how it stands there in this spectral light— 
A shade gigantic of the mighty Past! 

Its beauty charms, its frown appalls my sight ; 
The view will vanish, but the feeling last— 
A shade’s great shadow on my spirit cast. 

Gray, wrinkled Ruin is by day sublime, 

By night mysterious! I shrink aghast, 

As in the ghostly presence of Old Time, 


And hear unearthly knells far off in solemn chime. 


IL. 


Where are thy victims, memorable pile ? 

From that arena comes an answering groan ; 

And hark! below, in those deep dungeons vile, 
Sigh answers sigh, and moan repeateth moan ; 
While Echo, taking up the hollow tone, 

Sends it through fearful corridors of rock, 

Along the seats which boisterous life have known, 

Where, joining laughter, it becomes a mock 

Of pleasure and of pain, a discord and a shock. 
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Dare enter? Yes: the moon has gone before, 
Bearing her silver lamp to guide my feet, 
And with its pale beams wanly gilding o’er 
The mould and rent of Ruin’s proudest seat; 
Ov, making lights and shades so grimly meet, 
That spectres under arches stand arrayed 
In the white armor of the winding-sheet ; 
And all the columns, into Casars made, 
Eye one another down the mystic colonnade, 


IV. 


And what is that? a lion’s glaring eye, 
Piercing the darkness of that den afar? 
Or, underneath do silent waters lie ? 
And is that fire-ball a reflected star ? 
All sights, all sounds upon my senses jar, 
As untold shapes, and voices from the grave. 
O cruel Past! Death’s struggles could not mar 
Thy monstrous mirth! The Christian and the Brave, 
A sacrifice to Sport, their blood heroic gave. 


v. 


Down, down, ye phantom memories! sanguine stains 
Are coming through the pavement where I tread; 
The terror-startled Fancy nothing gains 
From feats nocturnal, save uncertain dread ; 
One walks with shadows when by moonlight led: 
No farther will I go! but pause and gaze 
On all this grandeur, till, by beauty fed, 
The heart grows strong, and Thought itself can raise 
Up to the pure sublime, where utterance is praise. 


BAKER’S NILE EXPLORATIONS.* 


We had the pleasure, a few months 
since, of calling the attention of our read- 
ers to the Zambesi Expedition under the 
Livingstones, which made extensive and 
valuable explorations in Central Africa.t 
We have now before us the record of 
still another bold and magnificent, effort 
to solve the great geographical question 
relating to that continent—the Nile and 
its Sources: it is a record, too, of singu- 





* The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and 
Explorations of the Nile Sources. By Samuel White 
Baker. With Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

+ Hours at Home, May, 1866, 


lar heroism and most daring adventuro, 
enlivened by interesting or thrilling inci- 
dents on almost every page, and one 
which promises important results, geo- 
graphical and commercial. 


PREPARATION, 


Mr. Baker was eminently fitted for the 
work here narrated, possessing physical 
strength to an eminent degree, downright 
obstinacy in carrying out an idea, the 
rare gift of commanding and influencing 
others, and an implicit faith in the final 
success of his expedition, trusting at the 
same time “to the guidance of a Divine 
Providence,” He had from early youth 
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subjected himself to the most severe 
physical discipline, and had likewise 
achieved a reputation as an accomplished 
hunter in the jungles of India—the Rifle 
and the Hound in Ceylon, from his pen, 
made him favorably. known as a writer 
in England before he set out on this jour- 
ney. Accustomed to that delight in dan- 
ger, which seems to become a passion 
with those who have once tasted it; to 
wait the charge of the infuriated elephant, 
trusting only to his steady eye and the 
goodness of his percussion-caps for his 
salvation from certain death; to face, 
without blenching, the spring of the mad- 
dened tiger; to travel far beyond the 
haunts of man in pursuit of sport, to en- 
dure solitude, fever, fatigue, hunger, and 
thirst—he was the very man to under- 
take a wild and dangerous adventure. 

Mr. Baker was accompanied in all this 
perilous journey by his wife, who “ fol- 
lowed him weary and foot-sore through 
all his difficulties, led, not by choice, but 
by devotion.” This lady, young as she 
was, possessed a physical courage greater 
than that of most men, and other quali- 
ties which made her the worthy com- 
panion of the bold adventurer—his equal 
in every thing except physical prowess. 
Mrs. Baker seems to have contributed 
materially at several very critical mo- 
ments to the salvation and success of the 
expedition. 

Assured that divided counsels were 
the cause of many a failure in similar en- 
terprises, Mr. Baker assumed the entire 
control and expense of this expedition ; 
and all his arrangements were made with 
careful forethought and the most liberal 
expenditure. 

Should not such an example stimulate 
the Missionary Spirit of the Church ? 
What they did for science, and did so 
willingly and nobly, shall not the Christ- 
ian do for Christ and the soul? Will not 
the day come when the constraining pow- 
er of the Cross shall so fire noble hearts 
with a holy ambition as that many a for- 
tune and many a life shall be spent in 
furnishing and sustaining such expedi- 
tions to diffuse religion and civilization 
all over Africa, and thus redeem and 
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sanctify the soil which for ages has drunk 
the tears of her enslaved children, and 
to explore which so many noble lives 
have been sacrificed ? 


[August, 


STARTING OF THE EXPEDITION, 


Captain Speke’s expedition started 
from Zanzibar, on the Eastern Coast, in 
September, 1860; in ‘April following Mr. 
Baker begun his journey from Cairo in 
the opposite direction, hoping to meet the 
former, who was a personal friend, some- 
where in the interior, and help him in 
the work, or at least learn his fate. 

He had not proceeded far on his mis- 
sion before he perceived that he should 
be always at the mercy of his interpre- 
ters, and so he determined to make him- 
self master of the Arabic language before 
penetrating into the interior. According- 
ly, he turned off from the grand caravan 
route from Cairo to Khartoum toward 
Abyssinia, and spent a year in examin- 
ing the chief affluents of the White Nile, 
which, though nearly or quite dry for 
some months of the year, pour such 
floods into the main stream in June, as 
to cause the annual inundation in Lower 
Egypt. Not much importance is attach. 
ed by the author to'this branch of the 
subject. In June, 1862, he returned to 
Khartoum and entered upon the main 
object of his undertaking. 

Here his difficulties really began. The 
Egyptian governor of Khartoum refused 
him all assistance for the most trifling 
reason. Here, also, as everywhere in Af- 
rica, our traveler encountered. the pres- 
ence and deadly and persistent hostility 
of the slave-traders, All sorts of means 
were resorted to by them to discourage 
him from going further; and failing in 
this, to thwart his plans. In spite, how- 
ever, of incredible difficulties, he finally 
mustered nearly one hundred doubtful- 
looking followers, and embarking in three 
Nile boats, sailed up the White Nile to 
Gondokoro, Even at parting he was 
obliged to come to a “ physical explana- 
tion’? with the authorities, which means 
a sound drubbing—a kind of explanation 
which he was obliged to give more than 
once, and it generally proved convincing. 
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GONDOKORO. 


Mr. Baker's first serious task was to 
reduce his followers to something like 
discipline. ‘He had arrived at this slave- 
trading depot, after a six weeks’ voyage, 
through a series of dismal swamps ; the 
most characteristic inhabitants of this 
region being a tribe whom starvation has 
reduced to the likeness of gnats, who live 
upon what they can pick up, and will 
spend hours in digging out field-mice 
from their burrows. His only European 
follower, 2 German hunter, died of con- 
sumption on the way. He and Mrs. 
Baker were thus alone amongst natives at 
Gondokoro, out of reach of civilization, 
and dependent entirely upon their own 
men and the slave-trading parties who 
composed the chief population of the 
place. The slave-traders, looking upon 
Mr. Baker as a spy, straightway began to 
tamper with his men. All but seventeen 
deserted to various parties at Gondokoro, 
and the faithful remnant made it a condi- 
tion of their fidelity that Mr. Baker, in- 
stead of going south, should go due east, 
in the footsteps of the slave-trading 
party.” It was only by the most extra- 
ordinary feats of daring and physical 
force on the part of Mr. Baker that the 
remnant of his force was held together 
and controlled. 

A very brisk trade in slaves is carried 
on at this place ; the depot was crowded 
with the wretched victims of it, and the 
travelers heard the dismal clank of their 
irons as gang after gang was driven out of 
sight. “ One of the slave-traders here is a 
Copt, and father of the American Con- 
sul at Khartoum; and these brigands ar- 
rive at Gondokoro with the Stars and 
Stripes flying at the mast-head !” 

The first Englishman whom Captain 
Speke met on his arrival at Gondokoro, 
he says in his “journal,” was Mr. Baker, 
his friend, and he records his extreme 
delight at meeting him. 

We now quote Mr. Baker’s own ac- 
count of this long hoped-for meeting : 


“Suddenly, on the 15th February, I heard 
the rattle of musketry at a great distance, and 
a dropping fire from the south, To give an 
idea of the moment I must extract verbatim 
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from my journal as written at the time. Guns 
firing in the distance ; Debono’s ivory porters 
arriving, for whom I have waited. My men 
rushed madly to my boat, with the report that 
two white men were with them who had come 
from the sea/ Could they be Speke and 
Grant? Off I ran, and soon met them in 
reality ; htrrah for old England! They had 
come from the Victoria N’yanza, from which 
the Nile springs, and the mystery of ages 
solved. With my pleasure of meeting them 
is the one disappointment, that I had not met 
them further on the road in my search for 
them; however, the satisfaction is, that my 
previous arrangements had been such as would 
have insured my finding them had they been 
in a fix. My projected route would have 
brought me vis d-vis with them, as they had 
come from the lake by the course I had pro- 
posed to take, All my men perfectly mad 
with excitement ; firing salutes, as usual, with 
ball cartridge, they shot one of my donkeys, 
a melancholy sacrifice as an offering at the 
completion of this geographical discovery. 
“When I first met them they were walking 
along the bank of the river toward my boats. 
At a distance of about one hundred yards I 
recognized my old friend Speke, and, with my 
heart beating with joy, I took off my hat and 
gave a welcome hurrah as I ran toward him, 
For the momeut he did not recognize me ; ten 
years’ growth of beard and mustache had 
worked 9 change; and as I was wholly unex- 
pected, my sudden appearance in the centre 
of Africa appeared to him incredible. I 
hardly required an introduction to his com- 
panion, as we felt already acquainted, and 
after the transports of this happy meeting we 
walked together to my diahbiah ; my men sur- 
rounding us with smoke and noise by keeping 
up an unremitting fire of musketry the whole 
way. We were shortly seated on deck under 
the awning, and such rough fare as could be 
hastily prepared was set before these two 
ragged, careworn specimens of African travel, 
whom I looked upon with feelings of pride as 
my own countrymen. As a good ship arrives 
in harbor, battered and torn by a long and 
stormy voyage, yet sound in her frame and 
seaworthy to the last, so both of these gallant 
travelers arrived in Gondokoro. Speke ap- 
peared the more worn of the two ; he was ex- 
cessively lean, but in reality he was in good 
tough condition; he had walked the whole 
way from Zanzibar, never having once ridden 
during that wearying march. Grant was in 
honorable rags, his bare knees projecting 
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through the remnants of trowsers that were 
an exhibition of rough industry in tailor’s 
work. He was looking tired and feverish, 
but both men had a fire in the eye that 
showed the spirit that had led them through. 
They wished to leave Gondokoro as soon as 
possible, en route for England, but delayed 
their departure until the moon should be in a 
position for an observation determining the 
longitude. My boats were fortunately en- 
gaged by me for five months; thus Speke 
and Grant could take change of them to 
Khartoum.” 


Contrary to his first impressions, Mr. 
Baker found that the discovery was not 
yet completed. Speke candidly showed 
him what he had accomplished, and what 
remained, and urged him to complete the 
work, affording him at the same time what 
facilities he could, and giving him written 
instructions as to his course, which proved 
of essential service to him. ‘‘He had 
found a noble river, which he thought 
must be the Great White Nile itself, issu- 
ing from the north end of the Victoria 
N’yanza, pouring over the Ripon falls, 
which he had explored for fifty miles to 
the north-west ; that he knew this river, 
again after an hiatus of some sixty or 
sixty-five miles, lower down ; that he had 
traced it past Kamrasi’s capital at M’rooli, 
for fifty miles, as far as the Karuma falls, 
but had there been obliged to leave it, in 
consequence of the tribes being at war 
with Kamrasi—this refers to Rionga, the 
truculent brother of Kamrasi, whom Kam- 
rasi was always begging Speke to exter- 
minate for him; that he knew that after 
this the Nile went into the Luta N’zigé 
(Dead Locust lake) and immediately 
emerged. The verification of the river 
from the Karuma falls to the ‘Little 
Lake,’ and the examination of that lake, 
was what remained of the laurels for Ba- 
ker to gather. Mr. Baker has gathered 
them, and the ‘Little Luta N’zigé’ is the 
‘Little’ no more. It is undoubtedly one 
of the largest bodies of fresh water in the 
world.” 

Here these distinguished travelers, in- 
tent on a common end and yet’ without 
a jealous feeling, finally parted — Speke 
returning to lose his life by a mere acci- 
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dent on his native soil at the moment of 
his greatest triumph, and Mr. Baker and 
his wife pushing on to solve what yet re- 
mained unsolved in the problem of the 
Nile Sources, in the accomplishment of 
which they had to face death a thousand 
times, endure hardships and trials enough 
to crush out a hundred lives, and meet 
and surmount difficulties which would 
have appalled and turned back less reso. 
lute spirits, 

No wonder Mr. Baker calls Gondokoro 
a “hell upon earth.” Such rascality, and 
villainy as he experienced during his stay 
here, could scarcely be matched on the 
face of the earth. Out of the ninety-six 
men whom he had enlisted at Khartoum, 
only seventeen, as we have said, could be 
induced by threats and promises to follow 
him further, and these did so with the de- 
termination to murder him the first op- 
portunity. 


“ Both the present and the future looked as 
gloomy as could be imagined.” ‘Once away 
from Gondokoro we should be fairly launched 
on our voyage, the boats would have returned 
to Khartoum, thus retreat would be cut off; 
it only remained to push forward, trusting in 
Providence and good fortune. We 
had neither guide nor interpreter. Not one 
native was procurable, all being under the in- 
fluence of the traders, who had determined to 
render our advance utterly impossible by pre- 
venting the natives from assisting us. All had 
been threatened, and we, perfectly helpless, 
commenced the desperate journey in darkness 
about an hour after sunset. The 
moon was up and the mountain of Belignar 
was distinctly visible about nine miles distant. 
Knowing that the route lay on the east side of 
that mountain, [led the way, Mrs. Baker riding 
by my side, and the British flag following close 
behind us as a guide for the caravan of heavily 
laden camels and donkeys. We shook hands 
warmly with Dr. Murie, who had come to see 
us off, and thus we started on our march in 
Central Africa on the 26th of March, 1863.” 


A RACE, AND A NARROW ESCAPE. 


It is necessary here to observe that two 
grand and rival slave parties, headed by 
two renowned chiefs, Mohammed and Ibra- 
him, were traveling in the same direction 
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with Baker for the purpose of plunder and 
slave-catching. The former was deadly 
hostile to Baker, and his only hope lay in 
the friendship of the latter, which he had 
as yet utterly failed to win, or in his get- 
ting the start of him, and by a forced 
march, reaching Ellyria in advance of him 
and securing the friendship of the natives. 
Starting in all haste and urging on his 
heavily-ladén cavalcade, he and his wife 
dismounted just out of the town, and 
while waiting under a tree for their 
party to come up, the Turk’s party, one 
hundred and thirty strong, armed with 
guns, suddenly came upon them. 


“We were outmarched. One by one the 
insolent scoundrels filed by us within a few 
feet, without making the usual salaam, It ap- 
peared that we were hopelessly beaten, How- 
ever, I determined to advance, . . and in the 
event of a fight to put the first shot through 
the leader. To be thus beaten at the last mo- 
ment was unendurable. Boiling with indigna- 
tion as the insolent wretches filed past me with 
the contempt of a dog, I longed for the moment 
of action, no matter what were the odds against 
us, At length their leader—Ibrahim, appeared 
in the rear of the party, I never saw a more 
atrocious countenance. A mixed breed, be- 
tween a Turk sire and Arab mother, he had 
the good features and the bad qualities of either 
race. .. . As he approached he took no notice 
of us, but studiously looked straight before him 
with determined insolence. The fate of the 
expedition was at this critical moment retriev- 
ed by Mrs, Baker. She implored me to call 
him. I could not condescend to address the 
sullen scoundrel, He was in the act of passing 
us, and success depended upon that instant. 
Mrs. Baker herself called him. For the mo- 
ment he made no reply; but upon my repeat- 
ing the call in a louder key, he turned his don- 
key toward us and dismounted. I ordered 
him to sit down, as his men were ahead and we 
were alone.” 


The point was gained. Ibrahim’s pro- 
tection was secured, and finally his friend- 
ship. They now came to an understand- 
ing, and the Turk rendered important aid 
to the Christian, and but for the company 
of this slave-trading party of which he was 
the leader, over which Mr. Baker came to 
have great influence, and whose barbarous 
and marauding propensities he greatly 


restrained—science had undoubtedly fail- 
ed to achieve this new conquest. 


HOW A MUTINY WAS CRUSHED. 


The conspiracy entered into before leav- 
ing Gondokoro was attempted to be car- 
ried out at Latomé. Ibrahim and his 
party were already under way. Mr. Ba- 
ker ordered his men to load the animals 
and mount. Not aman would obey. The 
ringleader Bellaal, stood near him and 
eyed him with the greatest insolence. 


“The fellow had his gun in his hand, and 
was telegraphing by looks with the rest of the 
men, Pretending not to notice him, for the 
third time I ordered the men to rise immedi- 
ately and load the camels, Nota man moved, 
but the fellow Belldal marched up to me, and 
looking me straight in the face, dashed the 
butt end of bis gun in defiance on the ground 
aud led the mutiny. ‘Not a man shall go 
with you !—-Go where you like with Ibrahim, 
but we won’t follow you; nor move a step far- 
ther.’ . . Ilooked at the mutinous rascal for a 
moment, . . ‘Lay down yourgun! ’I thunder- 
ed, ‘and load the camels,’ ‘I won’t,’ was his re- 
ply. ‘Then stop here!’ and at the same time 
lashing out as quick as lightning with my right 
hand upon his jaw. He rolled over in a heap, 
his gun flying some yards from his hand ; and 
the late ringleader lay apparently insensible 
among the luggage. Following up the advan- 
tage I had gained by establishing a panic, I 
seized my rifle and rushed into the midst of 
the wavering men, catching first one by the 
throat, and then another, and dragging them 
to the camels, which I insisted upon their im- 
mediately loading.” 


Obedience was restored. And making 
such an example of the ringleader had a 
wholesome effect on the men in their 
future course. 


TARRANGOLLE, 


On their way to this important town 
they passed through a lovely country. 
Trees and jungles alternated with plains, 
and mountains, from 3000 to 7000 feet, 
towered around them on all sides. Their 
path lay at the foot of the Lafeet chain 
of mountains, and was composed of dis- 
integrated portions of the granite rocks 
that had washed down from the moun- 
tains, and was equal to the best highway 
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in England. Tarrangollé contains about 
8000 houses, conical shaped and without 
windows, as everywhere else in Africa, 
and is strongly fortified by palisades. 
He observed on his approach to every 
town that there had been a vast heap of 
human remains mixed with fragments of 
pottery. He now found that these Gol- 
gothas had their origin in the extraordi- 
nary funereal rites of these people. When 
a man dies a natural death, they bury 
him close to the door, and have dances 
to his memory for some weeks; at the 
end of this ceremony they dig him up, 
and having cleaned the bones, put them 
in an earthen jar and carry them out 
of the town. 


“The Latookas are the finest savages I 

have ever seen. I measured a number of 
them as they happened to enter my tent, and 
allowing two inches for the thickness of their 
felt helmets, the average height was 5 feet 
114 inches. Not only are they tall, but they 
possess a wonderful muscular development, 
having beautifully proportioned legs and arms, 
and although extremely powerful, they are 
never corpulent. They have fine foreheads, 
large eyes, rather high cheek-bones 
with a remarkably pleasing cast of counte- 
nance, and are a great contrast to the other 
tribes in civility of manner. Altogether their 
appearance denotes a Galla origin. 
They are a fine, frank, and warlike race. Far 
from being the morose set of savages that I 
had hitherto seen, they were exceedingly 
merry, and always ready for a laugh or a 
fight.” 


The king was friendly, but inordinate 
in his demand for presents. Polygamy 
was practiced, to the extent of one’s 
ability. The men, says Mr. Baker, will 
not fight for their wives and children, but 
will stand like lions in defense of their 
cattle. 

VISIT TO OBBO, 


Leaving Tarrangollé on the third of 
May, he started southward to visit a 
friendly tribe who had sent him presents, 
and after incredible hardships, they got 
all their donkeys save one across the 
first ridge and over the river Kanieti, and 
up the mountain 4000 feet above the 
ocean, to the town of Obbo. The coun- 
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try here was extremely beautiful. “ Bold 
granite peaks, 5000 feet in height, tower- 
ed on all sides above the wooded valleys, 
which were narrowed by the advancing 
spurs of the mountains, each of which 
had its village perched aloft upon its sum- 
mit, 1800 feet above the travelers’ heads, 
The air was delicious; beautiful and 
sweet-scented flowers delighted the eye, 
wild plums and custard-apples were ready 
to be gathered and eaten, and grape-vines 
festooned the trees around. The drain- 
age now was to the north-west, directly 
into the Nile, which was thirty miles off 
in that direction.” 

Mr. Baker was detained for many 
weary months at Obbo, waiting for a 
favorable time to cross the river Asua, 
which lay directly in his track. Here 
too the small-pox broke out among the 
Turks, his last horse died, and one by 
one every beast of burden; and to crown 
his troubles, Mrs. Baker and_ himself 
were both prostrated by sickness. And 
beside all this the slave-parties had utter- 
ly destroyed the country and made their 
raids exactly in his line of march, which 
would render his further progress very 
difficult. 

A DISMAL RIDE TO SHOOA. 

On the fifth January, 1864, they final- 
ly quit Obbo. He left here the most of 
his effects in depot, and Ibrahim left 
forty-five men. He was still ill with 
fever, and took his last dose of quinine 
before starting. Having no longer horses 
or beasts of burden, and too feeble to 
walk far, they procured bullocks to ride. 
Mr. Baker’s being shy, he ordered driven 
for a mile, but it soon bolted into the 
high grass with his English saddle, and 
was never seen again. ‘We had not gone 
far when a large fly fastened upon Mrs. 
Baker’s ox, just by his tail, the effect of 
which was to produce so sudden a kick 
and plunge that he threw her to the 
ground and hurt her considerably.” How- 
ever, Ibrahim gave her another, and after 
walking twenty-six miles Mr. Baker pur- 
chased for a double-barreled gun the 
best ox he had ever ridden. In three 


days they reached the Asua, which ‘had 
delayed them so long, 


now an insignifi- 
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cant stream, and soon afterward entered 
Shooa, which is described as a lovely 
place, and has an altitude of 3877 feet. 
Shooa was flowing in milk and honey ; 
fowls, butter, goats, were in abundance 
and cheap. The cultivation in this 
region was superior to any thing he had 
yet seen. And the pure air of that high 
table-land greatly invigorated both the 
travelers. 
OFF FOR KAMRASI'S COUNTRY. 


Leaving Shooa on the tenth January, 
they started southward for Kamrasi’s 
kingdom, which fringes on the great lake 
they were in pursuit of. A few miles of 
agreeable march brought them to the vil- 
lage of Fatiko, which is surrounded with 
high and beautiful granite cliffs bordering 
a table-land of fine grass that would have 
formed a race-course. The high rocks 
were covered with natives, perched upon 
the outline, “like a flock of ravens.” 
Here for the first time after leaving Gon- 
dokoro, they crossed the track of Speke, 
who came straight from Karuma, while 
they were deceived into striking the 
river fifteen miles down. After a most 
fatiguing march over vast prairies of grass 
and through dismal swamps, they at 
length reached the Victoria Nile — the 
river which unites these two great lakes 
—about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Victoria Lake, and sixty from the Luta 
N’zigé Lake, though Mr. Baker knew it 
not. The height above the sea was found 
to be three thousand eight hundred and 
six feet. They were obliged to head up 
the river for fifteen miles, to the Karuma 
falls, at which point they were to cross 
to the south side. 


“ After a most enjoyable march through the 
exciting scene of the glorious river crashing 
over innumerable falls, and in many places 
ornamented with rocky islands, upon which 
were villages and plantain-groves—the popu- 
lation running parallel to our line of march, 
shouting and gesticulating as though dar- 
ing us to cross the river—we at length ap- 
proached the Karuma falls, close to the vil- 
lage of Atada, above the ferry. The heights 
were covered with natives, and a canoe was 
sent across to within parleying distance of 
our side, as the roar of the rapids prevented 
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our voices from being heard, excpt at a 
short distance. Bacheeta now explained that 
‘ Speke’s brother had arrived from his country 
to pay Kamrasi a visit, and had brought him 
valuable presents.’ ‘Why has he brought 
s0 many men with him ?’ inquired the people 
from the canoe. ‘There are so 
many presents for the king that he has many 
men to carry them!’ shouted Bacheeta. ‘ Let 
us look at him!’ cried the head man in the 
boat.” 


Mr. Baker accordingly presented him- 
self on the summit of a lofty rock, dress- 
ed like Captain Speke ; and when the in- 
terpreter, who joined him, explained that 
his wife, an English lady, had also come 
to thank Kamrasi for his kind treatment 
of Speke and Grant, a canoe was sent 
across, and Mr, and Mrs. Baker advanced 
alone to meet it, his men being concealed 
among the plantains. Recognizing his 
resemblance to Speke, they welcomed 
him by “the most extravagant dancing 
and gesticulating with lances and shields, 
as though intending to attack, rushing at 
me with the points of their lances thrust 
close to my face, and shouting and sing- 
ing in great excitement.” Giving each 
of the party a bead necklace, he insisted 
that there should be no delay in present- 
ing him to Kamrasi, as Speke complain- 
ed that he was kept waiting fifteen 
days. 

But Debono’s villains had recently in- 
flicted such atrocities and robberies upon 
his people that a most vexatious delay 
occurred before he would allow the Turks 
to cross over, and it was only then be- 
cause his cupidity exceeded his cow- 
ardice. 

The people here were found to be vast- 
ly superior to the more northern tribes, 
were decently clothed, and had some of the 
arts of civilized life. ‘The people were 
distinct in their type, but they had the 
woolly hair of negroes, like all other 
tribes of the White Nile.” 

The party finally obtained leave to 
move on to M’rooli, Kamrasi’s capital. 
Here fresh delays were experienced ; and 
such a time as Mr. Baker had in getting 
away from this wily, lying, rapacious, and 
treacherous man surpasses every thing of 
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the kind we ever heard of. He coolly 
demanded one thing after another till the 
poor travelers were all but stript, and 
then he insisted that Baker should leave 
him his wife! This rascally demand 
roused his indignation, and drawing his 
revolver, he held it within two feet of his 
chest, and looking at him with contempt, 
his finger on the trigger, told him that if 
he dared to repeat that insult he would 
shoot him on the spot. . The king desist- 
ed, and sent them on their way. 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE LAKE, 


which occupied them eighteen days, Mrs. 
Baker suffered terribly from sickness, and 
after lying in an unconscious state and 
being given up to die by her husband, and 
preparations actually made for her burial, 
was restored, and permitted to share in 
the victory now just at hand. The misery 
of this march was great in the extreme, 
and we will not harrow the feelings of our 
readers by dwelling upon it, We hasten 
on to the grand jinale. Mr. Baker shall 
tell his own story at this most thrilling 
moment. 


‘‘ For several days past our guides had told 
us that we were very near to the lake, and we 
were now assured that we should reach it on 
the morrow. I had noticed a lofty range of 
mountains at an immense distance west, and I 
imagined that the lake lay on the other side of 
this chain; but I was now informed that those 
mountains formed the western frontier of the 
M’Nootan N’zigé, and that the lake was actu- 
ally within a march of Parkadne. I could not 
believe it possible we were so near the object 
of our search. The guide now appeared and 
declared that if we started early on the follow- 
ing morning we should be able to wash in the 
lake by noon. That night I hardly slept. For 
years I had striven to reach the ‘ source of the 
Nile.’ In my nightly dreams during that ar- 
duous voyage I had always failed; but after so 
much hard work and perseverance the cup was 
at my lips, and I was to drink at the mysteri- 
ous fountain before another sun should set-— 
at that great reservoir of Nature that ever 
since creation had baffled all discovery. I had 
hoped, and prayed, and striven through all 
kinds of difficulties, in sickness, starvation, and 
fatigue, to reach that hidden source ; and when 
it had appeared impossible, we had both de- 
termined to die upon the road rather than re- 
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turn defeated. Was it possible that it was so 
near, and that to-morrow we could say ‘The 
work is accomplished’ 9’ 

“The 14th March. The sun had not risen 
when I was spurring my ox after my guide, 
who having been promised a double handful 
of beads on arrival at the lake, had caught the 
enthusiasm of the moment, The day broke 
beautifully clear, and having crossed a deep 
valley between the hills, we toiled up the op- 
posite slope. I hurried to the summit. The 
glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me! 
There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath 
the grand expanse of water—a boundless sea- 
horizon on the south and south-west, glittering 
in the noon-day sun; and in the west at fifty 
or sixty miles’ distance blue mountains rose 
from the bosom of the lake to a height of 
about seven thousand feet above its level. It 
is impossible to describe the triumph of that 
moment; here was the reward for all our 
labor—for the years of tenacity with which we 
had toiled through Africa. England had won 
the sources of the Nile! Long before I reach- 
ed this spot, I had arranged to give three 
cheers with all our men in English style in 
honor of the discovery ; but now that I looked 
down upon the great inland sea, lying nestled 
in the very heart of Africa, and thought how 
vainly mankind had sought these sources 
throughout so many ages, and reflected that I 
had been the humble instrument permitted to 
unravel this portion of the great mystery, when 
so many greater than I had failed, I felt too 
serious to vent my feelings in vain cheers for 
victory, and I sincerely thanked God for hav- 
ing guided and supported us through all dan- 
gers to the good end, I was about one thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the lake, and I 
looked down from the steep granite cliff upon 
these welcome waters—upon that vast reser- 
voir which nourished Egypt, and brought fer- 
tility where all was wilderness—upon that great 
source so long hidden from mankind; that 
source of beauty and of blessings to millions 
of human beings; and as one of the greatest 
objects in nature, I determined to honor it with 
agreat name. As an imperishable memorial 
of one loved and mourned by our gracious 
Queen, deplored by every Englishman, I called 
this great lake ‘The Albert N’yanza.’ The 
Victoria and the Albert Lakes are the sources 
of the Nile. The zigzag path to descend to 
the lake was so steep and dangerous that we 
were forced to leave our oven with a guide, 
who was to take them to Wagungo and wait 
for our arrival. We commenced the descent 
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of the steep pass on foot. I led the way, grasp- 
ing a stout bamboo. My wife in extreme 
weakness tottered down the pass, supporting 
herself upon my shoulder, and stopping to rest 
every twenty paces. After a toilsome descent 
of about two hours, weak with years of fever, 
but for the moment strengthened by success, 
we gained the level plain below the cliff. A 
walk of about a mile through flat, sandy 
meadows of fine turf, interspersed with trees 
and bush, brought us to the water's edge. The 
waves were rolling upon a white pebbly beach. 
I rushed into the lake, and, thirsty with heat 
and fatigue, with a heart full of gratitude, I 
drank deeply from the sources of the Nile. 
ePen S My men were perfectly astound- 
ed at the appearance of the lake. The journey 
had been so long, and ‘hope deferred’ had so 
completely sickened their hearts, that they had 
Jong since disbelieved in the existence of the 
lake, and they were persuaded that I was lead- 
ing them to thesea. They now looked at the 
lake with amazement ; two of them had already 
seen the sea at Alexandria, and they unhesi- 
tatingly declared that this was the sea, but that 
it was not salt. 

“.... It wasa grand sight to look upon, 
this vast reservoir of the mighty Nile, and to 
watch the heavy swell tumbling upon the beach, 
while far to the south-west the eye searched as 
vainly for a bound as though upon the Atlan- 
tic. It was with extreme emotion that I enjoy- 
ed this glorious scene. My wife, who had fol- 
lowed me so devotedly, stood by my side pale 
and exhausted—a wreck upon the shores of 
the great Albert Lake, that we had so long 
striven to reach. No European foot had ever 
trod upon its sand, nor had the eyes of a 
white man ever scanned its vast expanse 
of water. We were the first; and this was 
the key to the great secret that even Julius 
Cesar yearned to unravel, but in vain. Here 
was the great basin of the Nile that received 
every drop of water, even from the passing 
shower to the foaming mountain torrent that 
drained from Central Africa toward the north.” 


The size of the lake is not scientifically 
determined, but its width is probably 
about sixty miles, and its length, in a 
south-western direction, three hundred 
miles. Further examination may change 
these figures somewhat, at least as to the 
length. 


“Tt seems strange, now that we have found 
it, that some one did not assert the necessity 
of its existence before. Such a vast reservoir 
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is absolutely necessary to force such a great 
perennial body of water as the Nile to the sea, 
a distance of twenty-five hundred miles, with 
scarcely a perennial affluent of any permanent 
importance, except the Blue Nile, which is 
very insignificant in the summer. At the 
north-east corner, at Magungo, the river 
which connects it with Speke’s N’yanza, and 
which passes Kamrasi’s and the Karuma 
falls, enters the lake. Thirty miles north 
the Great Nile itself flows out toward the sea.” 


Embarking in two canoes, they made a 
fortnight’s voyage on the lake, coasting 
along the eastern shore, and discovering 
several magnificent waterfalls, one of 
these, made by the river Kaigiri, one 
thousand feet high. The scenery was 
beautiful. ‘At one time the cliffs would 
recede, and leave a meadow more or less 
broad at their base; at another the pre- 
cipice would stoop down into deep water ; 
a grand mass of gneiss and granite, eleven 
hundred feet high, feathered with beauti- 
ful evergreens and giant cuphorbias ; 
every runnel and rivulet in its clefts 
fringed with graceful wild date. Hippo- 
potami floated about; and crocodiles, 
alarmed by the canoe, came quickly out 
of the bushes into the water; on one oc- 
casion he killed one of them with his ri- 
fle, and it sank in eight feet of water; 
but the water was so beautifully limpid 
that it could be plainly seen lying at the 
bottom bleeding. Once they saw an ele- 
phant come down to bathe out of the 
forest. At another time fourteen of those 
majestic beasts were seen disporting them- 
selves in a sandy bay, throwing jets of 
water in all directions. . . The weather, 
too, was very miserable. Every day at 
one o’clock a violent tornado lashed the 
lake into fury, and rendered it almost im- 
possible for a canoe to live. The second 
day they were near)~ lost from this cause. 
Caught four miles from land, they had to 
run before it, nearly swamped every now 
and then by the heaviness of the swell. 
They, however, succeeded in reaching, the 
shore, but the boat was swamped and all 
the live stock drowned—even Mrs. Ba- 
ker’s two little birds, At last, after thir- 
teen days, when they had rowed for nine- 
ty miles, the lake began to contract, and 
vast reed-beds to fringe the shore, a mile 

sf 
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in width, growing on floating vegetation. 
One day large masses of this extraor- 
dinary formation were broken by a storm 
and carried away; floating islands of 
three feet thick, with growing reeds upon 
them, in every direction about the lake. 
“Preferring to find a gap in this false 
shore to the ordinary plan of walking 
over it, he coasted the floating reeds for 
a mile, and came to a broad, still chan- 
nel, bounded with reeds on both sides. 
This was the embouchure of the Victoria 
Nile — the channel which connects the 
Albert with the Victoria N’yanza. Its 
course may be now said to be two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, or thereabouts.” 

But we have exhausted our space, and 
must leave our travelers to mak® their 
way back to Gondokoro through incred- 
ible hardships and sufferings, and finally 
to England, having been absent five 
years, and long given up as dead. 

The results of this expedition can be 
best given in Mr. Baker’s own language : 

“The Nile, cleared of its mystery, resolves 
itself into comparative simplicity. The actual 
basin of the Nile is included between about 
twenty-two degrees and thirty-nine degrees 
east longitude, and from three degrees south 
to eighteen degrees north latitude. The 
drainage of that vast area is monopolized by’ 
the Egyptian river. The Victoria and Albert 
lakes, the two great equatorial reservoirs, are 
the recipients of all affluents south of the 
equator —the Albert Lake being the grand 
reservoir in which are concentrated the entire 
waters from the south, in addition to tribu- 
taries from the Blue Mountains, from the 
north of the equator. The Albert N’yanza is 
the great basin of the Nile; the distinction 
between that and the Victoria N’yanza is, that 
the Victoria is a reservoir, receiving the east- 
ern affluents, and it’ becomes the starting- 
point or the most elevated sowrce at the point 
where the river issues from it at the Ripon 
falls; the Albert is a reservoir, not only re- 
ceiving the western and southern afffuents di- 
rect from the Blue Mountains, but it also re- 
ceives the supply from the Victoria and from 
the entire equatorial Nile basin. The Nile, 
as it issues from the Albert N’yanza, is the 
entire Nile; prior to its birth from the Al- 
bert Lake it is not the entire Nile. A glance 
at the map will at once exemplify the relative 
value of the two great lakes. The Victoria 
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gathers all the waters on the eastern side and 
sheds them into the northern extremity of the 
Albert, while the latter, from its character 
and position, is the direct channel of the Nile, 
that receives all waters that belong to the 
equatorial Nile basin, Thus, the Victoria is 
the first source, but from the Albert the river 
issues at once as the great White Nile. It is 
not my intention to claim a higher value for 
my discovery than is justly due, neither would 
I diminish in any way the lustre of the achieve- 
ments of Speke and Grant. It has ever been 
my object to confirm and support their dis- 
coveries, and to add my voice to the chorus 
of praise they have so justly merited. A 
great geographical fact has, through our joint 
labors, been most thoroughly established, by 
the discovery of the sources of the Nile. I 
lay down upon the map exactly what I saw, 
and what I gathered from information afford- 
ed by the natives most carefully examined, 
My exploration confirms all that was asserted 
by Speke and Grant; they traced the country 
from Zanzibar to the northern watershed of 
Africa, commencing at about three degrees 
south latitude, at the southern extremity of 
the Victoria N’yanza, They subsequently de- 
termined the river at the Ripon falls, flowing 
from that lake, to be the highest source of 
the Nile. They had a perfect right to arrive 
at this conclusion from the data then offered. 
They traced the river for a considerable dis- 
tance to Karumna Falls, in north latitude two 
degrees fifteen minutes, and they subsequent- 
ly met the Nile in three degrees thirty-two 
minutes north latitude. They had heard that 
it flowed into the Luta N’zige, and that it issued 
from it; thus they were correct in all their 
investigations, which my discoveries have con- 
firmed. Their general description of the coun- 
try was perfect, but not having visited the 
lake heard of as Luta N’zige, they could not 
possibly-have been aware of the vast import- 
ance of that great reservoir in the Nile sys- 
tem. The task of exploring that extraor- 
dinary feature having been accomplished, the 
geographical question of the sources of the 
Nile is explained.” 


We need hardly say that this edition, 
which the American publishers offer to 
the public, being produced in England, 
and containing the numerous original 
illustrations and maps, is a very superior 
one. From first to last it is a book of 
absorbing interest. 





William 
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Tne literary period preceding Cowper’s 
time was characterized by ethical and sa- 
tirical poetry in rhyme, commencing as 
far back as Dryden and terminating with 
Johnson. ‘To this prevailing style there 
were two remarkable exceptions—the 
Seasons and the Night Thoughts. The» 
former, exuberant in natural imagery, 
lifelike and fascinating in the description 
of English scenes and rural habits, and 
original and vigorous in expression, was 
not at the time appreciated as it has been 
since. The Night Thoughts of Young, 
at the time of their publication, produced 
a great sensation, but it was owing to the 
fact that the author had some celebrity as 
a satirical writer, and because he was well 
known to the world as a- courtier and 
divine. This poem is, however, far from 
being a model of style, for, in some de- 
gree, it is chargeable with affectation, and 
has been denominated with more piquancy 
than truth, “ Religious poetry without 
much religion.” Whatever may be its 
merits, it was at least free from the poetic 
jingle that marked so largely the poetry 
of that period, and contributed in no 
small degree to the transition which took 
place soon afterward into an elevated tone 
of sentiment and poetic style. This tran- 
sition, the effect of which has been health- 
ful to the public mind, and which has 
since prevailed, was mainly accomplished 
by the subject of our sketch, and a new 
era was ushered in by the “ Poet of the 
New Testament.” 

It is remarkable that a writer whose 
influence has been so deeply felt should 
have remained so long unconscious of the 
latent powers he possessed; and not less 
remarkable was the rapid production, 
after the fervor of genius, fully aroused, 
broke through all the physical and men- 
tal suffering that seemed part of his very 
life, and found full expression. For it 


was not till Cowper was nearly fifty years 
of age that he became known in the lite- 
rary world ; previous to this he was only 
recognized as the author of the Olney 
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Hymns. He had, indeed, early given evi- 
dence to his friends of a latent humor and 
touching pathos, in the occasional pieces 
which he had produced for their enter- 
tainment. These found their way into 
the papers and magazines, and became 
subsequently a source of some embarrass- 
ment when he claimed the authorship of 
them. But it was not till after his death, 
and on the publication of his extensive 
correspondence, that he became known to 
the world as one of the most elegant of 
English letter-writers. His felicity of 
expression and purity of diction, united 
with a pleasant humor, have rendered his 
letters universally popular. Those to 
Lady Hesketh are characterized by unaf- 
fected simplicity, and afford us a correct 
insight to his own daily life, with all its 
hopes and sufferings. 

Cowper himself was unconscious of his 
power. In 1781, when fifty years of age, 
first appeared an unpretending volume, 
comprising eight poems of no considera- 
ble length, together with some minor 
pieces added to make the book respecta- 
ble in size. This was coldly received by 
the public, and is still but little read, yet 
a critical eye will discover in it the germs 
of many of the thoughts subsequently 
developed in the Task, equal in originality 
and beauty of expression to any to be 
found in his later productions. Within 
three years this was followed by the 
Task, the poet’s masterpiece, and some of 
his brilliant lighter pieces of humor, (as 
John Gilpin) and of exquisite tenderness, 
(as the poetical epistle to Lady Austen) 
and by the translation of a large part of 
the Iliad into blank verse. The first was 
not published till 1785, and the latter five 
years later ; but it appears from his cor- 
respondence that both had been com- 
pleted within the time mentioned. It is 
a noticeable fact that all the poet’s best 
productions owed their origin to the re- 
quest of some esteemed friend, whom his 
sensitive and grateful nature would not 
allow him to refuse, To the suggestion 
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of Lady Austen we are indebted for the 
Task and the humorous ballad of John 
Gilpin. It was at the request of Mr. 
Benton that he translated some of the 
hymns of the brilliant but unfortunate 
Madame Guyon, of France. The Prog- 
ress of Error was written at the instance 
of Mrs. Unwin, and was the occasion of 
his writing the residue of the poem com- 
prised in the first volume published. 
Some of his later pieces, as the verses on 
the receipt of his Mother’s Picture, dis- 
play a delicacy and intensity of feeling 
not equaled even in his more celebrated 
poems ; while in the Castaway we meet 
with a depth of melancholy which never 
before found such despairing expression. 

The history of the morbid sensibility, 
which was finally developed in fearful suf- 
fering and aberration of mind, is deeply 
affecting. Yet, while our sympathy is 
touched, we are still reminded that prob- 
ably to that extreme delicacy of organ- 
ism, and the anguish which was its inci- 
dent, we owe the purity and exquisite 
tenderness which were transfused into 
his poetry. We are, however, struck by 
another circumstance, namely, that this 
life-long sufferer is unknown as such in 
his poetical writings, with the exception 
of the Castaway, which was unpublished 
during his life. It is from his biography 
only that we learn of the existence of the 
malady. Tis letters are cheerful, many 
of them sportive, his poetry always 
healthful, even in its pathos. What a 
contrast this to the experience of the not 
less renowned Swift, whose latent insan- 
ity was expressed by fierce misanthropy 
in all his most celebrated works. At the 
age of eighteen, when engaged in the ap- 
parent study of the law, which was his 
chosen profession, Cowper became quite 
gay, and associated with such wits as 
Bonnel Thornton, Colman and Lloyd. It 
was while pursuing the study of his pro- 
fession that he was first troubled by that 
religious melancholy which, in its inten- 
sity, destroyed the equilibrium of his 
mind and darkened his future life. His 


own words describe most vividly his men- 
tal agony during this period: “ Day and 
night,”’ says he, “I was on the rack, lying 
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down in horror, rising up in despair.” He 
had not been under religious influences 
since the death of his mother, had ne- 
glected church attendance and all the 
ordinances of religion ; and, doubtless, it 
was the remorse occasioned by the review 
of this portion of his life that helped to 
bring on that fearful malady which in its 
fierce ragings drove him to the verge of 
self-destruction. 

In his thirty-first year, he was nomin- 
ated, through the influence of his kins- 
man, to the office of Reading Clerk and 
Clerk of the Private Committees in the 
House of Lords, both of them lucrative 
situations which would enable him to 
settle down comfortably in life according 
to his own inclinations. Speaking of this 
circumstance, he says, ‘‘Dazzled by so 
splendid a proposal, and not immediately 
reflecting upon my incapacity to execute a 
business of so public a nature, I at once 
accepted.” But it threw him into such 
terror of mind at the thought of appear- 
ing thus in public, that he was forced, 
against the kind wishes of friends, to re- 
sign the appointments. The mental 
agony he endured threw him into a nerv- 
ous fever, ending in temporary insanity. 
At this time his religious convictions 
deepened, and so overwhelming was his 
dejection of mind that thrice he attempted 
to take his own life. The last attempt 
was to hang himself by his garter to his 
door, but, to use his own words, ‘‘ The 
garter broke after the bitterness of tem- 
poral death had passed, and just before 
eternal death had taken place upon me.” 
The profoundest conviction of sin and 
despair of mercy fastened upon his soul. 
The affectionate and earnest entreaties of 
a fond brother and a dear relative to take 
of the balm of Gilead, and find rest for 
his troubled spirit, were all in vain. 
These words to the former reveal the ab- 
solute despair which had settled upon his 
mind: “O brother, I am damned! 
Think of eternity, and then think what 
it is to be damned!” Every thing seemed 
audible with a voice telling him he was 
lost. He thought the people in the street 
laughed at him in contempt. A’ ballad 
that was being sung in the street, as he 
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passed by, he purchased, because, as he 
imagined, it was about him. His thoughts 
and expressions became wild and inco- 
herent. 

Finally, he was removed to St. Albans, 
where a Dr. Cotton kept a house for such 
patients. The known medical skill and 
scholarly attainments of this gentleman, 
united with a kind disposition and fervent 
piety, recommended him to Cowper's 
friends. Here he spent eighteen months. 
Of the experience of his prison-house life 
we have no extended record, and it was 
Cowper’s desire that it should never be 
revealed. From the little we know of it, 
we infer that in many respects it was the 
happiest period of his life. It was here 
he first felt the relief and deep joy of the 
Christian’s hope. 

One morning, while reading the twenty- 
fifth verse of the third chapter of Romans, 
Christ in all his beauty was revealed to 
his soul, The transition from despair to 
hope was so sudden and deep as to give 
his faithful friend much uneasiness, lest 
it should bring on a return of his fearful 
malady. For some days he seemed bathed 
in the sunlight of heaven, to experience 
the peace God giveth his beloved. He 
never afterward attained such perfect joy 
and calm assurance of hope, but was to 
the day of his death subject to distracting 
doubts and fears. 

In 1765, at the age of thirty-four, he 
left Dr. Cotton, and removed to Hunting- 
don, sixteen miles from Cambridge. Here, 
through the providence of God, he was 
introduced into the family of Rev. Mr. 
Unwin, whose house henceforth became 
hishome. Of his singular friendship with 
Mrs. Unwin, and the union of their 
thoughts and lives, checkered by so much 
of earthly suffering, our limits forbid any 
extended notice. Death only terminated 
this intimacy; and wherever Cowper’s 
poems have been read, there the memory 
of the faithful and devoted “Mary” has 
elicited unmeasured admiration. 

His intercourse with Lady Austen, and 
his cousin Lady Hesketh, was also un- 
usually interesting. To the former, as 
before mentioned, we owe the Task and 
the translation of Homer, and to her 
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genial influence also may in no small 
degree be ascribed the buoyant tone which 
marks the production of the three years 
of their friendship. Upon the abrupt ter- 
mination of that intimacy—the cause of 
which was vailed from the public eye 
with a delicacy honorable alike to the 
parties concerned—Lady Hesketh suc- 
ceeded to the place of Lady Austen in 
kind attentions, while she was by near 
relationship unexposed to any feeling of 
rivalry on the part of the elder and long- 
tried friend of Cowper. It is now known 
that nothing but the necessity of choosing 
between two female friends, devoted to 
him with a strength of affection that 
claimed exclusive reciprocation, occasion- 
ed this change. The correspondence be- 
tween the cousins makes it quite apparent 
that the poet’s mind was much sustained 
and invigorated by this new friendship. 

On the death of Mrs. Unwin, a deep 
religious melancholy again settled on 
Cowper’s mind, His terrible disease, 
augmented by physical debility and men- 
tal suffering, returned, and remained, with 
fitful intermissions, till death released 
from anguish the worn-out body and 
wearied mind. His last words were, 
“What can it signify ?”—uttered when 
refusing some cordial from one of his 
attendants. On Friday, the twenty-fifth 
of April, 1800, he passed calmly away, 
without a perceptible struggle. The anx- 
ious watchings of faithful friends detected 
not the last-drawn breath. His troubled 
spirit took its flight as softly and as gently 
as the last lingering rays of the setting 
sun fade insensibly from our vision. 

So closed in quietness, yet in despond- 
ent hope, the life of one whose mingled 
experience of suffering, hope and joy has 
seldom had a parallel. ‘ The deplorable 
inquietude and darkness of later years 
were mercifully terminated by a most 
gentle and tranquil dissolution.” 

Of his personal appearance, his bio- 
grapher, Mr. Hayley, thus writes: “He 
was of middle stature, rather strong than 
delicate in the form of his limbs; the 
color of his hair was a light brown, that 
of his eyes a bluish gray, and his com- 
plexion ruddy. In his dress he was neat 
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but not finical; in his diet temperate, not 
dainty.” He had an air of pensive re- 
serve, which was the immediate result of 
his unusually sensitive and timid nature. 
His mind seemed of too refined a type for 
the cold formalities and eager compe- 
titions of the world. He was affectionate 
and compassionate, his soul overflowing 
with the most delicate sensibilities. To 
know and feel this, read those touching 
verses “On the Receipt of my Mother’s 
Picture,” or call to mind his tender care 
of the three hares, the memory of which 
is joined indelibly to the poet’s name. 
His voice was pleasing; expressive in its 
tones of the kindness of his heart. A rare 
conversational talent was always retained 
by him, even in his secluded life, so that 
all who had intercourse with him were 
fascinated by an indescribable, winning 
power. 

Next to social amenity was his fondness 
for natural scenery. In the variety of 
rural images he is surpassed only by 
Thomson, while he far excels his prede- 
cessor in refinement of thought and 
beauty of expression, and still more in 
majesty of diction, when he rises to the 
height of some great argument, or de- 
nounces hypocrisy, oppression and profli- 
gacy. Yet in lofty declamation, as well 


as in lowlier descriptions of nature, he is 


always unaffected and clear. In this re- 
spect the contrast is striking between the 
Task and the Night Thoughts. In single 
passages of the latter there is an intensity 
and vigor equal to any thing to be found 
in English poetry; but these are alter- 
nated by others flat and insipid, or bom- 
bastic and obscure. Cowper, on the other 
hand, is always himself, always perspicu- 
ous, always equal to his subject. He 


seems to have been constitutionally de- 
spondent and prone to melancholy ; his 
sad religious experience only augmented 
these natural tendencies. We reject, 
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however, as false and ungenerous, the 
charge that Methodism, or his religious 
experience, alone brobght on his fearful 
derangement. Many causes contributed 
to produce this. Thwarted in love, “the 
glowing fire of his nature was turned into 
the kindred channels of devotion.” Dis- 
appointed in his hopes of worldly success, 
it served to disturb his mental equanimity, 
His delicate and nervous disposition, unit- 
ed to a proneness to insanity, are reasons 
sufficient to account for it, although it 
can not be denied that his profound reli- 
gious convictions tended to hasten the 
result. 

Had Cowper succeeded in his profes- 
sional life, and happily married as he 
expected, we can but believe that suc- 
cess, and a home with its coveted joys, 
might have changed materially the aspect 
of his otherwise tragic life. But his 
career would then have been less instruct- 
ive, and the power that has stirred the 
deepest emotions of the human heart 
would not have been awakened. 

We love the man for the simplicity of 
his life, and for the meek submissiveness 
and becoming fortitude with which he 
endured his afflictions. We admire the 
writer for his serenity of thought and 
unpretending style. There have been 
other poets loftier and greater, but none 
so incorporated with our daily life the 
devotional, the pure and tender. The 
grand object he had in view he fully at- 
tained, since 


“His highest honors to the heart belong.” 


His simple monument in the village 
church at Olney attracts the stranger's 
notice, and fills him with indescribable 
emotions as he recalls the sorrowful expe- 
rience of this man of genius: its counter- 
part is the unobtrusive tomb, in the north 
aisle of Durham church, of “the Poet's 
Mary.” 
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HEIDELBERG. 


Tae morning chanced to dawn upon 
me auspiciously, and my hotel-window 
afforded a comprehensive view of town, 
river, and castle. From its look-out I 
observed that Heidelberg lay nestled in 
a narrow valley between two abrupt a 
forest-robed ranges, with the winding 
and shallow Neckar on the one side, and 
the broad red walls of the Castle on the 
other. The finest ruin in Europe, ex- 
cepting the Alhambra! It stands upon 
a rock, and peeps out, sometimes in tow- 
ers, and sometimes in broad fagades, 
from as noble a foliage as can be found 
anywhere. The ancient palace of the 
dukes of Baden, it was a necessity, in 

_ feudal times, that it should also be a fort- 
ress, and a mere glance suffices to re- 
mind one what woeful sieges it has under- 
gone, and how the noble old bulwark of 
feudal sovereignty was battered and torn 
by the war fiend. Thrice burned, ten 

' times devastated, stricken to crumbling 

fragments by the lightning of heaven, it 
still rears a proud and venerable front, 
and exhibits to the later generation how 
grand was the architecture of the ruder 
age. It is hardly more than bare walls, 
yet is a finer epic on medieval state and 
romance than can be found in any book. 

As I leaned out of my window, where 

below me was a strange people, and 
scenes of life quite new and curious, and 

nature beyond in her loveliest garb, I 

was wholly lost to every thing, in con- 
templation of this wondrous pile, speak- 
ing a wondrous tale from its craggy sum- 
mit. What a satire upon feudal great- 
ness did the scene present—the same 
which we read in the magnificent ruins 
onthe Rhine! The once lordly and de- 
spotic Castle, wherein was wealth and 
overflowing boards, now stands silent, 
deserted, forgotten ; while the poor huts 
which formerly crouched beneath them 
in impoverished submission, have been 


transformed to thriving towns where 
commerce comes and goes, where arts 
flourish, where the poorest are happy, 
which know no master, where education 
purifies and makes intelligent. Civiliza- 
tion has invaded .the domain, demolished 
the petty lordships, and left standing 
those noble but useless ruins, symbols 
of its power and its justice. Yet this 
view of Heidelberg Schloss, which I had 
from my hotel-window, awoke a feeling 
somewhat akin to regret, despite the wor- 
ship, so spontaneous in an American, of 
the god civilization. The German barons 
of old were, after all, possessed of the 
most refined minds, the most exalted 
emotions, of the community in the midst 
of which they lived. There was not a 
little that was beautiful and ennobling 
in their habits and principles of action. 
And then the most ardent zealot for 
progress can not but feel a thrill of admi- 
ration when he reads of the magnificent 
courage, the profuse hospitality, the 
death-recking devotion to an idea which 
animated those rude and haughty hearts 
of old. And here they lived, fought, 
caroused, made chivalrous love, and gov- 
erned in homely state their humble and 
loyal boroughs ; here is the tomb of ro- 
mances as weird, of sieges as terrible, of 
joys and griefs as vivid as the dreams of 
poets ever pictured! The tomb, too, of 
a great political system, which, whatever 
its vices, was an element in the march 
of that ungrateful civilization which has 
left in melancholy devastation its proud- 
est monuments. 

Let us glance at the history and tradi- 
tions of the Castle before going further. 

It was formerly the palace of the Elec- 
tors Palatine of the Rhine, about whom 
so much is said in song and story. It 


was built in the thirteenth century, and 
as the electors succeeded to its occupa- 
tion, additions were made to the original 
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pile to satisfy the taste, convenience, or 
luxury of the reigning prince. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy of the royal person- 
ages who have inhabited the castle, was 
Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I. 
of England, who married Frederick V., 
Count Palatine. There is a tower point- 
ed out, where the apartments of this 
bold princess once were, and the rem- 
nants of a garden which she caused to 
be laid out below its windows. Fred- 
erick, it seems, was offered the crown of 
Bohemia; and when the dignitaries of 
that kingdom came to lay it before him, 
Elizabeth was requested to retire to an 
adjoining room. When she heard her 
husband hesitating to accept royalty, 
breaking into the room, she exclaimed : 
“If you refuse to be a king, you are not 
worthy of having married the daughter 
of aking. Let me rather eat dry bread 
at a king’s table than feast at the board 
of an elector!” The successive sieges, 
bombardments, conflagrations, which it 
has suffered, lead us to wonder why 
every vestige of the venerable pile was 
not long since swept from the earth. 
Even so late as the time of Louis XIV., 
the place, after having been a scene of 
war and devastation for centuries, was 
sacked and burned by the ambitious ar- 
mies of that great king. Every tower, 
every chamber exhibits the memorial of 
some assault. The citizens of the town 
were wont to hasten to its broad shel- 
ter from advancing enemies; and more 
than once they only did so to be be- 
trayed and destroyed. Few spots in 
Europe are so pregnant with a terrible 
and gloomy history. One reason doubt- 
less is, that Heidelberg stands near the 
boundary which separates the Gallic 
from the Teutonic nations, and that the 
possession of so formidable a stronghold 
was, in the rapid succession of wars for 
the mastery, the object of intense and 
constant effort, But now for many years 
the spot, once the favorite arena of merci- 
less war, has had a nobler fame as a tem- 
ple of letters, where men now learn to do 
with the arts of peace what it was for- 
merly the function of war to conclude. 
Breakfast over, the next thing to do 
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was to explore the town. The hotel 
stood upon a pleasant little square, neat- 
ly paved, from) which the High street, 
the principal thoroughfare, took an east- 
ward direction parallel with the river, 
The walk up this street presented many 
little street sights peculiar to the people 
and to a university town. Near the 
Church of St. Esprit, which stood a little 
aside, was a market square, where a 
brisk trade in cherries, strawberries, cab- 
bages, and other products of the earth, 
was going on—the venders being usually 
stout, square, brown-faced women, with 
thin, dull, brown hair, high cheek-bones, 
and a smart, cheerful look—a description 
which may serve for German peasant- 
women in general. They had not that 
neat appearance which the French of the 
same station have, nor the fanciful ap- 
parel so universal in Italy, but looked 
plain, honest, and thoroughly good-na- 
tured, chatted and laughed with each 
other, and seemed to take real delight in 
their occupation. The town is long and 
narrow, and almost entirely on the low 
ground bordering the river. High street 
and all its branches are crooked, pre- 
senting an irregularity both in direction 
and in the great variety of the size and 
elegance of the buildings. Confectionery 
and tobacco-shops and restaurants or 
beer-houses seemed to predominate. It 
is three miles in length, and contains 
some fifteen thousand peopte, about 
equally divided in religious faith, though 
the University is Protestant, as is the 
government. The University buildings 
disappoint one exceedingly, after seeing 
the palaces of Oxford, or even the more 
modern edifices of our American Cam- 
bridge and Yale. They are plain, cheer- 
less edifices, standing on a square in the 
centre of Heidelberg, on one side of which 
are the lecture-rooms, at the back the 
museum and reading-room, and on the 
opposite side trading-shops, (mainly book- 
stores) and a little insignificant place dig- 
nified by the name of “ post-office.” But 
the aristocrats of Heidelberg and the 
great hotels are on an upper street, back 
of the University, which is adorned by , 
rows of trees and a pleasant promenade, 
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but in nothing more worthy of notice 
than similar quarters of’ other German 
towns. 

Heidelberg, besides its University, is 
the favorite summer resort of a multitude 
of English and Germans ; the former, as 
everywhere on the continent, being seen 
constantly in squads on the streets. A 
continental city would look odd, indeed, 
without those roast-beefy countenances 
which one runs upon at every turn, and 
which are as marked, as old Dennis ill- 
naturedly said of the Irish, ‘as Cain.” 
One would be sorry, too, to judge Eng- 
land by “the Englishman abroad ”—for 
that personage is snobbish, pert, and in 
no way pleasant. 

HEIDELBERG STUDENTS. 

A first glance at a Heidelberg student 
impresses one with thegreat contrast there 
is between them and all other students. 
The most interesting of all Heidelberg 
sights, after all, is a knot of the “boys,” 
as they dub themselves. I wonder that 
Mrs. Stowe, when describing the place, 
did not so much as say a word about them 
in her Sunny Memories. Great, heavy- 
headed fellows they are, in fanciful cos- 
tume, little round caps, vari-colored and 
gilt laced, on one side of their heads, the 
hair of which is cropped close ; little canes 
in their hands, and unearthly looking ca- 
nines at their feet; large, heavy boots; 
dashy frocks ; parboiled faces, beer soaked, 
and disfigured, many of them, by wounds 


. received in duels. 


On my return to my hotel from a morn- 
ing ramble beyond the town, along the 
bank of the Neckar, I found my American 
friend waiting to conduct me to genuine 
German student lodgings. We proceeded 
down a rickety, irregular, very ancient- 
looking street leading from the High street, 
and soon came toa house which had little 
appearance of comfort from its exterior, 
and into which my friend introduced me. 
The landlord, a German Jew, received 
me in a courtly style worthy of a mas- 
ter of ceremonies, and I was shown 
my “apartments.” ‘ Apartments” was 
their title by courtesy, that designation 
by no means being descriptive of their 
dimensions. It was like poor Savage, the 
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English poet and friend ef Dr. Johnson, 
calling his miserable garret his ‘ cham- 
bers.” I would not imply, however, that 
my “apartments” were by any means 
comfortless, but that their sphere was 
limited. In fact, the bed-room, which 
led out of the study-room, was quite filled 
with the bed, albeit that was not a large 
one; and the operations of the toilet were 
per force performed in the study-room. 
The study-room was cozy, that is, if the 
idea of coziness is produced by limited 
space filled with furniture. It was long 
and narrow; was supplied with a small 
round deal table, a lounge, an arm-chair, 
a small looking-glass, and a kind of bu- 
reau-wardrobe. Two suggestive pictures 
adorned the otherwise bare walls—a view 
of the donjon of Heidelberg Castle, and a 
print, ‘‘Napoléon blessé a Ratisbon”—a 
rude German print, in which the Empe- 
ror’s countenance exhibited a ludicrous 
expression combined of distress and 
smiles. The sole window of the room 
looked out upon Grossmantel Strasse, 
where a view might be had of the not at- 
tractive features of German children’s life 
of the lower classes. They were hardy 
little things—hardy by a hard existence— 
and amazing dirty. The girls of eight and 
ten looked like little old German women 
with their bronzed skin, lank hair, and 
immense waists. Yet the street was a 
highly respectable one, and directly over 
my head was the abode of a German 
Count’s son, who rejoiced in a “ Von,” 
dined in style at the aristocratic restau- 
rant, and fought his duels as regularly as 
any “boy” at the University. And really, 
this was not an unpleasant room for one 
who wished to observe or not, as he pleas- 
ed. ‘To besure, the floor was a brick one, 
without carpet or mat, but then it was 
full summer, and the room was the cooler, 
and the furniture, if homely, seemed en- 
tirely devoted to comfort; the landlord 
evidently understood and humored the 
indolence of his student lodgers. 

The next room to mine was that of my 
quondam classmate, quite Germanized as 
far as his habits were concerned. I sus- 
pect he was not a little perplexed by the 
frequency with which his guest found it 
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necessary to call upon him to act as inter- 
preter; and when approaching him for 
such purposes, I found him buried amid 
ponderous volumes of the mysterious (to 
me) Teutonic tongue, or transcribing into 
plainer chirography the hasty notes jotted 
down at the morning lecture. His room 
was little if any better than mine, but of 
course had a far more scholastic appear- 
ance, being lumbered with books, and pre- 
‘senting the inevitable features of swan’s- 
neck pipes, boxing-gloves, beer, mugs, 
etc. The German deficiency in the virtue 
of tidiness was everywhere apparent—in 
the unwashed floors, the carelessly hung 
curtains, the feeble pretense at bed-mak- 
ing, a seemingly superstitious fear of dis- 
turbing dust, and in the slovenly apparel 
of the family itself. That more agreeable 
characteristic, good humor and a readiness 
to receive suggestions, was also shown, 
and made it easy to institute reforms in 
the care of the rooms. 

No man is so grasping of money as a 
German Jew; my landlord sought every 
occasion to add to the bill of charges. 
Still one can trust a German enough not 
to fear theft, and to feel safe from glaring 
imposition. The cost of living in Rhenish 
Germany, as is well known, is quite trif- 
ling, comparing it with American prices. 
My rooms cost five guldens a fortnight— 
about two dollars of our money. As the 
custom was, my breakfast was brought 
to me while in bed, and consisted of a 
long roll of bread, a bowl of coffee, (and 
excellent coffee it was) and now and 
then a small steak, or a slice of ham. 
This meal cost from six to eight cents 
per day. Dinner at a very good students’ 
boarding club, with delicious amber-col- 
ored wine of Rhine, added to the expendi- 
ture another gulden (forty cents) daily. 
It was customary, about five or six in 
the evening, to take a cup of coffee or 
chocolate with a little bread, at a restau- 
rant, and this (if indeed it were called a 
meal at all) was the final meal of the 
day. The whole cost of living, for one 
who lived well but with respectable 
moderation, amounted to about $2.50 a 
week, or $130 a year, a rate which will 
make the ‘undergraduates of Yale and 
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Harvard stare with astonishment. The 
college fees are about $9 yearly, and I | 
was told that the average annual expendi- 
ture of a student whose means were 
easy and habits not extravagant was 
$300 to $400. This including clothes, 
pocket-money, clubs, college suppers and 
recreations, fencing lessons, and in fact 
every thing. Poor students who did not 
indulge in festivities, practiced a strict 
economy, and received some little aid 
from university funds, often brought their 
annual expenditure within the sum of 
one hundred dollars! And even this 
sum gave a margin for occasional beer- 
drinking and pipe supplies, without 
which necessities it is quite impossible 
to conceive a German student. And if 
we take these prices as comprising the 
expenses of students who live comfort- 
ably and dress respectably, it may be 
imagined how trifling must be the sum 
which supports a German peasant family 
who are supplied with food from their 
own little plot of ground. One is not 
surprised, then, that good help should be 
got in the provincial German towns for a 
dollar a month, that a delightful coach- 
ride may be had for fifteen or twenty 
cents, that the best operas may be heard, 
in comfortable seats and cozy theatres 
for a price equally small. 

A brief contemplation of the German 
character by actual presence among them, 
too, brings a feeling of great security, 
for there is no people so honest as a class, 
or more simple-hearted. The traveler in 
Italy, France, England, even in puritan 
Scotland, is never sure that he is not 
paying double or treble the usual price of 
an article. There every advantage is 
taken of a foreigner, especially if he 
seem ignorant of the customs and cur- 
rent rates of the community through 
which he is passing. Englishmen who 
travel on the continent are proverbially 
fit subjects for the wily fraud of Italian 
and French tradesmen. But in Germany, 
outside of the large cities, even the thick. 
est-headed Englishman may pass un 
scathed by dishonest taxation. You need 
not be surprised then, to hear your Eng- 
lish friend vehemently maintain that 
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Germany is the cheapest country in all 
Europe. 


I had ample experience of the fact, 
stated by so many writers on travels, 
that the German brain as well as body is 
sluggish and slow of perception. The 
difficulty of living in a country whose 
language is entirely unfamiliar to you, 
is much enhanced in Germany, by the 


» almost impossibility of making the peo- 


ple comprehend pantomime. One may go 
through France and Italy without know- 
ing a syllable of the languages, and will 
be surprised to find how readily his signs 
are understood and his wants guessed. 
He has only need of a little express- 
iveness (capacity to express) to obtain 
whatever he wishes. I have often heard 
Americans give half a sentence in Italian, 
and breaking down, express the rest in 
English, and yet be instantly served as 
he wished. “Qual 6 prezzo—of those 
grapes ?” is quite enough with an express- 
ive gesture to convey your desire. But 
it is a vain and bootless thing to seek 
any thing of a German by this method of 
communication. A stupid and _ bewil- 
dered stare is all you get for your pains. 
You may ply them with every variety of 
pantomime which enters your head, lay 
your head upon your hand and snore, to 
indicate that you want a bed, or put 
into your mouth and chew imaginary 
food to say you are hungry, or jingle 
your money and spread it out to signify 
that you wish to pay your bill, in nine 
cases out of ten you will meet a most 
discouraging vacancy of countenance. 
Many adventures and odd situations 
grew out of the effort to purchase one 
thing and another during my brief stay 
in Heidelberg, the resort invariably being 
to my sapient friend and chum, who ex- 
tricated me with flying colors. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Living in student quarters, and hav- 
ing student companions, my attention 
was naturally drawn at once to student 
life. The well-fed, indolent, sauntering, 
German “boy,” awakens interest as soon 
as one sees him, his manner and dress 
are so entirely in contrast with our Ame- 
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rican undergraduates, Let me describe, 
as nearly as I can, the German student 
as he appears to stranger eyes—one of a 
straggling group, sauntering up High 
street, He is large built, rather stout, 
and very heavy, both in countenance and 
gait: his face is large and square, with 
an expression -indicative of good living 
and much beer; his hair, of a dullish 
brown color, is cropped closely to the 
head; upon one side of the skull rests a 
small round cap, richly embroidered in 
gold or silver cord and vari-colored, at- 
tached to the head by a small elastic be- 
hind—this the cap of the society to 
which the student belongs ; a square and 
plump body, with short thick arms and 
large hands and feet; enveloped usually 
in a frock, inexpressibles of the most 
fashionable color and cut, and high, heavy 
boots, apparent to the knees; upon his 
face many scars and little strips of plas- 
ter crossing each other—badges of honor 
these, won in the famous duels of which 
I shall speak in another paper; in his 
mouth a long pipe of porcelain, upon 
which is depicted some super-graceful 
beauty, a society device, or a representa- 
tion of the grand old castle, rearing itself 
above the town, the stem of a shape like 
a swan’s neck, and a bowl of large capa- 
city: in his hand a small cane, or rather 
stick, for it is too short to be used as a 
cane, with some fanciful oddity as a 
handle; and by his side, running anon 
between his heels, a small, blear-eyed, 
enormous-headed, blood-thirsty looking 
bull-dog, dearer to his master than wo- 
men, pipe, I had almost said beer: a sort 
of lazy swagger in his gait, a usually 
good-humored expression, a very loud 
laugh, a want of care in the toilet, and a 
tout ensemble which indicates a life of 
indolence and pleasure. There are, to be 
sure, studious-looking men, abstemious 
men, quick, active men, and men whose 
dress betrays a limited purse, and whose 
solitude betokens their ostracism from 
the convivial student clubs, and the bonds 
which bind large circles of friends. But 
I have described the common type of the 
German student, as far as externals go, 
the student who goes to the University 
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with competent means, and follows his 
native, and the fashionable inclination. 

That the acquaintance of these pleasure- 

loying students is easily made I soon found 
out; and I discovered much that was ad- 
mirable and suggestive in their manners 
and habits, upon a ‘closer observation. 
Many of them spoke English after a fash- 
ion, all were good French linguists. ‘There 
was, amid much bluntness and peculiarity 
of manner, a sort of chivalrous tone of feel- 
ing which was quite captivating. Their 
courtesy, which was addressed no less to 
each other than to a stranger, partook of 
that refinement which is to’ be found ‘in 
every part of continental Europe, and 
which is by no means confined to the 
purlieus of royal and imperial courts. 
There is with them that suaviter in modo 
which, for the time at: least, leads one to 
forget the want of jfortiter in re. The 
favorite amusements of the German stu- 
‘dents are essentially sedentary and indo- 
lent ones, especially when compared with 
those of English and American students. 
| do not know that there is any such 
thing as boat-racing, yachting, or punting, 
at Heidelberg ; if there is, I did not dis- 
cover it. The pastime of angling seemed 
not much more in vogue, although that 
German students are fond of trout after 
they have been caught, is attested by the 
popularity of the little restaurant at Wolfs- 
brunnen, a short distance up the river, 
whither parties are wont to repair on sum- 
mer evenings to partake of that most pa- 
latable of dishes, served up with all the 
German profuseness of seasoning. This 
Wolfsbrunnen is a charming, shady spot 
on the left bank of the Neckar, in the 
midst of a cool grove, and near by is a 
small preserve for trout; and though the 
luxury of having trout is, for Germany, 
expensive, some of the pleasantest memo- 
ries of my stay in Heidelberg are asso- 
ciated with its cozy bowers, where song, 
feasting, and humorous pleasantry sped 
the hours only too quickly. 

The typical German student is a singu- 
lar compound of sentiment and sensuality. 
One has only to be among them a day to 
discover that they possess a most roman- 
tic attachment to the ‘“‘ Fatherland ;” it is 
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as easy to see how equally strong is the 
propensity to drink beer. There are pa- 
triotic songs you are never done hearing ; 
patriotic toasts are drunk and drunk again 
at every carousal, festivity, and college 
meeting; the night is wasted by patriotic | 
speeches} every man who is not brimful 
of patriotic fervor is proscribed, and to 
listen to these burly youths, you would 
think that the sole aspiration of their 
lives, the sole object of their education, 
was to unite in a grand effort to consoli- 
date and imperialize Germany, to restore 
once more the iron crown to the Christ- 
ian successors of the Ceesars. Of late, 
indeed, there has been a furor among cer- 
tain bodies of the students for a free, re- 
publican Germany, exhibited at recent 
conventions, and causing some little dis- 
turbance among the petty princes who 
govern the universities ; but the idea of 
the great majority is that which they 
have inherited—an idea born of tradition, 
seeking its strength in the memory of 
past glories. 

How comes it that these furious pa- 
triots—these brave fellows who, when in 
college, are eager to slash each other’s 
faces with rapiers, because of imagined 
insults—how comes it that they are never 
heard of after their departure from the 
university ? How is it that their brag- 
gart patriotism sleeps while Bismarck in- 
sults the representives of the people in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the sullen 
king declares himself ready to stamp upof# 
the necks of his subjects? This over- 
boiling zeal for country, which one hears 
of so much in the university town, seems 
chained to the spot; and when our young 
“ Herr” goes forth from its seclusion, he 
seems to have left this recently absorb- 
ing sentiment behind. For the Germans 
have exercised the virtue of patience to 
such an extent, that it has become a vice. 
In short, this ebullition of patriotism at 
the university—this singing of peans, this 
making of speeches, this huzzaing and 
shouting and toast-drinking—is a roman- 
tic amusement, smacking of chivalry, in- 
dulged in from no thoughtful reflection, 
but to while away the passing hour. Had 
there been a burning patriotism, such a8 
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you hear of in Heidelberg, throughout 
Germany, the House of Brandenburg 
would have Jong since been in exile, or 
the blood of its scions trickling from the 
avenging scaffold. 
T have said that this burst of patriot- 
ism was indulged in partly because it 
smacks of chivalry. There is nothing so 
enchanting to the fancy of the German 
student as the old ideas of feudal chivalry. 
He would have the world believe that he 
is the inheritor and the representative 
of the race of knights who fought and 
died in the service of love, who held out 
in donjon keeps against overwhelming 
numbers, who followed Raymond of Tou- 
louse to the breach at: Jerusalem. He 
would be thought the champion of chival- 
ric honor, the soul of chivalric valor. He 
disdains to strike a man with his fist—an 
affront, however slight, must be wiped 
out by the blood of his antagonist. To 
be sure, the blood may only be a little, 
forced by a mere scratch, but the code of 
{ chivalry is satisfied, and honor is main- 
tained. 
} Among many ridiculous consequences 
of this self-flattering belief in chivalry, 
there are some which are to be commend- 
,ed. A German student is nearly always 
courteous, slow to give offense, although 
quick in resentment. A German student 
honors women, and there is something 
quite fascinating in the manner in which 
he approaches ladies of his own rank. 
His friendship is strong and faithful, he 
is usually sincere, and his word is to be 
taken with perfect trust. And this senti- 
ment of chivalry gives a picturesqueness 
to his life, which, amid some barbarities, 
is not a little attractive to the observer 
from beyond the pale of their circle. It 
is quite in keeping with the scenes in 
which it lives, with the proud old crum- 
bling castle, the ancient vineyards, the 
confronting gate-towers, the neighboring 
Rhine moving solemnly along. What is 
a life worth without picturesqueness, its 
hardness unrelieved by pleasant absurdi- 
ties? There is a grace about this honor 
\ to old ideas, this keeping festival days 
blest by antiquated custom, endeared, be- 
cause rich in the full pleasures of youth, 
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and sacred in spite of mirth and_boister- 
ous delight, because of their grand, absurd 
old memories ! 

The sentimentality of the Heidelberg 
“boys,” extends even to their beer-drink- 
ing. It is singular that their beer-carou- 
sals, which occur nightly, and in which 
nothing but beer is drunk, have a religious 
origin, and are akin to the orgies which 
were wont to be held in honor of the 
Greek and Roman gods and goddesses. 
Is is supposed that the practice has de- 
scended from the ancient Germans, who 


rendered homage of this sensual sort to ' 


their rude god Odin. Even more recent- 
ly, Christian festivals, the celebration of 
saints’ days and commemorations, con- 
sisted no less in the making merry over 
the briskly circulating “‘ wassail” than in 
the flinging of incense and the stately in- 
vocations of the rubric. But the drink- 
ing customs of the students have long 
since lost the savor of religious celebra- 
tion, and seem now to give zest only to 
the festive and patriotic fervor of the par- 
ticipants. Nothing obtrudes itself more 
readily to the observation of a stranger in 
Heidelberg than the universality, the ex- 
cess, and passionate love with which beer 
is consumed by the students. Beer is 
thoroughly a German drink ; it is suitable 
to their tough, heavy physique, is, like 
their minds, slow in its operation, and 
finally produces that sort of physical 
torpor without intoxication in which Ger- 
mans seem to be perfectly happy. In 
all other countries, wine is the favorite 
beverage; all other peoples love that 
which makes the blood spring more quick- 
ly through the veins, makes brisk the 
mind, and loosens the tongue—the Ger- 
man prefers the heavy stupor in which 
he can sleep, and from which he rises 
without headache and ready for another 
revelry on the morrow. At Heidelberg, 
there is no student who does not drink 
beer—few who do not drink it to a revolt- 
ing excess. Beer is cheap there, of course, 
the ordinary beer of the district being 
drunk by the less wealthy students. Bava- 
rian beer is only within the means of the 
wealthier class. 

There are certain secret associations 
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among the students, not unlike, in some 
respects, the seoret societies of our own 
colleges, which appear to have two objects, 
patriotic and sensual—to effect a combi- 
nation in behalf of the “ Fatherland,” and 
to emulate each other in the drinking of 
beer. The members of these societies are 
bound to each other by oaths, and the 
strongest ties which kindred tastes and 
principles create. Their meetings are al- 
ways, I believe, convivial, and their ses- 
sions are all characterized by the strong 
patriotic sentiment already remarked. 
Certain rules of honor there are, enjoin- 
ing a certain bearing toward each other 
and toward the members of other socie- 
ties, and requiring them to drink beer 
at the order of their presiding dignitary, 
or at the.challenge of a brother member. 
They are pledged to devote their lives to 
the greatness of Germany, and to risk 
their persons in resentment of affronts 
offered to their society or to themselves. 

Each of these clubs has its distinctive 
insignia, which all the members are bound 
toassume and protect. The caps belong- 
ing to the respective organizations are 
noticed the first time one passes down 
the High street—for a very large majority 
of the students are included in them. 
These caps, called ‘“cerevis (beer) caps,” 
are very small, round, and of various 
colors, and are elaborately embroidered 
with gold or silver cord. They are worn 
fantastically on one side of the head, 
being too small to cover it, and detained 
by a small elastic cord passing beneath the 
skull. It is customary for the students 
to swear by these caps. On the crowns 
are worked the monograms of the society 
to which the wearer belongs; and they 
are further distinguished by ribbons pass- 
ing across their breasts or hung from 
their watch-chains. Add to these devices 
the jaunty frock, heavy boots, foppish 
cane, long uncouth pipes dangling from 
their mouths, closely-cropped hair, and 
scarred face (scarred by duels) which go to 
make up the tout ensemble of the Heidel- 
berg “boy,” and their fantastic appear- 
ance on the street may be imagin- 
ed. These societies are called “ Ver- 
bindungs,” and their carnival meetings 
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“Kneipes.” Hach has a motto with an 
explanatory sentiment aptly symbolized 
by the mark of exclamation (!), which 
appears after their monogramatic device ; 
for instance, the Arminian motto is “ Free. 
dom, Honor, and Fatherland!” the Ger- 
manian motto, **God, Freedom, Honor, 
and Fatherland!” etc.; and the mono- 
grams spoken of are composed of a fan- 
tastic union of the initial letters, with the 
exclamation mark affixed. The names 
of the ** Verbindungs’”’ seem to be invari- 
ably chosen from the names of nations, 
as for instance, the “ Prussians,’’ “‘ West- 
phalians,” ‘ Russians,” ‘ Poles” — but 
not at all because the members of each 
belong to the nations whose name is 
adopted as that of the society. 

Thereis great rivalry and jealousy among 
these “‘ Verbindungs,” resulting in fre- 
quent duels, but never in street affrays— 
for the latter are entirely at variance with 
German-student ideas of honor. I was 
present at one of the “Kneipes” of a 
“Verbindung,” and the sight was indeed 
a curious one. The exercises seemed to 
be confined to singing, humorous speech- 
making, and drinking an unlimited quan- 
tity of beer. The meetings were held 
twice a week, lasted from eight to eleven, 
and every member was obliged to attend 
on pain of a heavy penalty. The rules 
of the “‘ Verbindung,” I found to be very 
stringent. The members were pledged to 
devote a certain portion of each day to 
the fencing-school, that they might per- 
fect themselves with the sword to defend 
the honor of their society. They must 
submit themselves, apparently, in all 
things to the will of the society. They 
must devote a certain proportion of their 
income to the treasury, and must watch 
by the bed-side of a wounded brother. 
The initiation of “foxes,” as the new- 
comers or freshmen are called, is very 
unique and amusing, consisting of a bap- 
tism in beer, an imitation fox-hunt, and 
other ludicrous ceremonies. 

Beside the “ Verbindungs,” there is 
another series of secret societies, upon 
which the former look with contempt, 
known by the name of “Corps.” They 
wear caps and other insignia similar to 
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the“ Verbindungs,” arid are purely con- 
¥ivial in their purpose! They do not 
daim that high, chivalrous and chaste de- 
sign which is the boast of the “ Verbin- 
dungs,” nor are they so loudly patriotic. 
The duels are usually between members 
of “Oorps”’ and of ‘‘ Verbindungs,” there 
( being very bitter feeling between the two 
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sets. Those students who enter, no so- 
ciety are not liable to challenges, neither 
do they on the other hand reap the doubt- 
ful advantages of association with the 
leading and wealthy students, It is 
rarely that an American or an English- 
man connects himself with either ‘‘ Corps” 
or “ Verbindungs.” 


+o 


BARTIMEUS, THE BLIND PREACHER OF MAUL* 


AS A PAGAN, 


Kaptotantt belonged to the ruling class, 
but Bartimeus, of whom some account is 
now to be given, was from the lowest or- 
der of Hawaiian society. Yet he became 
a scarcely less distinguished trophy of 
divine grace. He was born on East Maui, 
about the year 1785. Pagan mothers on 
those islands then frequently destroyed 
their infant children to avoid the trouble 
of bringing them up, and it is said that 
Pu-a-a-i-kit (which was his heathen name) 
would have been buried alive, but for’ the 
intervention of a relative. His birth was 
only a few years after the death of Cap- 
tain Cook, the discoverer of the islands, 
and about as long before the visit of Van- 
couver. Not a ray of gospel light had 
then reached that beautiful cluster of is- 
lands. The inhabitants were all idolaters, 
and their altars were often stained with the 
blood of human victims. The people were 
ignorant and degraded, and were wasting 


* Two Memoirs of Bartimeus have been 
published in this country; one by the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath-School Society in 1845, 16mo, 
pp. 126, prepared by the Rev. Jonathan 
8. Green, of the Sandwich Islands Mission ; 
the other by the American Tract Society, 
(New-York) prepared by the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham, one of the pioneer missionaries to 
those islands, pp. 58, but without date. The 
materials for this article are drawn chiefly 
from the more extended notices by those vet- 
eran missionaries. 


+ See the May No. of Hours at Home for 
an interesting sketch of Kapiolani, by Dr, An- 
derson.—EpirTor. 


+ Pronounced Poo-ah-ah-ee-kee. 


under the influence of the most abomin- 
able vices. Puaaiki was as vicious and 
degraded as the rest. He early acquired 
a love for the intoxicating awa; and it is 
supposed that his blindness may have re- 
sulted from this, in connection with his 
filthy habits, and the burning tropical sun 
beating upon his bare head and unshel- 
tered eyes. Before losing his sight, he 
had learned the Zua, or art of murdering 
and robbery ; the kake, a secret dialect 
valued for amusement and intrigue; and 
the hula, a combination of rude, lascivious 
songs and dances, 

When the American mission reached 
Kailua in 1820, he was there in the king’s 
train, playing the buffoon for the amuse- 
ment of the queen and chiefs, and thus 
he obtained the means of subsistence. It 
is not probable that he knew any thing of 
the missionaries at that time. The royal 
family removed to Honolulu early in 1821, 
and the blind dancer made part of their 
wild and noisy train. There he suffered 
from illness, destitution, and neglect, and 
in his distress was visited by John Hono- 
lii, one of the Christian islanders brought 
by the mission from America, who spoke 
to him of the Great Physician. This in- 
terested him, and as soon as he could 
walk, he went with Honolii to hear the 
preaching of the missionaries. The im- 
pression he made on them was that of 
extreme degradation and wretchedness. 
His diminutive frame bowed by sickness, 
his scanty covering of bark-cloth, only a 
narrow strip around his waist and a piece 
thrown over his shoulders, his meagre 
face, his ruined eyes, his long black beard, 
his feeble, swarthy limbs, and his dark 
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soul—all made him a most pitiable ob- 


ject. 
HIS CONVERSION. 


Yet he was a chosen vessel, and Jesus 
was such a Friend and Saviour as he need- 
ed. Led by @ heathen lad, he came of- 
ten to the place of Christian worship, gave 
up his intoxicating drinks and the hula, 
and sought to conform to the rules of the 
gospel as he understood them. His heart 
was gradually opened, and the Spirit took 
of the things of Christ and showed them 
unto him. When now the proud chiefs 
again called for him to Aula for their 
amusement, his reply was, ‘ That service 
of Satan is ended; I intend to serve Je- 
hovah, the king of heaven.” He was 
rising. on the scale of being. Some de- 
rided him, but some of high rank, and 
among them his patron the queen, were so 
far under the influence of the gospel, that 
they respected him for the stand he had 
taken. He even exhorted the queen to 
seek earnestly the salvation of her soul, 
and his exhortations seem not to have 
been wholly in vain. 

The progress of Puaaikiin divine know- 
lédge can be accounted for only by the 
teaching of the Spirit. His blindness did 
indeed favor his giving undivided atten- 
tion as a hearer, and also the exercise of 
his powers of reflection and memory. 
His habit was to treasure up what he 
could of every sermon, and afterward to 
rehearse it to his acquaintances. It was 
thus he grew in knowledge, and at length 
became himself a preacher. “In the 
fourth year of the mission,” says Mr. 
Bingham, “among the twenty-four chiefs 
and five hundred others then under our 
instruction, though there were marked 
and happy cases of advancement, none 
seemed to have gone further in spiritual 
knowledge than Puaaiki.” 

In March, 1823, he accompanied the 
native governor of Maui and his wife to 
Lahaina, on his nativeisland. His patron, 
the governor, died in the following Novem- 
ber, but Messrs. Richards and Stewart, 
missionaries, who had arrived a few 
months previously, then became his re- 
ligious guides. In the summer of 1824, 
an insurrection occurred on the island of 
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Kauai, the most northern of the group, 
which was. soon’ suppressed ; but it was 
followed. by a sort of insurrectionary ef. 
fort on the part of a heathen party on 
Maui, to revive some of the old idolatrous 
rites, .Puaaiki and bis associates, then 
known as ‘the praying ones,” earnestly 
opposed this; and. being called together 
by the missionaries, and instructed and 
encouraged, the blind convert was re- 
quested to lead in prayer. Mr. Stewart 
gives the following account of his own 
emotions occasioned by that prayer : 
“His petitions were made with a pathos 
of feeling, a fervency of spirit, a fluency 
and propriety of diction, and above all, a 
humility of soul, that plainly told he was 
no stranger there. His bending posture, 
his clasped hands, his elevated but sight- 
less countenance, the peculiar emphasis 
with which he uttered the exclamation, 
‘O Jehovah,’ his tenderness, his impor- 
tunity, made us feel that he was praying 
to a God not afar off, but one that was 
nigh, even in the midst of us. His was 
a prayer not to be forgotten. It touched 
our very souls, and we believe would 
have touched the soul of any one nota 
stranger to the meltings of a pious heart.” 


18 ADMITTED TO THE CHURCH, 


It was not until the spring of 1825, 
that Puaaiki was received into the church. 
The missionaries seem to have erred on 
the side of caution, both in this case, and 
in that of Kapiolani. The darkness, pol- 
lution, and chaotic state of society, was 
the reason, though perhaps that should 
have been a motive for receiving those lit- 
tle ones earlier into the fold. But Puaai- 
ki’s expression of desire to be united with 
the people of God in the spring of 1825, 
could not be any longer resisted, and he 
was carefully examined by Mr. Richards, 
as to his Christian knowledge and belief, 
and the evidences of a work of grace in 
his heart. The following is a translation 
of a portion of his replies. 

“Why do you ask to be admitted to 
the church ?” 

“Because I love Jesus Christ, and I 
love you the missionaries, and desire to 
dwell in the fold of Christ, and join with 
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you in eating the holy bread, and drinking 
the holy wine.” 

“ What is the holy bread ?” 

“Tt is the body of Christ, which he 
gave to save sinners.” 

“ Do we then eat the body of Christ?” 

“No; we eat the bread which repre- 
sents his body; and as we eat bread that 
our bodies may not die, so our souls love 
Jesus Christ and receive him for their 
Saviour, that they may not die.” 

“ What is the holy wine ?” 

“Tt is the blood of Christ, which was 
poured out on Calvary, in the land of Ju- 
dea, to save us sinners.” 

“Do we then drink the blood of 
Christ ?” 

“No; but the wine represents his 
blood, just as the holy bread represents 
his body, and all those who go to Christ 
and trust in him, will have. their sins 
washed away in his blood, and their souls 
saved forever in heaven.” 

“Why do you think it more suitable 
for you to join the church than others ?” 

“Perhaps it isnot. If it is not proper, 
you must tell me; but I do greatly desire 
to dwell in the fold of Christ.” 

“Who do you think are proper per- 
sons to be received into the church ?” 

“'Phose who have repented of their 
sins, and have new hearts.” 

“ What is a new heart?” 

“One that loves God, and loves the 
word of God, and does not love sin and 
sinful ways.” 

“Why do you hope you have a new 
heart ?” 

“The heart I now have is not like the 
one I formerly had. The one I have now 
is very bad. It is unbelieving and in- 
clined to evil. But it is not like the one 
I formerly had. Yes, I think I have a 
new heart.” 

These answers are given as a sample. 
Mr. Richards declares the questions to 
have been all new to him, and that he 
answered them from his own knowledge, 
and not from having committed any cate- 
chism. 

On the tenth of July, 1825, Puaaiki was 
admitted into the church at Lahaina, and 
received the name of Batimea Lalana, 
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The name Lalana (London) was added at 
his own suggestion, in accordance with a 
Hawaiian custom of noting events. It 
was designed to commemorate the then 
recent visit of his former patrons, the 
king and queen, to London, and their 
deaths in that city. We shall use only 
the former of the two naines, giving it the 
English form, Bartimeus, 

It is needless to say, that this young 
convert had ceased from the use of all al- 
coholic drinks, and of awa, long before 
his admission to the Christian church. 
But when a translation of Paul's epistles 
came afterward into his hands, and he 
read, “Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good; abstain from that which 
is of evil character,”* he thought it his 
duty to relinquish also the use of tobacco. 

The Rey. Jonathan S. Green came to 
Lahaina three years after Bartimeus’s pub- 
lic profession of his faith, and abode there 
a few months, and bore a most favorable 
testimony concerning him, as a “ con- 
sistent Christian, adorning in all things 
the doctrine of God his Saviour.” 


RESIDENCE AT HILO. 


In 1829, Bartimeus was persuaded to 
remove, with his wife, to Hilo, on the 
island of Hawaii. Here his field was 
wider and more necessitous than it had 
been at Lahaina. Several natives of ta- 
lent and influence had there been hope- 
fully converted, some of them through 
his influence. Among them was David 
Malo, a most active and promising youth. 
Moreover, Lahaina had been longer fa- 
vored with the means of grace. At Hilo 
—since so wonderfully blessed with out- 
pourings of the Spirit—though desirous 
of returning to Lahaina, he was persuad- 
ed to make his home for several years. 
The resident missionary at first, was Mr. 
Goodrich, the same who met Kapiolani 
at the volcano. In the following year, 
Kaahumanu, the ex-queen and regent of 
the islands, visited Hilo, and this extra- 
ordinary woman seconded the efforts of 
Bartimeus by her influence as a ruler, 
and still more by her example as a Christ- 


* 2 Thes. v.21, 22, rendered back from the 
Hawaiian into English. 
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ian. ‘'Thé cool climate of that windward 
district, its green fields, its clouded skies 
and frequent rains, exerted. such a ben- 
eficial effect upon his eyes, that he 
made a painful and partially successful 
effort to learn to read’; but the effort ag- 
gravated the evil, and he reluctantly 
gave up the design. ‘The light of the 
body,” says Mr. Clark, who spent a sea- 
son at Hilo, “did not increase in propor- 
tion to the light of the mind. Through 
the sense of hearing he was adding rapid- 
ly to his knowledge of the way of life. 
Every text and nearly every sermon which 
he heard, was indelibly fixed in his mind. 
The portions of Scripture, which were 
then being printed in his native language, 
were made fast in the same way. By 
hearing them read a few times, they 
were fixed, word for word, chapter and 
verse.” 

Mr. Green removed to Hilo in 1831, 
and remained there a year and a half. 
He saw Bartimeus daily, became inti- 
mately acquainted with him as a man and 
a Christian, and bears the most favor- 
able testimony as to the faithful codpera- 
tion of his native brother and fellow-labor- 
er. Bartimeus never remitted his ac- 
tivity, attending little neighborhoood 
meetings, accompanying the missionary, 
visiting alone or accompanied by his wife 
or some native Christian brother, and re- 
ceiving the many who came to his own 
house, attracted by his social and affec- 
tionate disposition, and by his copious 
and spiritual conversation. 


RESIDENCE AT WAILUKU, 


Some time in 1834, Bartimeus removed 
to Wailuku, on the island of Maui, 
where, and in the vicinity, he continued 
to reside during the eight or nine years 
till his death. Here he was once more, 
and during a part of the time, associated 
with Mr. Green, whose love for him and 
confidence in him, and admiration for 
his character, appear to have increased to 
the last. In 1837, there were manifest 
indications of the great awakening, which 
so wonderfully pervaded the group of is- 
lands in the following year. The infant 

“church at Wailuku was revived, The 
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members confessed their sins, and sought 
for pardon through the blood of atone- 
ment. No one seemed more deeply peni- 
tent than Bartimeus. No one was more 
importunate in seeking for pardon, on his 
own account, and for his brethren, and 
for the impenitent. “And when,” adds 
Mr. Green, “during most of the year 
1838, the Spirit of God moved upon the 
mass of the population ; and caused mul- 
titudes to bow to the sceptre of the Son 
of God, the heart of the good old man 
seemed to overflow with joy, and he 
poured out the emotions of his soul in 
language not easily described. None but 
those who saw him during some of those 
interesting scenes can conceive the ap- 
pearance of Bartimeus. No painter could 
do justice to the heaven-illuminated coun- 
tenance of our friend, And yet no one that 
saw that glow, that index of unearthly joy, 
can cease to retain an affecting impression 
of it.” 

As a consequence of this outpouring 
of the Spirit, people resorted from all 
quarters to Wailuku, coming often a dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty miles, for in- 
struction. But this could not long be; 
the aged, the infirm, and the young could 
not come so far atall, The people, there- 
fore, erected houses of worship in all the 
large districts of Maui, and it became a 
difficult question how to supply them 
with preachers. Messrs. Green and 
Armstrong did the best that seemed to 
them possible in the circumstances : they 
selected a class of their most devoted and 
talented church-members, and instructed . 
them in the Scriptures, in the elements 
of moral science, and in church history. 
Bartimeus was a prominent member of 
this class. From our present point of 
view, it seems as if he ought, long be- 
fore this time, to have been formally 
licensed to preach, if not ordained as an 
evangelist, or even as the pastor of a 
church, But the ideas of our missionary 
brethren at that early period developed 
slowly, in this direction. Bartimeus was 
now set apart formally to the office of 
deacon, or elder. This appears to have 
been early in 1839, It was not until 
three years after this, that he received 
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a’ formal license as a preacher of the 
gospel. And it was not until February, 
1848, the beginning of his last year on 
earth, that he was ordained as an evan- 
gelist—his services being then statedly 
required by the people of Honuaula, 
twenty miles from Wailuku. 


LAST DAYS AND DEATH. 


“Thus,” says his‘ most intimate as- 
sociate and biographer, Mr. Green, “ was 
this good man sent forth by the church 
at Wailuku to labor in the destitute field 
of Honuaula and Kahikinui,. Judging 
from his labors at Hilo, at Wailuku, and 
indeed at every place where he had spent 
any considerable time, there was much 
reason to hope that he would prove a 
rich blessing to the inhabitants of those 
districts. He entered upon his work 
with his accustomed ardor. He pro- 
claimed the glad tidings of a Saviour's 
mercy in the house of God; by the way- 
side, and from house to house; and he 
sought by every method to win souls to 
Christ. On the arrival of Mr. Clark as 
pastor of the church at Wailuku, he 
went over to welcome him to his new 
sphere of labor, and spent a week or two. 
He also came through Kula, ‘ preaching 
as he went,’ to Makawao, aided me in the 
labor preparatory to the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, and spent the Sab- 
bath. He then resumed his labors at 
Honuaula. There, while toiling with 
cheerfulness and hope for Christ and his 
brethren according to the flesh, and 
while we were rejoicing in the belief 
that many would be savingly benefited 
by his instrumentality, he was arrested 
by sickness. The attack being severe, 
he returned to Wailuku, that he might 
procure medical aid, and also be near his 
brethren with whom he had spent many 
years of delightful Christian intercourse. 
He seemed to have a presentiment from 
the commencement of his sickness, that 
he should not recover. But the thought 
of death gave him no alarm. Why 
should it? He knew whom he had be- 
lieved. On the Lord Jesus Christ he 
had, long before, cast himself for time and 
eternity. This surrender had been suc. 
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ceeded by a sweet peace. He had the 
hope of the Christian. True, he did not 
escape the buffetings of Satan. The 
Lord suffered him for a little season to 
be tried, that the sincerity of his pro- 
fession, the genuineness of his hope, and 
the intensity of his love might be more 
apparent. Hence, probably, the reply 
which he made to his pastor, when asked 
how he felt in view of another world— 
‘I fear I am not prepared; my sins are 
very great.’ When he turned away, so 
to speak, from the cross of Christ, to 
look at his own sinful heart, he seemed 
well nigh desponding; but a view, by 
faith, of his gracious Lord, bleeding, 
dying a propitiatory sacrifice for sinners, 
now, exalted at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, ever living to intercede 
for His people, this, this dispelled his 
fears. This made the prospect of going 
to dwell with him, and to be forever 
like him, exceedingly desirable. Bar- 
timeus did not say as much that might 
be called a dying testimony as many 
others have done. There was less need 
that he should do so. His daily conver- 
sation, his holy example, and his unre- 
mitted labors in the cause of his blessed 
Master, had borne ample testimony ; and 
by these, he, being dead, yet speaketh. 
For a day or two before his decease, he 
sank under the force of disease, so that 
he was unable to converse much. He 
slept in death on Sabbath evening, Sep- 
tember seventeenth, 1843, and entered, as 
there is the most cheering reason to be- 
lieve, into the rest which remaineth for 
the people of God.” 

“On the nineteenth,” writes Mr. Clark, 
“his funeral was attended by a large 
congregation of sincere mourners. The 
voice, which had so often been heard 
among us in devout supplication, and in 
earnest entreaty, calling the sinner to 
repentance, was silent in death. His 
purified spirit, raised from the darkest 
heathenism, by the blessing of God on 
missionary labor, was at peace with the 
Saviour, and all that was mortal was 
about to be committed to the dust to 
await the last trumpet. A sermon was 
preached from 2 Cor. vy, 1; ‘For we 
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know that if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, a house not ‘made with 
hands, eternal iri the heavens.” 


HIS PROMINENT CHARACTERISTICS, 


The character of Bartimeus shines out 
80 clearly in the foregoing narrative, that 
little‘ more need be ‘said. His calling to 
be a preacher was evidently of God. THe 
had original endowments for that service. 
There has been already some reference 
to the strength of his memory, and to his 
eloquence. . An illustration of both is 
given by Mr. Clark, writing from Wailu- 
ku soon after his decease. 

“Tn January last, I met him at a pro- 
tracted meeting in this place, and was 
then more than ever impressed with the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge of 
the Scriptures. He was called upon to 
preach at an evening meeting. His heart 
was glowing with love for souls. The 


overwhelming destruction of the impeni- 
tent seemed to be pressing with great 
weight upon his mind ; and this he took 


for the subject of his discourse at the 
evening meeting. He chose for the foun- 
dation of his remarks, Jer. iv. 13. ‘‘ Be- 
hold he shall come up as clouds, and his 
chariots shall be as a whirlwind.” The 
anger of the Lord against the wicked, 
and the terrible overthrow of all his ene- 
mies,-were portrayed in vivid colors. He 
seized upon the terrific image of a whirl- 
wind or tornado as an emblem of the 
ruin which God would bring upon his 
enemies. This image he presented in all 
its majestic and awful aspects, enforcing 
his remarks with such passages as Ps. 
lviii. 9: “He shall take them away as 
with a whirlwind, both living, and in 
his wrath ;” Prov. i. 27: “And your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind;” 
Isa. xl. 24: “And the whirlwind shall 
take them away as stubble ;” Jer. xxx. 23: 
“ Behold the whirlwind of the Lord goeth 
forth with fury, a continuing whirlwind ; 
it shall fall with pain upon the head of 
the wicked ;” Hosea viii. 7: “ For they 
have sown the wind, and they shall reap 
the whirlwind ;”’ Nahum i. 3, Zech. 
vii. 14. and other passages in which the 
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same image is presented—always quoting 
chapter and verse. I was surprised to 
find that this image is so often used by 
the sacred writers. And how this blind 
man, never having used a Concordance or 
a Reference Bible in his life, could, on the 
spur of the moment, refer to all these 
texts, was quite a mystery. But his 
mind was stored with the precious trea- 
sure, and in such ‘order that he always 
had it at command. Never have I been 
so forcibly impressed, as while listening 
to this address, with the remark of the 
Apostle, ‘Knowing, therefore, the ter- 
ror of the Lord, we persuade men ;’ and 
seldom have I witnessed a specimen of 
more genuine eloquence. Near the close 
he said, ‘ Who can withstand the fury of 
the Lord, when he comes in his chariots 
of whirlwind? You have heard of the 
cars in America, propelled by fire and 
steam, with what mighty speed they go, 
and how they crush all in their way; so 
will the swift chariots of Jehovah over- 
whelm all his enemies. Flee then to the 
ark of safety.’ ” 

Mr. Armstrong who was with him five 
years, bears this remarkable testimony 
to his eloquence: ‘Often while listening 
with exquisite delight to his eloquent 
strains, have I thought of Wirt’s de- 
scription of the celebrated blind preacher 
of Virginia.” ‘“‘He is a short man and 
rather corpulent, very inferior in appear- 
ance when sitting, but when he rises to 
speak, he looks well, stands erect, ges- 
ticulates with freedom, and pours forth, 
as he becomes animated, words in tor- 
rents. He is perfectly familiar with the 
former, as well as the present, religion, 
customs, modes of thinking, and in fact 
the whole history of the islanders, which 
enables him often to draw comparisons, 
make allusions, and direct appeals, with 
a power which no foreigner will ever pos- 
sess.” 

Mr. Clark thinks him more distin- 
guished for his humility even, than for 
his eloquence. ‘Among all the graces 
which shone in him in such beautiful pro- 
portion, humility was the most conspic- 
uous. Although much noticed by chiefs 
and missionaries, as well as those of his 
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own rank, and occasionally receiving 
tokens of respect even from a far distant 
land, he was alwaysthe same. Hesought 
the lowest place, and always exhibited 
the same modest demeanor, and appeared 
in the same humble garb. His prayer 
was, ‘Lord be merciful to mea sinner.’ 
This was the more remarkable, as it was 
in strong contrast to the natural charac- 
ter of Hawaiians. Although he labored 
for some time as a licensed preacher of 
the gospel, he probably never took his 


THE IDEAL 

As I sit at the window, my eye rests 
on a graceful elm. It towers aristocrati- 
cally above a cluster of Jowlier trees—its 
pendent branches clothed with luxuriant 
foliage. With a popular writer, I believe 
this tree to be the ideal of trees—the 
true, absolute tree. 

From association, the elm is doubly 
dear to me, having been the companion 
of my early life. As I gaze upon it, it 
recalls those days of long ago, when my 
heart beat quick with childhood’s joys 
and sorrows. It stands before me like a 
tried friend, with whom I can talk of the 
olden times. I smile at the recollection 
of some youthful dream, and it bows its 
majestic head in gracious response. And 
as bright images from the past come 
trooping in, the dancing leaves keep 
time with their jubilant refrain. Again— 


‘‘When my dream-like fancies lend the wind 
an echo’s plaintive tone, 
Of voices and of melodies and of silvery 
laughter gone ;” 


when departed loved ones are once more 
beside me, and with untold yearnings I 
look into their deep and tender eyes, 
then this true-hearted patriarch bends 
kindly toward me, and stretches out his 
green arms, as if to embrace me in sym- 
pathy. 

Beside thus entering into my various 
moods and tenses, this king of trees, by 
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station in the pulpit while addressing an 
audience. He preferred a more humble 
position.” 

What shall we think of the capabili- 
ties of a race which produces such a man, 
and of the power of the gospel, when we 
trace the history of this Blind Preacher ? 
And what value shall we place upon the 
results of the gospel on those islands, and 
upon the mission which justly reckons 
such results as among the fruits of its 
labors ? 


IN TREES. 


the train of thought it inspires, opens to 
me a whole volume of beauty and senti- 
ment concerning the tree-world, in the 
phases exhibited to us during a single 
year. 

What an opulence of beauty in the 
budding trees! How gaily do they stand 
in carnival attire, attracting the eye by 
their profusion of blossoms, and loading 
the breezes with their goodly fragrance! 
To the flitting birds, intoxicated with 
music and sunshine, they hospitably call: 
“Come, build your house in my branch- 
es. For every minstrel of the air we 
will furnish room.” And when, obedi- 
ent to the summons, the blithe architects 
appear in throngs, laden with their build- 
ing materials, from root to topmost bough 
the bountiful trees break forth into ex- 
ultation over their caroling guests. And 
they spread their green branches protect- 
ingly above each tiny house, and decorate 
it with sweet-scented flowers. 

The song of the blossoming trees befits 
the spring-time. Its descants are of joy- 
ous youth, of fairest hopes, and of the 
sweetest thing in life—the roseate dream 
of love. 

In a few days I look again. The blos- 
soms have disappeared, but the trees 
have gained in maturity and character. 
Beautiful temples, built up by Nature’s 
unequaled hand, they invite to the worship 
of the Infinite, while from their myriads 
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of quivering leaves Alolus draws such 
harmonies as entrance the loving listener. 
Standing thus in their summer pomp 
and majesty, they symbolize the ripeness 
of. manhood, and recall the words of the 
sweet singer of Israel: “The good man 
is like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth bis fruit in 
its season. His leaf also shall not wither, 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” 

A few weeks later, and the unrivaled 

artist arrays the sylvan monarchs in gold 
and crimson. As they stand in their re- 
splendent robes ’neath the blue dome, 
“ Their banners bright with every martial hue,” 
and lift up their stately heads unto 
heaven, the rays of the departing sun 
crown them with a néw and wonderful 
glory. I gaze upon the gorgeous specta- 
cle with a joy tempered by sadness. 

In a plaintive melody, these marvelous 
wind-harps whisper now of departing glo- 
ries, of lengthening shadows, and of blight- 
ed hopes. And anon, they exhort man to 
gird on his armor and lift up his battle- 
cry, to fight the good fight and win the 
victor’s crown. 

I look forth once more. Bare and 
weird-like, their wailing tones fill the 
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heart with gloom, and the burden of their 
winter-song is death and the grave. Yet 
they also prophesy a resurrection—a joy- 
ous life beyond. And even when thus 
despoiled of their former glory, they are 
not without power to charm and delight. 
How clear is their tracery outlined on 
the cold gray sky! How gracefully, in 
the silvery moonlight, are their drooping 
branches penciled on the ground, or, more 
delicately, on chaste snow-tablets ! 

Sometimes their nakedness is covered 
with robes of ermine purity. But even 
this exquisite beauty is far exceeded in 
their winter coronation, when the frost- 
spirit encases their trunks in a tunic of 
embossed silver, and places upon their 
heads a coronet sparkling with all man- 
ner of precious stones, while from every 
branch and twig hang pendent myriads of 
glittering diamonds. 

Thus the tree is a representative of high 
poetic ideas, and may be fitly styled one 
of Nature’s poets, It is evermore chant- 
ing joyous or melancholy hymns; it is 
evermore suggesting some elevated 
thought, or some pure and beautiful sen- 
timent, and so becomes a teacher of the 
noblest lessons. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 


Tue Boyle Lectures* for 1865, just re- 
printed here in beautiful style, are the continua- 
tion of those of the previous year, by the 
same author, on the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire, which we took occasion to review in 
Hours at Home for March of the current 


year. The two volumes are to be regarded 
as one work, The former course treated 
mainly of the preparation of the heathen 
world for the reception of Christianity, scarce- 
ly touching upon the progress of truth in the 
Church itself, which led to the development of 
the Nicene Theology. The historical view is 
resumed in the present course, and carried 
forward to the conversion of the Northern 


* The Conversion of The Northern Nations, The 
Boyle Lectures for the year 1865, delivered at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, B.D. 
New-York: Appleton & Co, 


nations, sketching the history of doctrine 
within the Church, which corresponded with 
the revolution of religious opinion without. 
The main object of the work,as a whole, is 
to bring out clearly to view the fact of the 
gradual and constant preparation of mankind, 
from the earliest known periods of antiquity, 
for the full development of religious life under 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. Thecontinuity 
of God’s providence in the spiritual economy 
of the world is ably exhibited ; the Christian 
religion is shown to be an historical one— 
the progressive development of Divine truth. 
The verities imparted to the patriarchs are 
shown tobe still the foundation of Christianity ; 
and the religious notions of the heathens and 
the moral and religious feelings which can be 
traced through all the superstitions and moral 
darkness ' of the Northern barbarians—being 
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corruptions of early revelations or dim reflec- 
tions of Gospel light—are to be regarded with 
interest as also being a part of the Divine pre- 
paration for the reception of the one true 
and saving revelation. We hope to refer to this 
interesting work again. 

Summer Rest* is a deceptive name for a 
book devoted mainly to polemics and dog- 
matics, and which bitterly assails the Sabbath 
and many other things regarded as sacred, and 
dear to the hearts of God’s people. It does 
not at all indicate the drift of the book, or its 
purpose. Many will be induced, by its sweet 
and winning title, to buy the book, to whom 
itis sure to prove “sour grapes,” and who 
would not have bought it or been lured into 
reading it, had they been advised of its real 
character. It is quite obvious that not only 
the title but,the arrangement of the book also 
was chosen with a view to secure a hearing 
for sentiments and discussions relating to 
“Total Depravity,” ‘ Councils,” “ Revivals,” 
“Orthodoxy,” ‘‘Creeds and Formulas,” and 
especially the ‘‘ Sabbath-day,” which could 
not be secured by the author in a fair and 
open way. She indeed confesses that she 
offered what is here given on the Sabbath 
question to several journals, which declined it, 
and so she prints it in the middle of a book 
in which it has no legitimate place. 

The real point of the book is kept in the 
background, and the reader is first treated, 
under the caption of “Orchard Talk,” “A 
Prose Henriade,” ‘‘ Larva Lessons,” and 
“Fancy Farming,” to some of the author’s 
raciest and most charming thoughts on a 
variety of homely and interesting topics, 
And then, as if to prepare the mind gradually 
for a very different theme and spirit, he is en- 
livened by a chapter on a “Council about a 
Council,” in which she discusses the “ declar- 
ation of faith” adopted by the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches, which met in 
Boston in June, 1865, censuring that august 
and highly intelligent body for “ pinning their 
faith to the sleeves of the Westminster and 
other divines” in their “ Declaration,” instead 
of expressing “the present belief of the 
churches in the present language of the peo- 
ple,” and letting off, incidentally, some of 
her obnoxious opinions concerning the Sab- 
bath, such as— J do not believe that God 
anywhere commanded us to keep the Sab- 
bath, or ever did command any body but the 


* Summer Rest, By Gail Hamilton, Boston: Tick- 
aor & Fields, 
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Jews to keep it”—she finally opens all her 
batteries against the Sabbath, and gives so 
full, unequivocal, and even bitter utterances 
as that she must hereafter be classed, what- 
ever she or her friends affirm to the contrary, 
among the enemies of this Christian and es- 
sential institution. No other conclusion can 
be reached ; for take away the Divine authori- 
ty for the Sabbath, root and branch, as Gail 
Hamilton does, and you can not long preserve 
the day itself, or make its observance condu- 
cive to the great social and spiritual ends for 
which it was ordained. 

To show that we do not exaggerate or mis- 
represent her, we quote, almost at random, from 
the chapter headed “ Gilfillan’s Sabbath,” in 
which she first, in a most arrogant and dog- 
matic spirit, reviews and condemns this au- 
thor’s admirable treatise, published by the 
American Tract Society (New-York) and the 
“New-York Sabbath Committee,” and dis- 
tributed by them and by private munificence 
very extensively. “The Christian world has 
universally recognized the abrogation of the 
Sabbath. . Every sermon that is preach- 
ed and every tract that is issued, directly in- 
culcating as a Bible law the observance of the 
Sabbath-day, is not only useless, but mischiev- 
ous. . . Weare no moreunder the law of the 
Ten Commandments than we are under the 
law of ablutions and fringes. There 
is not in the whole range of fallacies a more 
absolute non sequitur than that which iraposes 
the Sabbath upon Christians.” This, both in 
spirit and language, is a fair sample of the 
whole. Nor does she hesitate to push her 
opinions into practical life. If a young man 
is a Christian, “I should not feel any more 
disturbed to know that he was taking a drive 
on a Sunday evening, than that he was eating 
his breakfast Sunday morning.” And she is 
decidedly in favor of “ Sunday cars” and Sab- 
bath recreations ; in a word, she would prefer 
the Sabbath of Rationalistic Germany to the 
Puritan Sabbath of New-England. 

We are pained to write thus—for we have 
appreciated many of the qualities of this pop- 
ular writer. But either her head is turned or 
her heart corrupted from the integrity of the 
faith to which she avowedly still holds. A 
writer who can discourse as pleasantly as she 
does on themes appropriate to her sphere, sins 
against the fitness of things, and robs her pen 
of its power to hallow and bless, when she 
enters the arena of polemics and puts forth 
her hand to pull down the sacred fabric of 
Christian doctrine and hope. 
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The Angel’s Song* is a unique little book 
in appearance, and breathes the spirit of the 
Cross. The substance of it appeared in the 
Sunday Magazine, of which the author is the 
editor. It treats the subject of Redemption in 
a popular and familiar way, and with that af- 
fluence of imagination and fervor of diction 
for which Dr, Guthrie is so greatly admired. 

Herbert Spencer’s new volume of Philoso- 
phyt is divided into three parts: I. The Data 
of Biology. IL. The Inductions of Biology 
IIL. The Evolution of Life. Life is said to be 
“the continuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations.” This is given 
(p. 80).as ‘its broadest and most complete 
definition,” while the author concedes that it 
is too abstract and indefinite to be of much 
use. The whole subject of Biology, or the 
science of living organisms, comprises: 1. An 
account of the structural phenomena presented 
by organisms. 2. Of the functional phenome- 
na which the organisms present. 3. Of the 
actions of Structure on Function, and the re- 
actions of Function on Structure. 4. The 
phenomena of Genesis. Only a part of these 
topics are discussed in the present volume. 
The descriptions of Structures and Functions 
are lucid, and brought down to the present state 
of the science. The most important part of 
the volume is that in which the author applies 
the principle of evolution to the origin of life, 
and formally opposes what he terms the “ spe- 
cial-creation hypothesis.” He contends vigor- 
ously against the idea of creation as “incon- 
ceivable” and unscientific, and proposes in 
its stead the principle of evolution—the evo- 
lution of the heterogeneous from the homoge- 
neous. But, in explaining the origin of spe- 
cies and individuals, how is this evolution any 
more conceivable than creation? The law of 
evolution is a mere name for a mode of action ; 
it is a statement in general terms of what is 
common to all growth. But it does not and 
can not tell us any thing about the nature, and 
especially the origin, of that which grows. 
The whole hypothesis is pantheistic, or rather 
it is a pantheistic materialism. 

Ruskin’s new work} disappoints us. The 
title is a fanciful one to give to lectures on 
Work, Traffic, and War. The first of the 


* The Angel's Song. By Dr. Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
A. Strahan: London and New-York. 

+ The Principles of Biology, Vol. I. 
Appleton & Co. 

} The Crown of Olives, By John Ruskin. New-York : 
John Wiley & Son. 
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three was delivered to the Workingmen’s In- 
stitute at Camberwell. Making some happy 
distinctions at the outset, he proceeds to draw 
a not-very flattering picture of English life in 
relation ‘to money-making, and insists, (he 
must have read Barnum) that— 


“People, as a rule, only pay for being amused or 
being cheated, not for being served. Five thousand a 
year to your talker, and a shilling a day to your fight- 
er, digger, and thinker, is the rule. None of the best 
head-work in art, literature or science is ever paid 
for. How much do you think Homer got for his Iliad? 
or Dante for bis Paradise?—only bitter bread and 
salt, and going up and down other people’s stairs, In 
science, the man who discovered the telescope, and 
first saw heaven, was paid with a dungeon; the man 
who invented the microscope, and first saw earth, 
died of starvation, driven from his home ; it is indeed 
very clear that God means all thoroughly good work 
and talk to be done for nothing.” 


The lecture on Traffic, delivered at the 
opening of the Town Hall at Bradford, con- 
tains nothing either brilliant or novel. The 
Lecture on War was delivered to the students 
of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
and is a strange medley of praise and censure. 
He would rather men should “ ride war-horses 
than back race-horses;” “have them slay 
their neighbors than cheat them.” 

Scientifically judged, the lecture has no 
merit whatever. And even as a popular 
treatment of the subject, it is characterized 
by the extreme absurdity and extravagance 
which deform not a little of Ruskin’s writings. 
“Modern, scientific war” is infinitely worse 
than “savage” warfare, or war among the an- 
cients. His estimate of what he stigmatizes 
as “Christian war,” and his appreciation of 
the character of the tremendous conflict 
through which we have recently passed—a 
war, with all its terrible severity of suffering 
and sacrifice, tempered and hallowed by more 
of prayer and Christian ministries than any 
other war in the annals of human history— 
appear from this sentence— 


“What Christian war is, preached by Christian 
ministers, let any one tell you who saw the sacred 
crowning, and heard the sacred flute-playing, and was 
inspired and sanctified by the divinely-measured and 
musical language of any North-American regiment 
preparing for its charge. And what is the relative 
cost of life in pagan and Christian wars, let this one 
fact tell you: The Spartans won the decisive battle of 
Corinth with the loss of eight men ; the victors at in- 
decisive Gettysburgh confess to the loss of 80,000.” 


And he assures his lady hearers—upon 
whom he throws the whole blame of war— 
that “no war in civilized nations would last 
a week,” if they would only “ wear black” in 
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war times, “with no jewel, no ornament!” 
Her “ praying is useless, and her church-going 
mere mockery of God,” if she will not do this. 
Such virtue is there in women’s ‘mourning ” 
that it affords them the means of putting a 
stop to war ‘with less trouble than they take 
any day to go out to dinner!” If there is 
such efficacy in ‘mute black,” we devoutly 
hope all the women of Europe will hasten 
to put it on, 

Seriously, we think Mr. Ruskin has not ad- 
vanced his: reputation in this work. With 
some fine passages there is much that is sim- 
ply ridiculous or offensive to good taste and 
common-sense. 

Miss Christina Rossetti has long been a fa- 
vorite poetical contributor to English periodi- 
cals, and quite a number of her poems have 
strayed to this country, where they have found 
a place in our magazines and newspapers, 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers have jast issued a 
volume* of her poems, which can hardly fail 
to secure her a wide reputation here, The 
religious poets, which occupy quite a large 
space in this little book, are rather gloomy in 
tone, although their spirit is in the main unex- 
ceptionable. The miscellaneous pieces show 
decided skill and ingenuity in versification, 
although they are not marked by that spon- 
taneity which at once compels recognition. 

Sir Morton Peto has summed up the result 
of the observations which he made in this 
country last fall in a yolumet which shows 
that he possesses a wonderfully clear and dis- 
criminating mind and marked literary skill, 
He writes of the rapid growth of our popula- 
tion; shows where the increase comes from, 
and how immigrants distribute themselves 
after they reach here; discusses our foreign 
and domestic trade with intelligence, taking 
advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
him to urge that free trade is our true policy ; 
gives us some useful hints regarding the con- 
struction and management of railways; and 
finally, favors us with his views of the future 
which is opening before us, It need hardly 
be said that he shows throughout a very 
friendly disposition towards America and 
every thing American, His work will be 
useful abroad in giving foreigners new ideas 
of the magnitude of our resources, while the 


* Poems by Christina G. Rossetti. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

+ Resources and Prospects of America, ascertained 
during a Visit to the States in the Autumn of 1865, 
By Sir 8. Morton Peto, Bart. New-York: Alex, Stra- 
han & Co, 
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mass of well-arranged statistics it contains 
must make it a valuable handbook for refer 
ence in this country as well. 

A little volume just issued by the Harpers 
brings before us aguin all the fearful horrors 
of the Andersonville prison.* Mr. Ambrose 
Spencer, a Georgia Unionist, who lived but 
nine miles from the prison-pen, has put into 
narrative form the statements made under 
oath by the witnesses examined during the 
trial. of Wirz, verifying many of them from 
his own observation. The story is told plain- 
ly, directly, and without exaggeration—if, in 
fact, exaggeration were possible, The frontis- 
piece to the volume, which is an engraving of 
the prison-pen, made after a photograph, gives 
the only argument needed to refute the asser- 
tion that the sufferings endured by the Union 
prisoners were unavoidable. Certainly the 
Confederates would never have crowded so 
many men into one prison had they not delib- 
erately intended that they should suffer. 

Armadale+ is.one of the most popular 
novels of the season, and published simul- 
taneously in the Cornhill Magazine and in 
Harper’s Monthly, it has already numbered 
its readers by scores of thousands, And, con- 
fessedly, it has some attractive features, 
While inferior in interest to the Woman 
in White, by the same author, the story is 
ingeniously conceived, the plot is subtle and 
well sustained, and there is no lack of lively 
incident or power of description. Still it is 
throughout an unhealthy book. It is artisti- 
cally faulty, because so full of improbabilities, 
It is immensely sensational, Its characters 
are horribly wicked. Miss Gwilt is a very 
devil, without one touch of humanity about 
her; and the Armadales are but little better. 
The hand of a master is not seen in the deli- 
neation of the characters, while the general 
impression the book makes on one’s mind is 
unhappy. The moral tone of it is so low 
that the author anticipated criticism from 
what he is pleased to style “the clap-trap 
morality of the day.” It is sad to know that 
the same remark will apply to most of the 
present school of novels, many of which are 
absolutely revolting in their moral features. 
It becomes Christian parents, and all who love 





* Andersonville Prison, A Narrative of Anderson- 
ville, drawn from the Evidence elicited on the Trial of 
Henry Wirz, the Jailer, With the Arguments of Col. 
N. P. Chipman, Judge-Advocate. By Ambrose Spen- 
cer, of Georgia. 

+ Armadale: a Novel. By Wilkie Collins. With 
Illustrations, New-York: Harpers. 
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social and moral purity, to set their faces 
against this kind of literature, which is now 
flooding the land. 

Mrs. Stowe, under the expressive title of 
Little: Foxes,* discourses pleasantly and in- 
stractively on Fault-finding, Irritability, Re- 
pression, Persistence, Intolerance, Diseourtesy, 
and Exactingness—the seven little sins which 
destroy so much domestic happiness and mar 
the beauty of social life, We heartily wish 
that every man and woman in the land would 
“read, ponder, and inwardly digest” this 
little book. It would help them to discover 
“the little foxes among the vines” busy in 
spoiling the freshness and sweetness of our 
households, 

The second volume of the History of Julius 
Cesar, written by the Emperor Napoleon III.,+ 
appears at an opportune moment. The im- 
pending general war in Europe, which threat- 


‘ens to deluge its plains with blood, abrogate 


all existing treaties, and run anew the dividing 
lines of empire, will intensify the interest with 
which statesmen and cabinets, as well as pri- 
vate persons, will search these pages, to learn, 
if possible, the mind, and to forecast the policy 
of that mysteriously wonderful man who has 
eome to sway an influence greater than any 
other man in ancient or modern times has 
swayed over the political destinies of civilized 
nations. Tracing Cesar’s career, from his ap- 
pointment to the government of Gaul to the 
crossing of the Rubicon, the volume embraces 
a very important period of his life, and fur- 
nishes materials for those political lessons and 
parallels which the imperial author is so fond 
of deducing, and which are always pregnant 
with meaning. The literary and mechanical 
execution of the second volume is fully equal 
to that of the first. If the remaining volumes 
sustain the character of the first two, the 
work must take rank among the very best 
histories ever given to the world. 

Still another octavo volume of nearly 800 
pages, on Physiognomy,} in the preparation 
of which a vast amount of time and patience 
has been spent. It is certainly a very curious 
study, and in some respects a useful one. We 


* Little Foxes, By Christopher Orowfield, Author 
of “House and Home Papers.”” Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

+ History of Julius Cesar. Vol. II. The War in 
Gaul. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 8vo., pp. 658. 

t New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character as 
manifested through Temperament and External 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face Divine. 
By Samuel R. Wells, With more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions. New-York: Fowler & Wells. 
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are not a believer in phrenology; we repu 
diate its claim to be considered a science, and 
object to it beside on the ground of its mate. 
rialistic tendencies ; and so far as this book is 
based on the phrenological system of its au- 
thor, we regard it erroneous in fact and per- 
nicious in tendency. But there is no neces- 
sary connection between physiognomy and 
phrenology, as is clearly shown in Dr, Red- 
field’s Comparative Physiognomy, which we 
noticed in our last issue. Indeed, his com- 
parisons and illustrations tend to upset all 
Mr. Wells’s speculations on that subject. The 
study of physiognomy as a branch of the 
science of our physical being, is a proper and 
very interesting one, and the two works named 
above afford important helps. 

Not the least important issue of the month 
is a Primary Geography by Prof. Guyot, of 
Princeton.* The series he is preparing em- 
braces several physical and political wall-maps 
(already published) and a series of graded 
geographical text-books, adapted to every 
stage of education, to accompany and ex- 
plain them. We have not space at present 
to point out the method employed in those 
text-books. It is eminently philosophical, and 
readily commends itself to one’s judgment as 
the true and only proper method to employ. 
It is so philosophical, and yet simple and fun- 
damental, that we are confident it must work 
a revolution in the study of this important 
branch of knowledge, and supersede the text- 
books now in general use. We have the 
means of knowing that Prof. Guyot’s eminent 
services in this line are highly appreciated by 
the most eminent educators in the country, 
and are likely to be rewarded by a very large 
sale of his maps and books. The publishers 
have made a most liberal expenditure upon 
the series in the way of illustrations and maps, 
and have spared no pains to secure perfection 
in all the details of it. 

By far the finest illustrated Bible which has 
yet been produced is that now being issued in 
monthly parts, containing 230 large engrav- 
ings, designed by the first of living artists— 
Doré.+ ‘The letter-press is also superb. It is 
issued in monthly parts at one dollar each, 
and will be completed in about 55 parts, four 
of which have already been published. 





* Guyot’s Geographical Series, Primary, or Intro- 
duction to the Study of Geography. New-York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 

+ The Holy Bible. With Illustrations by Doré. 
London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. New-York: Walter 
Low, 596 Broadway. 





